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PREFACE. 


IN  tkckkkXu  (o  Uie  u«uttl  information  and  statistics  relating  to 
the  Wholesale  Soeietiee,  this  volume  contains  five  special 
mrtiolee,  vis. : — 

"  Modern  ArgenUna."  by  W.  A.  Hirst; 

"  Proportional  RepresentAtton,"  by  Aneurin  WiUiains; 

"  India  io  Relation  to  the  World's  Cotton  Supply,"  by 

J    U.  Reed; 
•*  SuK  '  '   the  Brusseb  Convention,"  by  W.  M.  J. 

N\  . 

•  The  Coal  Crisis.  1912,"  by  R.  Smillie. 

Mr.  Hirst's  article  upon  Argentina  will  be  read  witii  much 
nit4  rc.si.  Few,  if  any,  countries  contributing  to  the  world's 
niarkeU  can  claim  to  have  risen  so  rapidly  from  comparative 
uniniportance  to  the  position  now  occupied  by  Argentina.  The 
historic  •  s  mainly  relate  to  the  last  hundred  years,   and 

give  a  s  summary  of  the  vicissitudes  through  which  the 

rountr)'  passed  on  its  way  to  established  prosperity.  The  article 
IS  divided  into  sub-sections  difulitiL'  with  the  various  aspects 
of    social,    economic,    and    (  il    development,    such    as 

'•  Population,"  "  Climate,"  *'  i.„...,..>h,"  **  Agriculture,"  *'  Live 
Stock,"  and  so  on.  It  is  stated — and  the  statement  may  be  new 
to  many  of  our  readers — that  "  Argentina  is  a  great  and  rising 
nation,  in  whose  development  Great  Britain  has  had  the  chief 
share,"  and,  our  contributor  adds,  "it  is  to  the  mutual  welfare 
of  the  two  countries  that  their  trade  and  friendship  should  steadily 
increase." 

The  contribution  of  Mr.  Anetirin  Williams  on  "  Proportional 
Repreaentaiioo  "  comes  at  an  -le  time.    Tlie  anomalies  of 

our  electoral  system  are  so  ot  hat  any  suggestions  in  the 

direction  of  a  real  reform  must  be  heartily  welcomed.  The  defects 
nf  the  present  method  are  exposed  and  criticised,  and  Mr. 
Williams  is  supported  in  his  contentions  by  Mr.  Asquith,  who 
Haid  in  March.  1912:  "  Much  remains  to  be  done  for  the  reform 
of  our  electoral  system  which  will  make  the  House  of  Commons 
what  it  is  not  to-dsy — a  truly  representative  body. "  The  methods 
adopted  by  other  countries  are  reviewed,  and  then  follows  an 
account  of  a  teat  election  carried  out  by  the  Proportional 
Representation  Society.     The  benefits  which  it  is  urgc^l  would 


r 


UJ. 


PASPACK. 


be  g»iiiad  by  luoh  u  k>»u:u  are  Uml  "  Uodtf  proportioiiml 
renretenUtioD  .  .  .  (ucli  upocial  tnt«rc«i  Mid  ateb  elaftriy- 
diOMd  tbade  of  opinion  would  have  every  ebanee  of  oUeinhit 
raprtMnUtion  witlun  Ilia  greet  pertiat  whieh  the  gMml 
development  of  thought  in  the  countqr  had  called  into  esia^nee." 

Mr.  Howard  Reed,  wlioae  name  la  fmniliur  to  readeca  of  the 
'*  Annual.'*  writea  upon  "  India  in  Rein;  e  World'a  Cottoo 

Supply."  The  importance  of  the  queittii...  w.  ..u  adequate  aupply 
of  cotton  ia  ao  great  tliat.  aa  the  author  aaya,  *'  Any  meaaurea 
which  may  tend  to  relieve  the  tension  should  be  adopted.  .  .  . 
The  needn  of  Luncaahire  and  tho«e  of  Britain  at  lai^  demand  il, 
while  the  alinoat  certain  abundant  bleaainga  which  would  aoenie 
lo  India  and  tlie  Indian  cotton  cultivator  would  aurely  make  tl 
well  worth  while." 

In  reading  Mr.  Williams*  article  upon  *'  Sugar  under  the 
BruaaelaConv  it  waa  written 

before  the  Go \  c  Cooventaon. 

However,  the  article  retams  conaiderable  value  aa  a  pennanenl 
record  of  historic  facte  connected  with  the  rnnvention.  and  the 
reaults  which  followed.    So  far  aa  we  know  -  le  ia  the  moai 

exhaustive  treatise  that  has  appeared  on  the  .^...gtv ..  together  with 
the  article  on  "  The  Sugar  Question  in  1902."  which  appeared  in 
the  "  Annual  "  of  1903.  by  the  same  author. 

Whatever  may  be  said  of  the  other  queations  dealt  vrith  in  thia 
volume,  there  ia  no  doubt  as  to  the  universal  intereat  in  the  ooal 
aupply.  We,  therefore,  venture  to  thuik  that  Mr.  SmiUie'a 
contribution  will  !«  reed  with  careful  at^tion.  Mr.  Soiillie  a 
official  connection  with  the  miners  makea  him  the  natural  exponent 
of  the  crisis  of  1912  as  it  affected  the  workera.  After  a  brief 
aummary  of  the  evente  which  led  to  the  establiahment  of  the 
Miners'  Federation  of  Great  Britain  with  the  ideal  of  a  minimum 
wage  and  an  eight-hour  day.  the  article  ia  mainly  occupied  with 
the  narration  of  the  vuHouh  stagea  of  the  atruffgle  which  terminated 
in  the  passing  of  the  Miners'  Minimum  Wage  Act.  Aa  an  indication 
of  the  future  action  of  the  miners'  uniooa.  Mr.  Smillie  aaya; — 
••  The  miners  may  have  many  more  6ghta  in  front  of  them,  but 
while  keeping  their  tradea  union  strong  and  powerful  to  defend  or 
'  «-y  are  going  to  start  a  strong  agitation  in  the  near  future 
;>ite  ownership  of  the  crm\  supply,  in  the  intareet  of  greatar 
aaieiy  in  the  minee.  for  1  <  Section  and  graater  oommrl  for 

the  mine  workers,  and  alH<  utereat  of  the  natkm  aa  a  whole 

through  a  more  regular  and  a  oheaper  ooal  aupply.'* 
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FORTY-NINE  YEARS'  PROGRESS  OF  CO-OPERATIVE 

SOCIETIES  IN  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM. 

Balbs. 

Sales. 

YB4M.                            M 

Ybam.                      £ 

1808  3.333.523 

18H7  34.483,771 
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1888  37,793,903 

1864  2.886.606 

1889  40,r)74,r>73 

1866  8.878.847 

1890  43.731,669 

1866  M62.676 

1891   49,024,171 

1867  6.001.153 

1892  51,060.864 

1868  .:....    7.122.360 

1893  61.803,836 
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1894  62,110,800 
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1874  16.374.053 

1899  73.633,086 

1875  18.499.901 

1900  81,020,428 

1876  19.921.054 

1901  86,872,706 

1877  21.390.447 

1902  89.772,923 

1878  21.402.219 

1903  93,384,799 

1879  20.382.772 

1904  96,263,328 

1880  23.248,314 

1906  98,002,666 

1881  24.945.063 

1906  102,408,120 

1882  27.541.212 

1907  111.239,603 

1883  29.336.028 

1908  113,090,337 

1884  30.424.101 

1909  116,159,630 

1886  31.305.910 

1910  118,448,910 

1886  32.730.745 

Total  Ralks  in  thk  Fortt-nii 
Years.  1862  to  1910.... 

*"}    £2,187,388,929 

Total  Profits  in  the  Forty-nu 
Years,  1862  to  1910.... 

;■}        £209,027,417 

STATISTICAL   POSITIC 

)N  OF  CO-OPERATIVE 

SOCIETIES  IN  THE 

UNITED  KINGDOM. 

Dbobmbbb 

SlBT.  1910. 

Compii^  from  Ikt  lUiunu  modi 

6y  SoeUtUa  to  the  Rsgistrar  and 

Co-optrati 

M  C;iM<m. 
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2,894.586           £ 

Share  C»piUl 

37,096,630 

LoM  CApiUl 

.     19,573,444 

SttiM  for  1910 

118,448.910 

Nel  Proftu  for  TJIU     

11,250,718 

Devoted  io  Edueation.  1910 

87.432 

Forty 


nine  Years*  Progress  of  Co-operative  Societies 
in  the  United  Kingdom. 
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FORTY-EIGHT  YEARS'  PROGRESS  OF  THE 

CaOPERATIVE  WHOLESALE  SOCIETY  LIMITED. 

aAZJn. 

Salbb. 

Ykau.                    i 

Ybam.                   it 

1864  USJ       61.857 

1888  6.200.074 

1866   130.764 

1889  (w2J   7,028.944 

1866   175.489 

1890  7.429.073 

1867  (wSJ      331.744 

1891  8.766,430 

1868    412.240 

1892  9.300,904 

1860   507.217 

1898  9  ^'^^'  '*7 

1870  (wi.)      677.734 

1894  ......     • 

1871                 758.764 

1896  (wSk.)  I0.il  i/Ji7 

1872              1.153.132 

1896  11.115.056 

1873    1.686.960 

1897  11             ^ 

1874    1.964.829 

1898  IJ 

1876   2.247.896 

1899  11.-1  ■;.> 

1876  (wSJ  2.697.866 

1900  10,<)};{,s,s;) 

1877    2.827.062 

1901(wajl7r.lJnMii 

1878    2.706.626 

1902  lb,3'J7.').j'J 

1879  (w&J  2.645.331 

1903  19.383,142 

1880   3,339.681 

1904  19.809,196 

1881    3.574.096 

1905  20,785,469 

1882    4.038.238 

1906  ......  22.510,035 

1883    4.546.889 

1907  (wi.)  24,786,568 

1884  (wSJ    4,675.371 

1906  24.902,842 

1886  4.793.151 

1909  25,675,938 

1886  5.223.179 

1910  26,567,833 

1887  5.713.236 

1911  27.892.990 

Total  Salrs  ih  the  Fobtt-biobt)      t%Ar%ci  on/t  or>/\ 
Yeabs,  1864  TO  1911  )      *'4JO,»J4,OJU 

Total  Peotits  in  the  Fobty-eightj            «-  r»n«  /i-rn 
Yeae^  1864  to  1911  1           *7,2U«,U70 

STATISTICAL  POSITION 

OF  THE  COOPERATIVE 

WHOLESALE  SO 

CIETY   LIMITED. 

Dkckmheb 

23eo.  1911. 

Number  of  Sooietiet  holding  Shares 1.158 

N  umber  of  Membert  belonging  (o  Shareholderft.  2.067.776         £ 

Share  Capital  (Paid  up)    

Loans  and  DepoeiU 

1,830.511 

1.091,472 

Baeerve  Fund  —Trade  and  Bank 

617.392 

Insurance  I•^lnd 

848.609 

Sales  for  the  Year  1911    .. 

27,892,990 

Met  PiofiU  for  Year  1911 

579,913 

MILU0N8 
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Map  of  Ihc  World,  showing 


MINT  WITH  MOmtN  WNOLUALS   tOOItTY 


Foreign  and  Colonial  Depots. 


oMiHT  wmt  •oorntH  wHocttALi  tooirrv 
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Map  <>(  Ihc  United  Kingdom,  showing 
Depots.  Ac,  of  the  Wholesale  Societies. 


Business  Premises, 


OWNED  BY 

THE  CO-OPERATIVE  WHOLESALE 

SOCIETY  LIMITED. 
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Central  Premises. 
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Oricinal  Balloon  Street  Premises. 


TN  1869  the  Co-oi)eraiive  Wholesale  Society  built  the  premises 
*  shown  in  the  illustration  heading  this  page,  in  which  to  carry 
on  its  fast-growing  business.  For  six  years  after  1863,  when 
the  Sodety  s  career  began,  its  work  was  performed  in  rented 
buildings,  but  when  the  trade  reached  nearly  £300,000  per  annum 
the  Committee  felt  emboldened  to  the  extent  of  building  the 
Balloon  Street  property.  At  that  time  the  only  other  C.W.S. 
buildings  existing  were  small  depots  for  the  purchasing  of  butter 
St  Tippersry  and  Kilmallock,  in  Ireland. 

In  forty-nine  years  the  business  has  made  rapid  strides; 
almost  every  year  has  seen  extensions,  developments,  or  new 
enterprises  launched,  and  now  all  the  premises  portrayed  on  the 
following  pages  are  the  property  of  the  C.W.S. 

In  the  second  illustration  Balloon  Street  runs  up  between  the 
two  main  blocks,  and  the  original  building  is  that  at  the  top  of 
the  street  on  the  right-hand  side  surmounted  by  a  glass  dome.  Up 
to  the  year  1885  this  warehouse  towered  above  an  environment  of 
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CENTRAL  PREMISES    amtinuec. 


1  with 


a  ( 

lull.  It 

i   l»lutk   ilie   Httiik 
i   Il(x>r;  above  thtft 


hIiiiii  |»ro|MTty.     At  tlu*  rf:«r  wan  "  ('l*>fk  AlU-y 
old  cottugt^.  mid  letidin^  to  ('nr|M)iatinti  Strf«t 
and  coal  vardH.  a  cotttiii-wuHtt*  wurflifiiiH«' 
Imildiii^H  wer«»  MdvuHMii.     All  thitii'  liavi- 
tniilditi^M   o!  W.S.       In    the    » 

occupiiH  a  .  I  lie  fiortion  of  tli«    . 

the  unicen-  Halfruoiii  and  liuyem*  ofiioeii  are  miuati^i.  and  Xht 
rt*niain  it*r  of  the  pixMniHeti  hoiiHe  part  of  the  FumiMhing  and  the 
Slalio.jen*  I>epartnientK.  The  fiiniiahing  HhowrooiuH  exhibit 
Miiniplfft  of  practically  ever)*  article  that  can  be  included  under 
that  de!iomination.  from  auiteH  for  the  drnwuij^-room  to  flat-irons, 
literally  too  numerous  to  mention.  ScxrietieM  in  the  %'icinity  of 
Manch(*Hter  are  able  to  aend  prospective  cuatomem  to  inspect 
the  strcks,  thuH  enabling  the  memnem  of  a  huuiII  village  Store 
to  gain  the  aamo  advantages  as  are  enjoyed  by  city  folk.  Carpets, 
rugs,  plate,  and  jewellen  are  all  to  l»e  found  h«*re.  The  Stationer^' 
Department  supplies  S<x'ieties  with  wrapping  pui)er.  twine,  nnd 
pajMT  bags,  Ix'sides  all  kiiids  of  fancy  stationer)'.  H(*creation  is 
also  dealt  in,  for  this  depaiiriient  will  provide  concerts,  or  organise 
excursions  for  holiday  makers. 

The  buildings  on  the  left  of  Balloon  Street  are  shown  on  s 
larger  scale  in  the  illustration  op|x>site.  Here,  again.  seTeral 
mean  and  insanitary'  courts  and  alleys  have  been  demolished  to 
give  place  to  a  fine  pile  facing  C'oqK)ration  Street.  At  the  top 
is  the  Mitchell  Memorial  Hall,  named  after  Mr.  J.  T.  \V.  Mitchell, 
wIk)  died  in  189o,  having  lx*en  Chainnan  of  the  C.W.S.  for 
twenty-one  yeai-s.  The  Hall  is  l()7ft.  long,  OTft.  wide,  and  33ft. 
in  height ;  it  will  seat  1 .20(1  |K*rsons.  The  first  Quart«Tly  Meetinff 
held  hei-e  was  in  St»pteml)er.  UH)7.  The  floors  below  the  Hall 
are  ixcupied  by  the  Board  and  Committee  Rooms,  the  Secretary's 
and  (ieneral  OOices.  and  the  basement  provides  s  commodious 
Diniiig-hall,  rendered  bright  and  attractive  oy  dint  of  many  mirrors 
and  white  enamel  paint. 

The  Architects'  Department  is  located  in  this  building.  A 
large  and  efficient  staff  is  constantly  occupied  with  work  for  the 
C.>N'.S.  and  retaiil  Societies. 

Nearly  2.*^()0  employ^  are  engaged  in  earning  their  daily 
bread  at  the  Central  premises. 


Balloon  Street  and  Garden  Street. 


o 


N  either  side  of  this  building  will  be  noticed  the  words 
"Co-operative  Wholesale  Society;"  these  mark  the 
limita  of  the  warehouse  acquired  in  18jS9.  The  Grocery 
Department  is  in  possession  of  the  major  portion  of  this 
block.  Here  are  held  stocks  of  all  goods  coming  under 
the  head  of  grocery,  in  variety  too  great  to  enumerate. 
An  extensive  trade  is  done  in  packed  goods,  and  a  small 
regiment  of  damsels  is  kept  busily  occupied   in   filling 

f rackets  of  convenient  size  with  rice,  tapioca,  canary  seed, 
inseed,  oatmeal,  and  self-raising  flour;  150  tons  of  this 
latter  commodity  is  the  average  weekly  output. 

On  the  ground  floor  at  the  extreme  left  the  generating 
plant  for  the  supply  of  light  and  power  is  placed  in  lofty 
rooms  second  to  none  in  space  or  equipment.  Situated 
on  the  upper  floors  and  basement  of  the  building  fronting 
Balloon  Street  is  the  Boot  and  Shoe  Department.  Here 
one  may  find  220,000  pairs  of  footgear  for  men,  women, 
boys,  girls,  and  infants  in  immense  variety  of  patterns, 
drawn  from  the  factories  at  Leicester,  Heckmondwike, 
Enderhv.  Riishdcti.  and  lieeds. 


Drapery  Warehouse,  Balloon  Street. 


TpHIS  wiirehouse  is  at  the  corner  of  BnlKiti.t  Siitti  and 
^  Federation  Sti-eet,  a  ihoronghfure  crealed  by  the 
CWV.S.,  and  a  name  conferred  ii(x>n  it  that  has  a  deep 
significance  to  all  Co-operators. 

Prom  the  topmost  floor  to  the  basement  it  is  stocked 
with  a  hu^'e  variety  of  goods,  including  everything  that 
should  fnid  a  place  in  a  well-e<piip|HHl  l>rai>er>'  Store. 

The  vagaries  of  fashion  arc*  kept  closely  in  view  by 
the  buyers  in  the  \arious  departments,  and  hard  indeed  to 
satisfy  would  l»e  the  customer  whose  rcMpiirements  the 
r.W.S.  failed  to  meet.  This  remark  applicrs  not  only  to 
the  Ix^wildering  variety  of  materials  drawn  from  world- 
wide sources,  but  also  with  ecpial  force  to  the  productions 
made  in  the  C.W.S.  Factories.  Theit*  is  also  the  added 
satisfaction  in  this  i^espect  that  the  C.W.S.  goods  are 
made  under  known  conditions  of  healthy  surroundings. 


Drapery,  &c.,  Departments,  Dantzic  Street. 


Vrns 
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Original  Dantiic  Street  Premises. 


TTHE  C.W.8.  entered  into  the  drapery  trade  in  1873,  and 
*■  with  such  success  that  a  warehouse  in  Dantzic  Street  was 
secured  in  1875.  At  tiiis  time  the  business  in  drapery  and 
woollen  cloth  amounted  to  £114,000  annually.  Additions  were 
constantly  made  to  adapt  the  premises  to  the  growing  demands 
until  the  building  reached  its  present  dimensions.  It  was  not 
long,  however,  before  the  cry  was  again  raised  for  more  room, 
ana  the  fine  draper>'  warehouse  in  Balloon  Street  was  erected 
and  opened  in  1904.  Even  then  the  Millinery,  Mantle,  and 
Costume  l^partments  had  to  be  left  at  Dantzic  Street. 

Two  of  the  floors  here  are  occupied  by  the  Woollens  and 
Ready-madea  Department.  The  ready-mades  are  all  from  the 
C.W.S.  Factories  at  Broughton  or  Leeds,  and  the  cloth  from 
various  sources,  amongst  others  the  C.W.S.  Batley  Mill  and  the 
Soottiah  C.W.S.  Ettrick  Mills.  From  this  department  the  male 
Co-operator  can  be  completely  supplied  with  all  the  articles 
"  by  necessity  or  custom. 


T^i 
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Bacon  Factory,  Trafford  Wharf, 


TD\  >N  rolling  and  smoking  was  carried  oa  in  the  Balloou 
LJ  ^  .^^,^  wari*lioti8e  for  many  yearn  until  the  exigenciM  of  apaoe 
made  it  ncceHaar)'  to  find  l>etter  accommodation.  With  tliia 
end  in  view,  a  plot  of  land  wtiM  (UH;ured  ou  tlie  banka  of  the  Ship 
Canal,  adjacent  to  the  Sun  Mill,  and  here  •  factory  waa  built. 
A'hich  huM  now  lieen  in  uae  aUuit  aeven  years. 

The  Trufford  Wharf  Factory  in  not  a  curing  houae.  So  far 
»^  the  C.W.S.  M  concerned,  curing  is  done  at  the  C.W.S. 
i  utoriea  in  Tralee  (Ireland)  and  Merning  (l>*nmark).  At  Tmlee 
•  week  about  l.lKXt  \)His  an*  killed  and  twice  as  i»an\'  sides 
II  cured.  These  arr  <!<  >'|mtched  to  the  (\W.S.  at  Trafford 
Wliarf.  liondon.  Bristol.  C'aixlifT.  and  Newcastle.  To  meet  the 
demand  for  smoked  hacofi  there  are  eighteen  stoves  of  the  latest 
and  best  pattern. 

There  are  alx>ut  70  employ^  engafied  mainly  in  the  making 
of  rolls,  and  the  weight  of  Imicoii  and  hania  dealt  with  weekly 
v;iri..<  from  12i*  tons  to  140  to!is. 


THE  TRANSPORT  WAREHOUSE  AND  VHARF 

;...^  .i  frontage  to  the  canal  of  IGO  feet,  the  buildings  occupying 
36:>ft.  by  60ft.  The  premises  and  site  were  acquired  in  July, 
UHJ8.  and  the  warehouse  is  now  well  equipped  for  receiving, 
storing,  and  despatching  the  various  conunodities.  Five  elect nc 
cranes  lift  the  goods  from  the  hold  of  ship  or  barge  to  the 
warehouse,  and  aepoeit  them  in  railway  wagons  on  the  ouayside 
or  transfer*  them  to  lurries.  The  |)ennanent  staff  of  23  is 
augmented  by  casual  labour  at  busy  tmiea,  as  in  tlie  dried  fruit 
season,  until  as  many  as  2(H»  workers  may  be  emnloytxl.  and  these 
deal  with  an  average  of  LO.UX)  tons  of  merchandise  yearly.  The 
C.W.S.  is,  we  Mieve.  the  only  finn  which  possesses  its  own 
arcoiiiiiio<Iatioii  at  the  Manchester  docks. 


THE  ENGINEERING  WORKS 

is  the  latest  addition  to  the  Trafford  Park  group.  It  was  originally 
a  Impair  shop,  but  now  deals  most  I  v  with  new  work,  and  modem 
t<x)ls  have  been  installed  for  undertaking  ^neral  engineering, 
electrical  work,  and  millwrighting  in  all  its  branches.  The 
Engineers*  Department  at  Balloon  Street  act  aa  consulting 
niei*hanical,  electrical,  and  heating  and  ventilating  engineers  for 
complete  installations,  reports  being  made  on  existing  work,  and 
plans  and  s|)ecifications  prepared  for  repairs  or  new  work. 


Newcastle  Branch, 


Newcastle  Branch.  Waterloo  Street,  in  1876. 


TTHE  Newcastle-upon-Tyne  Branch  was  established  in 
•*•  1871,  or  exactly  eight  years  after  the  inception  of 
the  C.W.S.  at  Manchester.  Business  was  commenced  in 
a  small  four-roomed  warehouse,  but,  with  a  rapidity 
characteristic  of  the  institution,  the  trade  outgrew  the 
accommodation,  and  it  was  thereupon  decided  to  build  the 
Waterloo  Street  warehouse,  the  occupation  of  which  was 
entered  into  in  1876.  That,  too,  only  sufficed  for  a  time, 
and  eventually  it  became  necessary  to  erect  the  larger 
wareliouse  in  West  Bland  ford  Street. 


t^z^'^V'-  ■ 
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Ncwculk  Bnaeh—eenlinoed. 

▼EST  BLANDFORD  STREET. 

rhe  West  BUndford  Street  building!  are  devoted  to 
tl.r  (inK*et7.  ProviMion.  Boot  and  Shoe,  Woolleni  and 
Ki  .kii>  luadet).  Maiiche*(t(*r  nnd  Qreya,  Dreaa,  and  Paper 
ttt  i    Stationerv    Depa*  hh   well   an   the  Oeoml 

oiiii-eti.   Boararoomii.  ,:   Hall,   niid   Dining-rooin. 

In  the  centre  of  the  main  buildingii  is  a  spacious 
co^ered-in  yard,  where  the  receiving  and  despatchinff  of 
»11  goods  is  conducted.  Furtlier  up  the  street  will  be 
found  the  Motor  Garasc  and  Stables,  and  also  a  building 
where  the  Saddlery  and  Leather  Bug-making  Departinenta 
ait-  located. 


WATERLOO  AND  THORNTON  STREETS. 

As  the  name  in  the  illustration  implies,  the  building 
on  the  left,  which  stands  in  Thornton  Street,  is  occupied 
hy  the  Fumishine  and  Carpets  Department,  whilst  the 
.  I  tr — the  Waterloo  Street  buildings — accommodatea  the 
M.linery  and  Fancy  and  Jewellery  and  Fancy 
Departments. 


I 


Newcastle-upon-Tyne  Quayside 
Warehouse. 

nnUE  erection  of  tliis  huilding  was  commenced  in  liKX) 
•*•  and  completed  in  1902.  It  originally  consisted  of 
eight  floors,  hut  in  I'.Kli)  an  extension  became  necessary. 
and  the  roof,  which  had  hitherto  been  flat,  was  covered 
in.  The  building  is  9()ft.  wide  by  120ft.  long,  and  the 
height  from  floor  to  ceiling  on  each  floor  is  a  little  over 
lift.  It  is  capable  of  warehousing  l)etween  7,(X)0  and 
8,0CX)  tons.  Being  conveniently  situated  to  the  river  and 
in  close  proximity  to  that  part  of  the  quay  where  the 
London.  Continental,  and  otner  regular  lines  of  steamers 
discharee  their  cargoes,  it  has  proved  to  be  a  gi'eat  boon 
to  the  departments  it  sei^ves.  One  of  the  floors  is  used 
as  a  bonded  store  for  the  warehousing  of  dutiable  goods. 
and  it  is,  of  course,  only  open  during  regulation  hours. 
There  are  loading  and  discharging  platforms  fronting  the 
quayside,  and  also  at  the  back,  which  opens  out  into 
Sandgate.  All  goods  on  account  of  the  Grocery.  Butter, 
and  No.  1  Grain  Department  are  dealt  with  by  the  staff 
there,  and  machinfry  has  \^oen  instnlU"!  f^"  cleaning 
fruit,  grain,  &c. 


I 


^ 
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Green  Fruit  and  Potato  Department, 
Stowell  Street. 

npIIESE  premises  are  situated  in  cloae  proximity  to  the 
^  Newcastle  fruit  and  vegetable  marketH.  The  buildiDg 
v.  as  comnleted  in  the  year  11KI9,  and  comprises  basement, 
ground.  Xo.  1.  and  No.  2  Hoors.  In  the  basement  is  the 
banana-room,  specially  constructed  for  the  ri|)ening  of 
( ':iiiar\'  and  Jamaica  bananas.  On  the  ground  floor  the 
w(iik  of  receiving  and  despatching  is  transacted,  and 
sj^tcial  facilities  are  provided  in  the  way  of  two  large 
duckways,  enabling  four  vehicles  to  be  attended  to  at 
the  same  time.  On  the  first  floor  are  situated  the 
manager's,  assistants*,  and  general  offices,  whilst  a 
portion  of  the  flat  is  also  utilised  as  the  saleroom.  The 
second  floor  is  principally  used  for  storing  goods  of  a 
keeping  quality,  such  as  nuts,  figs.  Ac. 


Pclaw :  Bird's-cyc  View, 


THK  ijolicy  of  the  CWV.S. — and,  indeed,  of  the  Co-operative 
nioveinent  throughout — is  to  produce  for  the  consumer  the 
nece«san«^  of  hfo  at  the  least  possible  cost  consistent  with  the 
bwt  pOHsible  conditions  for  the  workers. 

It  is  n  noticoahle  fact  that  the  productive  works  of  the 
Wholesjile  were  nearly  all  centred  in  and  around  Manchester, 
until,  in  pursuit  of  the  policy  above  referred  to,  it  was  found 
that  the  goods  there  produced  could  not  he  supplied  to  the 
consumers  in  the  Newcastle  district  at  the  least  possible  cost, 
consequent  u|K>n  the  enormous  carriage  they  had  to  bear.  As  a 
remedy  the  Newcastle  Branch  Connnittee  considered  that  their 
duty  lay  in  the  direction  of  establishing  productive  works  in  their 
own  district,  so  they  at  once  set  about  to  find  a  suitable  place 
wherein  to  commence  o|)erations.  In  their  endeavours  to  do  this 
they  had  in  view  the  heavy  rates,  taxes,  Ac,  the  factories  would 
be  called  ujjon  to  pay  if  they  were  established  in  Newcastle, 
and  it  was  for  this  reason  partly  that  Pelaw  was  chosen  as  the 
vemje  of  productive  effort  by  the  Newcastle  Branch.  Another 
reason  which  animated  them  in  their  selection  of  Pelaw  as  the 
ground  on  which  their  victories  should  be  won  was  that  the  land 
could  lie  procured  at  a  very  small  cost ;  and.  again,  the  sites 
available  were  adjacent  to  the  railway,  thus  saving  the  heavy 
charges  for  cartage  to  and  from  the  station. 

Illustrations  of  the  separate  works  will  Ix?  found  following, 
with  one  exception.  This  is  the  electric  generating  station.  The 
grouping  together  of  a  number  of  factories  affords  a  splendid 
op|x>rtunity  of  effecting  a  very  great  economy  in  power  supply, 
and  this  has  been  taken  full  advantage  of  at  Pelaw.  The  whole 
of  the  power,  light,  and  steam  for  heating  and  boiling  purposes 
is  suf  pli(»d  from  a  central  generating  station  to  the  four  factories. 

In  addition  there  is  an  Engineering  Works  for  the  purpose  of 
attending  to  repairs  of  present  machinery-  and  the  erection  of 
new — to  cater  for  the  wants  of  Societies  in  connection  with 
electric  and  other  plant. 

There  is  also  a  connnodious  dining-room,  which  is  found  to  be 
a  gn»Mt  convenience,  as  the  greater  number  of  the  employes  come 
from  cr»i»Hirl*M:il>l«.  ilishiiires. 


> 


Drug  and  Drysaltery  Works,  Pclaw. 


VY/riH  i\  vusv  l«.  supplying  ScK-iflien  wilh  tlruj;  uimI 
^^  ill  vsallt  IV  urljt  It }»  of  the  (»fHl  (piality.  niul  to  pliitc  in 
tUv  hatidH  of  CcHoperetors  goodH  of  u  clii'inu-ul  nature 
which  should  be  abeolutely  pure,  the  Dirfctorn  dfcidcd  in 
1896  to  cotiiinence  this  branch  of  buHineHM.  From  the 
))Of;inning  the  growth  of  the  department  has  been 
<  \riptiotiully  rapid.  Work  was  oommeoced  in  1896  with 
tivt'  packing  girls  and  two  men  for  manufacturing,  but 
soon  this  staff  had  to  be  largely  increased.  The  one  room 
in  West  Bland  ford  Street  premises  allotted  to  the  new 
venture  waa  soon  insufficient  until  the  space  neceaaary  for 
the  department  was  increased  five-fold. 

The  development  of  the  denartment  waa  too  great  for 
the  allocation  of  the  additional  space  necessary  to  it,  so 
the  Directors  had  to  look  out  for  a  more  suitable  place 
where  the  department  could  make  further  progresa,  and 
iVluvv  was  the  nluce  chosen,  giving  birth  to  Pelaw 
s|>ecialities,  notably  Pelaw  Polish,  &c. 

Handsome  buildings  covering  exactly  one  acre  were 
soon  erected,  specially  designed  and  fitted  for  the 
economical  working  of  a  department  of  this  character. 
When  it  is  mention«l  that  no  less  than  2CK)  to  30()  different 
articles  are  manufactured  and  packed  it  will  be  seen  that 
great  attention  was  requisite  to  obtain  the  best  facilities 
for  economical  working,  with  the  result  that  tlie  works 
are  the  best  equipfMxi  for  their  purpose  in  the  country*. 
\  visitor  cannot  leave  these  works  without  being 
impressed  with  the  well-lighted  and  general  airy 
ap|>earance  of  this  building — two  important  considerations 
to  the  employes.  Cleanliness  of  the  worktteople  in  their 
pink  print  costumes  and  caps  to  matcn.  which  are 
provided  by  the  Society,  adds  to  the  nicturesque  scene, 
and  the  great  facilities  for  coping  with  a  big  volume  of 
trade  are  evident  ever\\vhere. 


Cabinet  Factory,  Pelaw, 


npHE  arraiigeinent  of  these  buildings  has  been  made  with 
^  I  he  greatest  care  and  forethought.  Economy  in 
transit,  unloading,  and  storage  are  followed  by  a  carefully- 
planned  system  of  putting  the  work  through  inside  the 
factory ;  from  the  rough  log  to  the  finished  article  no 
|)oint  is  missed.  .\t  (he  back  of  the  factory  one  looks 
down  from  the  level  of  the  yard  on  to  the  railway  siding, 
into  which  the  wagons  of  timber  are  shunted.  A 
travelling  electric  crane  here  renders  grcat  service  by 
directly  trans|)orting  the  logs  from  the  railway  to  the 
timber  store  and  saw  shed. 

Every  possible  precaution  is  taken  to  ensure  the 
proper  diying  of  the  wood,  and  the  heat  from  the  boilers 
of  the  power-house  is  utilised  for  this  purpose.  The 
factor\'  is  replete  with  the  most  recent  inventions  in  the 
way  of  machiner}*,  and  in  addition  is  fitted  with  a  system 
of  exhaust  pipes  which  suck  tiie  dust  and  shavings  from 
the  machines  and  deposit  it  in  the  boiler-house.  There 
are  no  productions  of  the  C.W.S.  more  worthy  the  support 
of  the  Societies,  as  an  ins|)ection  of  the  sliowrooms  at 
Newcastle  would  prove. 


Clothing  Factory,  Pclaw. 

THE  building  bearing  the  name  of  **  Tailoring 
Factory  "  contains  four  departments;  on  the  grouna 
floor  the  kersey  department,  wherein  is  manufactured 
miners'  and  artisans*  clothing;  the  tailoring  department, 
for  the  production  of  bespoke  clothing;  the  top  floor  is 
devoted  to  the  manufacture  of  men's  woollen  snirtA  and 
ladies'  underclothing;  the  first  floor  is  the  cutting-room 
for  tailoring,  shirts,  and  underclothing,  and  stockroom  for 
the  above  departments. 

All  machmes  are  of  the  high-speed  type  and  electrically 
driven,  like  all  the  machinery  at  Pelaw.  The  girls  use 
patent  adjustable  seats,  which  add  much  to  tlieir  comfort ; 
the  workrooms  are  light  and  air}',  and  labour  is  lightened 
by  the  use  of  machinery  in  every  direction.  Wages  are 
fixed  by  piece  work,  and  also  hour  work,  the  rates  being 
above  the  average  in  the  district. 

Shirtmaking  was  started  at  Pelaw,  nine  years  ago. 
in  a  small  way,  but  now  260  machines  are  employed  in 
the  four  departments. 


Printing  Works,  Pelaw, 


THIS  department  conunenced  at  West  Blandford  Street 
in  the  spring  of  1898,  in  connection  with  the  paper 
department  which  liad  l)een  started  previously,  and  in 
July.  11X12.  a  removal  took  place  to  the  new  works  at 
IVIaw,  where  the  pa|)er  and  printing  departments  were 
carried  on  jointly  up  to  June,  19C>8,  when,  consequent  on 
the  nt»ce8sity  for  a  greater  development  of  the  two 
hmnches  of  husiness,  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  separate 
the  two  departments,  and  leave  the  printing  and  allied 
trades  the  full  use  of  the  Pelaw  Works. 

.\8  in  most  of  the  C.W.S.  factories,  white  glazed 
bricks  are  used  to  line  the  walls  inside.  The  lighting  of 
the  rooms  is  thus  veiy  nnich  improved,  while  cleaning 
is  a  matter  of  the  greatest  ease.  Not  merely  is  dirt  less 
liable  to  lodge  on  the  porcelain  surface,  but  it  shows 
its<*lf  to  the  eye  at  once  when  there.  The  rooms  are  all 
heated  and  ventilated  by  the  Sirocco  system.  Large  air 
<liuts  lead  from  the  heating  apparatus,  which  is  in  a 
-II;. 1 11  separate  building,  to  each  room.  A  powerful  fan 
drives  the  warm  air  through  these  pi|)es  into  each  room. 
The  air  supplied  has  the  normal  amount  of  moisture  in  it, 
and  is  much  more  healthy  to  breathe  and  work  in  than 
the  dry  heat  of  a  room  warmed  by  radiation  from  hot 
\npe»  or  metal  surfaces. 

The  equipment  of  the  works  is  of  the  most  modern 
character,  a  large  addition  having  been  made  to  the  plant 
during  the  past  two  years.  The  works,  which  are  lighted 
and  machinery-  driven  by  electricity,  cater  for  the  full 
requirements  of  the  C.W.S.  works  and  departments,  as 
well  as  Societies  in  the  North,  for  everj-  description  of 
printing,  bookbinding,  cardboard  box-making,  &c. 


London :  Leman  Street. 


nplilS  fine  block  of  buildingH  in  the  lieacJcjuurterri  of  tho 
*"  Ixiiidon  Branch.  The  older  purl  of  the  building. 
With  the  clock  tower,  wan  erected  in  1887,  and  tin*  new 
wing  for  the  acconiniodation  of  the  dni|)ery  department 
wuH  o|R'ned  for  business  in  1910.  The  general  ofiice, 
bonnlrooni,  conference-hall,  dining-roonm.  and  kitchc*n 
are  all  in  the  older  building,  where  alno  the  groc4fr>' 
aalerooni  and  buyers  *  offices  are  situated.  The  bMeinent 
8er\'es  the  purpose  of  a  storeroom  for  provisions— cheese, 
biitt«T.  I'KP*.  lard.  Ac. — while  the  up|)er  floors  are 
dfvuit-d  to  the  grocery  and  boot  and  shoe  departments. 
:iiifss  U'inji  given  both  to  the  new  wing  unci  to  a  Htil! 
older  building  not  shown  in  the  illustration,  where 
the  funiishiiig.  ironmongery,  carfiets.  and  stationer}' 
departments  are  situated. 

The  latest  wing  is  devoted  to  the  heavy  and  fancy 
drai)ery,  millinery,  and  reudy-mades  departments,  the 
basement  l)eing  used  for  a  joint  packing-room.  At  the  top 
of  the  buihling  is  a  telephonic  exchange,  which  connects 
all  the  departments  in  Ix)ndon,  Northampton,  Bristol, 
Cardiff,  Manchester,  Newcastle,  and  the  productive  works 
in  various  parts  of  the  countr}'. 

The  building,  which  is  333  feet  in  length,  is  of 
fireproof  construction,  the  f1nr»rs  beifip  built  of  steel  and 
ctH-ivte.  an  autoiiuitic  tin  ;:  apparatus  being 

tiisialled  throughout.     B<'vi  .me  staircases  for 

l)u>iii(ss  purposes,  iron  stalr^vays  provide  extra  exit  in 
case  of  tire.  There  are  two  electric  passenger  lifts. 
U'sides  numerous  lifts  for  the  conveyance  of  goods. 
Klectric  light  is  provided  throughout,  and  the  building  is 
warmetl  by  low-nressurc  hot-water  pipes.  .\n  efTicienlly- 
drilled  fire  brignae  coiii|K)sed  of  menibers  of  the  staff  cfford 
additional  security  against  fire. 


London :  Bacon  Stoves,  &c, 


/CONSIGNMENTS  of  green  bacon  are  here  received 
^  from  various  pig  blaughtering  centres.  The  English, 
Irisli,  and  Danish  meat  arrives  packed  in  bales,  the 
Canadian  in  boxes,  the  C.W.S.  supplies  to  Societies 
being  sent  out  in  crates.  A  large  proportion  of  the  meat 
conies  from  the  C.NV.S.  bacon  factory  in  Herning, 
Denmark;  while  supplies  are  also  received  from  the 
C.W.S.  bacon  factory  at  Tralee,  Ireland.  The  green 
bacon  is  put  into  the  stoves,  of  which  there  are  nine,  with 
a  capacity  of  2,034  sides.  The  smoking  process  takes 
three  davs,  so  that  there  is  a  nominal  capacity  of  over 
4,000  sides  per  week. 

Above  tne  bacon  stoves  is  a  storeroom  for  C.W.S. 
brushes  from  the  Leeds  factory ;  and  in  connection  with 
the  London  Branch  Furnishing  Department  are 
workrooms  for  French  polishing,  upholstering,  and  the 
manufacture  of  l)edding.  The  leather  and  grindery 
department  occupies  a  portion  of  the  building.  Here  are 
kept  large  stocks  of  butts  and  bends  of  leather  in  the 
various  tannages  suitable  for  repairing,  besides  numerous 
requisites  for  the  lioot  trade,  such  as  nails,  rivets,  rubber 
heels,  laces,  socks,  and  leggings. 
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London :  Clothing  Factory* 


nrilE    cioihing    f acton.    Mituated    in    Grove    Street. 

*     Ix>iidon,  E.,  is  rtve  iniiiutes'  walk  from  the  c<  •  • 
preiniHeti   of    the    I^Jtidon    Brunch,    and    catem    loi 
(M»HiK)kc  and  ix^ady-niudc  clothnijj  trade  of  the  Societies 
in  the  Ix>ndon  district,  inchidin^  the  West  of  England  and 
South  Wales.     It  gives  employment  to  fourteen  ^■ 
cutters,   whose  labours  are  assisted  by  a   i>owerMi: 
band-knife.    There  are  also  fifty  power-driven  sewint:    :.  : 
buttonhole  machines.    The  pressing  is  done  by  men.  untti^ 
self-heating  gas-iix)ns.     The  cuttuig-room   occupi(*s  the 
ground  floor,  and  the  trousers  and  vests  are  machined  on 
the  floor  above.     On  the  second  floor  is  the  sorting  and 
examining  room,  while  the  machines  in  the  room  above 
are  devoff^  to  coat  making.     The  factor}'  employs  a  staff 
of  !  •^.     Two  stone  staircases,  one  at  each  end  of 

the  .  .  give  adequate  means  of  exit  in  case  of  fire; 

the  air  space  is  ample,  and  the  sanitary*  arrangements  all 
that  can  be  desired.  The  wages  paid  are  the  best  London 
rates,  and  a  general  air  of  contentment  pen-ades  the 
factory,  while  the  workers,  the  pick  of  their  class,  all  look 
the  picture  of  health. 

The  smaller  building,  conveniently  situated  next  to 
the  tailoring  factor}',  is  used  as  a  woollen  cloth  warehouse, 
where  the  productions  of  Bat  ley  Mill  are  to  be  found. 


London :  Tea  Department. 

T^HE  Tea.  Cofifee,  and  Cocoa  Departments  are  worked 

^    as  a  joint   business  by   the   English   and   Scottish 

Wholesale    Societies.      The    premises    are    immediately 

rMite  those  of  the  C.W.S.  in  Leman  Street,  and  are 
conveniently  near  the  bonded  warehouses.  It  was  in 
1882  that  the  two  great  federations  decided  to  join  in  the 
supplying  of  tea.  The  first  warehouse  was  a  small  one, 
close  to  Leman  Street — how  small  may  be  guessed  by  the 
fact  that  it  employed  only  four  warehousemen  and  half 
a  dozen  boys.  By  the  end  of  1885,  however,  the  business 
was  so  important  that  when  a  disastrous  fire  occurred 
on  December  30th  it  was  sufficient  to  cause  a  loss  of 
£35,000.  No  further  calamity  marred  the  steady  growth 
of  the  business  in  the  succeeding  years.  In  1897  the 
present  large  premises  in  Leman  Street  were  opened,  but 
within  a  short  time  it  was  found  that  much  more  space 
would  be  required,  and  extensions  have  recently  been 
completed  that  will  afford  much  greater  facilities  for  the 
business.  The  factory  is  splendidly  equipped  with 
numerous  labour-saving  appliances,  and  the  most 
up-to-date  weighing  and  packing  machinery  is  installed, 
which  arouses  wonder  and  admiration  from  every  one  who 
is  privileged  to  see  it.  The  latest  figures  published  nt 
the  time  of  writing  give  the  total  annual  safes  of  tea  to 
be  25,000.0001bs. 
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Silvcrtown  Mill  and  Factories. 


T^IIlS  bird'B-eye  view  is  inserted  for  the  purpose  of 
^  showing  the  relative  positions  of  the  Hour  Mill, 
Productive,  and  Soap  Works.  Other  platen,  which  will 
l)e  found  in  their  places,  give  the  separate  buildings  with 
a  brief  account  of  tlie  particular  work  carried  on. 


Bristol  Depot. 


THE  architectural  style  of  this  building  is  a  free  treatment 
of  English  Renaissance.  Due  attention  has  been  given  to  the 
provision  of  light  and  air  at  every  portion  of  the  premises, 
including  the  basement.  It  is  situated  in  the  most  central  part  of 
the  city,  the  Floating  Harbour  forminc  the  boundary  on  one  side, 
thus  bringing  water  comnumication  direct  to  the  building.  An 
area  of  about  2,231  square  yards  is  occupied,  consisting  of 
basement  and  six  floors. 

The  total  height  of  the  building  from  the  street  to  the  ridge 
of  the  roof  is  86  feet ;  to  clock  tower  top,  130  feet.  The  present 
floor  space  is  about  UK),000  square  feet,  ultimately  to  be  increased 
to  1.5().(J()0  SQuare  feet. 

The  building  has  a  commanding  entrance  from  the  Quay, 
surmounted  by  sculptural  figures,  illustrating  two  of  the  local 
industries — mining  and  agriculture — and  is  fitted  with  electrically- 
driven  passenger  lift  running  through  the  well-hole,  which  gives 
rapid  means  of  access  to  every  floor.  Similar  hoists  communicate 
direct  with  all  the  departments,  i.e.,  grocery,  drapery,  boots, 
furnishing,  ready-mades  and  w^oollen  cloth,  and  grocery  sundry 
packing. 

The  internal  structure  is  fire  resisting,  the  columns  being  of 
iron  and  the  floor  of  steel  girders,  filled  in  with  cement  concrete 
and  covered  with  pine  flooring. 

The  power  and  light  is  electrical.  Heat  is  by  low-pressure  hot 
water  apparatus,  radiators  being  fixed  in  the  various  rooms. 

Every  precaution  has  been  taken  against  fire,  the  building 
being  fitted  throughout  with  an  installation  of  automatic  fire 
sprinklers  of  the  **  Grinnell  "  pattern. 

A  complete  system  of  telephones  is  installed  for  communication 
between  all  departments. 
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Brislington  Butter  Factory. 


Trills  fnctot^  ha8  been  erected  at  Brttiliiif^on. 
^  SoriienieUhire,  with  the  priiiiary  object,  not  of 
producing  butter  itself,  but  to  blend  and  pack  butter 
obtained  from  various  sources  to  meet  the  re<|uirements 
of  numerous  Societies.  We  distinguinh  such  blending 
places  as  "  factories  "  as  against  **  creameries."  where 
butter  is  actually  produced  straight  frotn  the  cream.  It 
is  a  distinction  worth  noting,  as  the  two  ti^nns  are  often 
confused,  but  are  not  in  any  way  synonymous. 

Business  commenced  in  June,  1904.  when  the  trade 
for  the  hulf  year  was  4*12,000.  The  sales  have  steadily 
irtnvased.  and  now  the  total  trade  done  in  twelve  months 
almost  reachc-s  i-200,000. 

The  prcxl  net  ions  of  the  factory  have  met  with  the 
approval  of  Societies  to  such  an  extent  that  about  twelve 
:iu>!iths  ago  the  factory  was  extended  and  the  plant 
(liiplicated.  With  these  additions  the  factor>'  has  far 
^Mt.itiT  facilities  to  cope  witli  the  steadily  increasing 
Ml! put.  The  motive  power  is  different  to  that  usually 
« ::,!  l-.yed  in  butter  factories,  the  various  machines  being 
ilrivcii  by  electric  motors.  The  present  capacity  is  about 
sixty  tons  per  week.  The  greatest  proportion  of  the 
output  is  in  lib.  and  \\h.  tablets  and  prints,  but  bulk 
butter  is  also  packed  in  Icwt.  casks  and  561b.  and  3BIb. 
pyramids.  Supplies  of  cream  can  also  be  obtained 
throughout  the  year,  packed  in  attractive  jars  or  in  bulk. 


Cardiff  Depot. 


npilE  building,  which  faces  Bute  Terrace  and  Mary  Ann 
^  Street,  was  erected  by  the  Building  Department, 
liondon  Branch,  from  the  designs  of  our  architect  at 
Balloon  Street.  It  consists  of  basement,  ground,  first, 
second,  third,  and  fourth  floors.  The  basement  floor  is 
7ft.  below  pavement  level,  and  up  to  the  ground  floor  is 
12ft.  high,  the  walls  being  built  with  ivory-white  glazed 
bricks.  The  eround  floor  is  about  110ft.  by  44ft.  and 
12ft.  high.  The  walls  of  this  and  the  other  floors  are 
matchboarded  all  round.  On  the  first  floor  are  the 
saleroom,  general  offices,  manager's  office,  and  the  usual 
lavatory  accommodation.  Part  of  the  third  floor  is  used 
for  departmental  showrooms,  and  the  fourth  floor  is 
occupied  by  the  Draj)ery  Department.  The  main 
staircase,  which  runs  from  the  basement  to  the  top  floor, 
is  surmounted  by  a  tower  about  14ft.  high,  and  flagstaff. 
The  building  is  fitted  up  with  electric  light,  the  supply 
being  taken  from  the  Corporation  mains.  The  heating' 
arrangements  are  carried  out  by  hot-water  pipes  and 
radiators  situated  at  convenient  points. 
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Northampton  Depot. 


npliK  front  part  of  the  larger  building  was  built  in 
*  lSi»7  by  tbf  (WV.S.'h  own  Building  Depurtnicnt, 
und  ufterwurds  extended  to  meet  the  increaHed  trade.  It 
is  uHc«d  for  the  dint ribut ion  of  grocerieH  to  the  »inall 
SocietieM  in  the  diHtrict.  (IVcviounly  two  Muudl  rooms 
were  occupied,  which  were  opened  in  ()clob<*r,  IHIMI,  for 
uMc*  as  a  saleroom  only.)  There  is  altto  a  large  General 
Oflice,  some  of  the  clerks  being  engaged  wholly  in  audit 
work,  in  the  su|>er>'iHion  of  Scxrieties*  accounts. 

The  smaller  building  is  used  as  a  bacon  warehouse, 
containing  smoke  stoves.  There  is  a  large  trade  done  in 
Irish  and  Danish  sides  (smoked  and  plain),  cured  in  our 
<>  '     jht<M'ies.   and  smoked  on  the  premises;  also  a 

(  It*  (pnintity  of  .American  bacon  is  sold,  coitsisting 

of  C  unilK'ilatid  cuts.  Is^llies.  hams,  also  smoked  and  plain 
rolls.  The  rolling  is  done  on  thf  premiws,  and  iUv  bacon 
is  lx)ught  priiicipully  direct  through  our  New  York  house. 

The  I)e|H»t  is  situated  al)out  1(M>  yaixls  from  the*  Town 
Ilall.  and  the  same  distance  from  the  Midland  Hailway 
Station,  and  stands  mi<bvay  l)etween  the  two  iH.iiiT>. 

The  district  covered  by  the  I)ep6t  is  North  lire 

and     Huntingdonshire;     also     part     of     W.*; ..iiv, 

Bedfordshire.  Buckinghamshire,  Oxfordshire.  and 
Cambridgeshire. 


Nottingham  Saleroom, 


TTHIS  Saleroom  is  situated  in  Friar  Lane,  a  thoroughfare 
^  leading  from  the  Market  Place  to  the  Castle.  It 
will  be  obvious  to  the  reader  from  the  first  glance  at  the 
illustration  that  this  ecclesiastical-looking  building  was 
not  originally  intended  for  a  saleroom.  Still,  its  interior 
provides  the  C.W.S.  with  an  ideal  sale  and  sample  room. 

The  building  was  previously  a  Congregational  Chapel, 
8up|>orted  mamly  by  well-to-do  people,  but  these 
gradually  migrated  to  the  suburbs,  leaving  the  services 
only  meagrely  attended. 

The  building  was  offered  for  sale  and  was  purchased 
by  the  C.W.S.  in  1899.  The  change  necessitated  many 
internal  alterations;  the  organ,  pulpit,  pews,  &c.,  were 
all  removed. 

On  entering,  there  is  a  clear  floor  space  of  48ft.  by 
42ft.  The  ground  floor  is  occupied  by  the  grocery  and 
grocery  productive  departments,  and  a  representative 
display  of  samples  is  tabtefully  arranged  on  counters  and 
tables,  while  handsome  showcases  are  placed  throughout. 
What  was  originally  the  vestry  is  now  the  manager's 
office. 

A  wide  staircase  leads  to  the  gallery  which  completely 
encircles  the  room.  This  is  occupied  by  the  drapery, 
woollens,  boots,  furnishing,  and  crockerj'  departments. 
The  millinery  and  mantles  have  a  special  room  on  the 
ground  floor  at  the  rear  of  the  building. 


Noltiaglum  Sakroomt  Frur  Lane* 


Biitningham  Saleroom:  16,  Pershore  Street. 


Birmingham  Saleroom  and  Cycle  Depot. 

TI!K  liaiidHoiiie  block  of  Iniilditigii  seen  in  the  iUustraUoii 
wuH  coiiipletcKl  in  1910.  Previously  the  premiM  ml 
Biniiiiigtiaiii  cuiisiHtcHl  of  only  the  two-iitoreyed  buildinfl 
seen  on  the  left-hund  Aide*  of  the  illuHtration.  and  was  uiM 
solely  for  nalerutjni  purfxt^eM,  the  ground  floor  being 
occu|>ie<l  by  the  Cirtx-ery  ^  .  the  room  above  having 

to  suffice  for  all  other  <i  ,  itn.     It  had  long  been 

felt  to  be*  an  in)|>oAsihility  to  make  a  display  in  the  limited 
room  at  the  disiM^nal  of  the  <lra{)ery  and  allied  departments, 
so  on  the  decision  of  the  Committee  to  form  a  Cycle  I>e|i6t 
at  Birmingham  it  was  decided  to  take  in  the  two  blocks  of 
premises  adjacent,  which  were  already  in  the  potaession 
of  the  C.W.S.,  and  erect  a  building  which  would  give  more 
saleroom  space,  and  also  could  be  utilised  for  a  (*ycle 
IViWSt.  (){)erations  were  conunence<l.  and  resulted  in  the 
building  seen  on  the  opposite  page.  The  premis«»j»  have 
a  fine  frontage  on  IVrshore  Str(>et.  and  aix*  well  within 
five  minutes'  walk  from  New  Street  Station.  The  older 
|)ortiun  of  the  building  is  now  usetl  for  (irocer)'  Sale  and 
Sample  Room  on  the  ground  floor,  and  the  upper  floor  is 
the  Showroom  for  the  Boots.  Furnishing.  Hardware,  and 
Crockery  Departments.  In  the  new  buildings  the  whole 
of  the  first  floor  is  occupied  by  the  dra|)ery  and  allied 
departments,  and  gives  plenty  of  room  for  a  grand  display. 
The  Cycle  Department  occupies  the  basement  and  upper 
room  as  warehouses,  the  ground  floor  lieing  used  for 
offices  and  showrooms.  The  Grocer}*  Department  and 
Cycle  De|)6t  are  o|)en  for  business  every  day. 


Huddersficld  Saleroom. 


Hj^HIS  Snlerooin  was  first  originatetl  in  IBS').  Business 
^  was  cofiiiiienced  in  the  Boardroom  of  tlie  liuliistrial 
Society.  A  room  in  Lion  Arcade  was  t«ken  a  little  later, 
and  samples  of  grocer)'  were  first  shown ;  eventually  the 
boot«  and  shoes  and  drapery  representatives  commenced 
to  attend  everj'  two  months,  and  another  room  adjoining 
was  taken.  After  many  years  of  growing  business  it 
was  removed  to  much  larger  premises  in  1898,  at  4, 
Railway  Street,  where  we  occupied  three  floors — the 
ground  floor  for  office,  the  first  floor  for  grocery,  drapery, 
and  boots;  second  floor  for  crockery,  mantles,  and 
furnishing.  The  drapery  and  boots  representatives, 
owing  to  increasing  trade,  now  attended  weekly,  and 
these  premises  soon  began  to  show  signs  of  being  too 
small  for  the  business. 

In  19()4  the  Huddersficld  Brush  Factory  was  taken 
over,  and  in  1906  the  business  was  transferred  to  the 
Leeds  Brush  Factory.  The  premises  were  then 
reconstructed  and  converted  into  the  present  saleroom. 
These  premises  were  open  for  business  in  October,  1907, 
and  consist  of  three  floors  and  basement. 

The  basement  is  utilised  for  washing  hams  and  storing 
empties ;  on  the  ground  floor  are  the  manager's  office  and 
warehouse,  where  a  stock  of  hams,  cheese,  bacon, 
potatoes,  onions,  and  green  fruit  are  kept.  The  grocery 
saleroom  is  also  on  this  flat.  The  first  floor  is  occupied 
by  boots  and  shoes,  ready-mades,  furnishing,  crockery. 
and  brushes;  the  second  floor,  which  is  a  well-lighted 
room,  being  lighted  from  the  roof,  is  used  for  drapery, 
mantles,  and  millinery. 

There  is  a  smokeroom ;  also  an  electric  hoist  and 
electric  liehts  throughout.  The  trade  has  increased 
considerably  since  occupying  these  premises. 
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Limerick  Depot. 

^T'illS  I)c|M'>t  wuH  i*HtaliliHli(Hi  in  1h(  '  purchaoe 

*'     of  butter.     It  Iiuh  a  frontage  in  .N  <    Street  of 

'Jo  yanlH,  coiiipriHitig  tlie  ofliceM.  which  coiihihI  of  the 
iiianap*r'M.  general.  typiHtH*.  and  Hhippinf;  office.  Ac. 
The  total  HtafT  ut  present  ut  the  DepAt  ts  nine. 

The  store  is  divided,  one  |)ortion  being  used  as  a 
butter  store,  where  all  butter  is  received,  graded.  coo|)ered. 
Ac.  .\nother  part  of  the  store  is  occupied  by  the  cold 
storage  cfianil»ei-s.  the  inner  cliatnl)er  lieing  reser>ed  for 
the  C.W.S.  Societies.  The  outer  chuniljer  is  utilised  in 
a  general  way  in  connection  with  the  butter  arriving  at 
the  I>e|)At  during  the  warm  weather,  and  plat*  "  fi 

l)efore  l)eing  shii)|ied.     The  capacity  of  both   .  h 

is  25()  tons.  Ihe  ditnension  of  store  and  clittUibem 
together  is  40  yards  by  "H)  yards. 

.\11  butters  leceived  are  tested  from  time  to  time  to 
see  that  they  comply  with  the  standard  of  moisture,  and 
any  not  so  doing  are  returned  to  the  makers. 

At  the  rear  of  the  stores  is  the  engine-room,  where  a 
12-horse  |X)wer  gas  engine  is  erected,  the  gas  for  same 
being  supplied  by  our  own  gas  suction  plant. 

Here  is  also  a  refrigerating  machine  (Halls*)  in 
connection  with  the  cold  chamber.  A  dynamo  is  abo 
erected,  and  the  offices  and  stores  are  lighted  with  our 
own  electric  light. 


Armagh  Depot. 

S1TUATEI>  III  the  midst  of  the  finest  agricultural 
district  in  Ireland,  it  is  also  the  largest  egg 
distributing  centre  in  the  movement.  On  the  premises 
eighty  concrete  tanks  have  been  laid  down  for  the  purpose 
of  preserving  eggs  in  pickle  for  the  winter  requirements 
of  Societies,  the  accommodation  providing  for  over 
4,000,000  eggs. 

There  are  also  box-making  departments,  in  which  all 
the  packages  required  for  butter  and  eggs  are  made. 

Large  quantities  of  butter  are  manufactured  at  the 
Dep6t,  which  is  fitted  up  with  refrigerating  plant  and 
cold  stores  in  connection  with  the  extensive  butter  trade 
carried  on. 

The  Dep6t  occupies  a  unique  position  for  the  shipment 
of  fruit,  the  district  being  the  largest  fruit-raising  centre 
in  Ireland. 

It  also  supplies  Societies  with  large  quantities  of 
poultry'  for  their  Christmas  requirements. 

The  operations  of  the  Dep6t  extend  all  over  the  North 
and  West  of  Ireland,  where,  in  order  to  secure  the  large 
quantity  of  eggs  required  in  the  freshest  possible  state 
from  the  farmers,  over  twenty  collecting  stations  have 
been  established. 

The  premises  are  very  extensive,  covering  an  area  of 
25.000  square  feet,  of  which  two-thirds  are  under  cover, 
and  are  lighted  with  electricity  throughout. 
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Tralcc  Egg  and  Butter  Depot. 


nplIK  huilcliiigK  ill  tlie  foregruuiul  of  plate  coiiiprtiie 
^  |>ru|H«rty  on  rental — ofliceH  and  l)oxnittking  depart* 
:•«  !  t.  At  tile  left  are  the  creamer}'  and  butter  blending 
fac-tuiT.  Tile  loni;  building  at  the  rear  iM  uecupied  by 
jKiwer  house,  filter's  nhop,  Ac.  The  building  in  the  centre 
«)f  the  block  containn  butter  cellars  and  roll  room,  with 
timber  dn'ing.  Ac,  lofts  overhead.  The  vacant  space 
l>elween  tlies**  two  latter  groups  is  now  mainly  occupied 
by  new  cold  stores  and  suction  gas  plant  recently 
cnrti'd.  The  larger  group  of  buildings  at  right  of 
illustration  comprises  coo|)erHge  at  rear,  store  lofts  in 
(•title,  and  egg  pickling  dc;  ^     There  is  also  lard 

.i\.ulable  for  purpose's  of  i  .   Ac,  at  the  rear  of 

ttie  buildings  shown  of  at  leanl  etpial  area  to  that  already 
built  on.  Most  of  the  erections  are  fairly  n»ceiit.  as  the 
pro|H»rty  was  purchased  in  1896.  The  original  \}e\WA 
(»|»eiied  in  l^*74,  ?iow  exclusively  iis*»d  for  the  purchase* 
and  packing  of  eggs,  is  at  the  other  side  of  Pembroke 
Street  fronting  the  preinis(*s  illiistrat(<d,  and  is  not  shown 
in  plate.  In  the  background  of  illustration  the  |io«iitio:) 
of  Tralet*  Bacon  Factor)'  is  indicated,  and  the  boundaries 
of  both  premises  are  pnictically  contiguous. 


Tralee  Bacon  Factory* 


npHIS  factory,  which  is  about  two  minutes'  walk  from 
^  the  railway  station,  is  mainly  constructed  of  local 
Aondstone,  and  in  design  is  practically  a  one-storeyed 
building. 

It  was  originally  equip{)ed  to  handle  about  500  pigs 
weekly,  but,  as  this  quantity  proved  totally  inadequate  to 
supply  the  requirements  of  Societies,  who  were  quick  to 
recognise  the  excellence  of  the  Wheatsheaf  brand  of 
Tralee  bacon,  lard,  and  sausages,  some  slight  structural 
alterations  had  to  be  made  in  the  year  1907,  and  1,000 
pigs  weekly  can  now  be  dealt  with  by  the  various 
departments. 

The  pigs,  which  are  njostly  procured  in  the  Kerry 
district,  are  driven  in  batches  into  the  sticking-pen.  They 
are  there  shackled  by  one  of  the  hind  legs,  hoisted  on  to 
a  nmning  bar,  and  killed.  They  are  next  plunged  into  the 
scalding  tank,  and  pass  on  from  that  to  the  scuttling  table, 
where  most  of  the  hair  is  removed,  the  balance 
disappearing  during  the  short  time  they  are  exposed  to 
the  extreme  heat  of  the  singeing  furnace.  They  next  get  a 
cold  bath,  and  are  again  raised  to  the  running  bars,  where 
they  are  scraped  quite  clean,  disembowelled,  weighed, 
removed  to  chill -room,  and  finally  to  the  curing-cellars, 
where  they  remain  for  about  twelve  days.  They  next 
reach  the  packing  department,  and  are  shipped  from  there 
in  four,  five,  and  six-side  bales  to  suit  the  requirements 
of  the  various  districts. 

The  lard,  sausage  meat,  &c.,  are  all  dealt  with  in 
their  respective  departments,  and  from  this,  and  the 
short  foregoing  description  of  the  factory,  the  careful 
reader  will  observe  that  the  *'  squeal  "  is  the  only  item 
which,  up  to  the  time  of  going  to  press,  has  not  proved 
of  marketable  value. 
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Biscuit,  &c.,  Works,  Crumpsall,  Manchester. 

^T^HMSK  wiiiks  enjoy  the  diHtinction  of  being  the  first  productive 
*  ti Iter |)i ISC  of  the  (WV.S.  The  works  haid  been  the  property 
of  )>rivat<*  ii  i  ami  fact  iirers.  but  were  purchased  by  the  WhouBtde 
Society  in  Januar}',  1B73. 

It  was  profXMed  to  produce  biscuits,  sweets,  jsm,  toep.  snd 
tobacco,  but  the  latter  commodity  had  to  wsit  for  msny  ye«rs. 
The  total  value  of  the  productions  for  the  year  ending  October, 
1874.  was  £12.032.  with  u  profit  of  J^262.     ''  •  tity  eniplojrte 

were  then  occupied,  and  for  the  nake  of  co:.  ,  we  note  thai 

in  ItUl  the  output  reached  £2()7.694.  wiUi  piohu  £21.042  snd 
employdti  641. 

Scarcely  s  comer  remaiiiH  of  the  original  buildings;  sdditionsl 
ground  has  been  purchased  from  time  to  time  and  covered  with 
Hubstantial  buildings,  spacious  and  airy,  in  every  respect 
constituting  a  model  factory. 

At  the  present  time  the  works  are  msnufacturing  biscuits, 
sweeU,  cakes,  and  grocers'  sundries.  Jam  and  soap  have 
demanded  separate  premises  for  several  years. 

.\bout  250  varieties  of  biscuits  are  made  at  Cnimpsall,  and 
fresh  designs  and  flavours  are  constantly  being  introduced.  It  is 
almost  needless  to  say  that  scrupulous  care  is  exercised  in  the 
selection  of  ingredients,  in  the  manufacture,  and  in  every  process 
involved.     The  girls  are  provided  with  overalls  and  caps. 

In  the  cake  baker>-  fifteen  large  ovens  are  occupied  in  tumioff 
out  huge  Quantities  of  toothsome  cakes,  from  the  plain  currant  loaf 
to  bridecakes  of  rich  delight. 

Boiled  sweets  hsve  a  department  to  themselves.  Here,  again, 
a  vifritor  would  be  convinced  of  the  purity  of  Crumpsall  products. 
He  would  see  kegs  of  pure  butter,  cans  of  new  milk,  gallons  of 
creatn.  bags  of  cane  sugar,  essences  of  flavour  harmless  and  of  the 
best  quality. 

In  the  Sundries  Department  are  made  and  packed  such  artielee 
as  baking  powder,  blancmange  powder,  custard  and  egg  powders, 
kc,  Ac. 

Crumpsall  is  second  to  none  in  the  socisl  welfare  of  the 
employes.  Besides  the  bowling  green,  croquet  lawn,  tennis  courts, 
cricket  and  football  grounds,  there  are  a  harriers'  club,  swimming 
clubs,  physical  culture  classes,  and  also  tents  pitched  in  a  beautiful 
part  of  Cheshire  for  week-end  camping. 

Last,  but  not  least,  we  have  at  Crumpsall  the  only  biscuit 
fnctorv  in  Kiiijland  working  an  eight-hour  flay. 


Middlcton  Junction  Preserve  Works, 


THE  C.W.S.  first  began  to  make  jams  and  marmalade 
at  Criimpsall  Works  in  1888.  The  department 
succeeded  so  well  that  it  was  formed  into  a  separate 
branch  of  manufacture,  and  was  housed  in  the  factory 
which  the  C.W.S.  buih  on  ground  acquired  at  Middleton 
Junction.  In  June.  1890,  witli  tlie  fruit  season  of  that 
year  in  view,  work  was  commenced,  and  some  3,0(XJ  tons 
of  jam  were  made  in  the  fii*st  twelve  months.  Several 
extensions  have  been  added,  and  in  1909  the  removal  of 
the  pickle  and  sauce  department  to  the  adjacent  vinegar 
brewery  secured  the  whole  of  the  original  building  to 
the  manufacture  of  jams,  marmalade,  mincemeat,  and 
peel.  There  is  also  a  good  trade  in  tiimed  fruits  and 
|K>tted  fish  and  meats.  At  the  present  time  the  yearly 
output  of  jams  and  marmalade  exceeds  7,000  tons.  The 
permanent  staff  here  consists  of  600  employes,  but  this 
IS  increased  during  the  season  by  four  or  five  hundred 
workers  engaged   in   picking  and   sorting  fruit. 

The  works  are  admirably  placed  for  dealing 
expeditiously  with  the  traflic,  being  close  to  the  main  line 
of  the  l^ancashire  and  Yorkshire  Railway,  to  which  there 
is  direct  comnmnication  by  sidings.  In  July  and  August 
it  is  no  uncommon  event  for  two  or  three  train  loads  of 
twenty  wagons  each  to  arrive  at  the  works.  Considerable 
quantities  of  the  fruit  come  from  the  C.W.S.  fruit  farms 
at  Roden  and  Marden  and  their  Dep6t  at  Wisbech. 

The  marmalade  trade  consumes  five  or  six  hundred 
tons  of  Seville  oranges,  which  are  bought  direct  by  the 
C.W.S.,  and  mainly  shipped  by  their  own  Dep6t  at 
Denia  in  Spain. 

In  the  other  departments  of  the  factory,  i.e.,  those 
devoted  to  the  production  of  candied  peel,  mincemeat, 
tinned  fruit,  ana  {X)tted  meat,  there  is  the  same  careful 
sufiervision  of  detail  that  ensures  the  purity  and  excellence 
of  the  comestibles  sold  bv  the  C.W.S. 
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Vinegar  Brewery  and  Pickle  Factory, 
Middleton  Junction. 

gXTREMES  met  in  the  C.W.S.  Jam  Works  at 
'^  Middleton  Junction  for  many  years,  as  both  preaervet 
and  pickles  were  thei*e  manufactured.  When,  nowever. 
the  Commitee  decided  to  erect  a  vinegar  brewer)',  it  was 
obvious  that  pickles  would  properly  form  an  adjunct 
thereto.  The  brewery  is  of  the  very  latest  type,  and 
contains  a  complete  equipment  of  plant  of  the  mosl 
approved  type  for  the  production  of  a  high-class  vineffur. 
Tlie  provision  made  for  storage  is  convincing  proof  ttist 
tho  brewer)'  will  prove  equal  to  the  demand  for  some  years 
to  come. 


Wisbech  Fruit  Depot. 


T^HE  Wisbech  Fruit  Dep6t  is  an  unpretentious 
^  building,  but  forms  nn  important  link  between  the 
agricuhural  industry  of  the  Eastern  Counties  and  the 
C.W.S.,  acting  as  a  collecting  and  distributing  station  for 
fruit  and  vegetables  grown  so  abundantly  in  this  locality. 
The  Dep<it  was  first  started  in  connection  with  the 
purchase  of  potatoes,  in  which  a  large  business  is  done, 
while  vegetables  for  pickling  are  despatched  to  Middleton, 
Silvertown,  and  Pelaw  factories.  In  the  winter  months 
employment  is  given  to  some  seventy  women  at  pea 
picking  in  connection  with  the  dried-pea  trade.  During 
the  summer,  daily  consigiunents  of  fruit  are  received  from 
the  fniit  growers  in  the  neighbourhood,  the  bulk  of  this 
being  immediately  despatch^!  to  the  Middleton  Preserve 
Works  for  jam.  An  increasing  trade  with  the  C.W.S. 
is  that  of  canned  fruits,  and  in  order  to  preserve  the 
strawbeiTies,  raspberries,  Ac,  while  absolutely  fresh,  the 
fruit  is  heated  in  retorts  and  canned  the  same  day  that  it 
arrives  from  the  farmers,  and  is  afterwards  sent  by  rail  to 
Middleton.  where  it  is  labelled  and  distributed.  Green 
fruit  is  also  collected  and  despatched  to  the  various 
warehouses  of  the  C.W.S. ,  and  also  to  the  Scottish 
Wholesale  Society. 

The  building  is  133  feet  long  by  30  feet  wide,  but  the 
site  provides  ample  room  for  extension  as  the  business 
develops.  The  Dep6t  is  well  situated  for  the  ready 
despatch  of  produce,  the  railway  siding  in  connection  with 
the  Great  Eastern  Railway  giving  convenient  access  tf) 
:ill  \hf  distribntivf  ctnitres  and  productive  works. 
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Wheatshcaf  Boot  and  Shoe  Works,  Leicester. 


p  i  UA iiiUN  Hiuxiia  be  proud  to  owu  this.  Urn  UrgMi 

^  tv   ill  the   Iniled   Kingdom.     The  C.W.8. 

;lte  iiiaiiuiacture  of  booU  and  shoes  in  1873.  when  tbey  purehaeed 

I  small  factory  in  Duns  Lane.  Leicester,  but  this  was  aooa  found 

to  be  too  small,  and  extensions  were  made  in  1676  and  again  in 

1884. 

However,  the  buHineHs  continued  to  grow  with  such  rapidity 
that  in  December.  1889.  the  delegates  were  aalced  to  aanction  the 
purchase  of  six  acres  of  land  on  which  to  ereei  a  modem  and 
capaoiniiH  factory.  A  large  majority  decided  in  the  affirmative, 
and  ou  .November  4th,  1891.  the  new  factor}- — Whcatsheaf  Works 
— was  opened.  Covering  Homething  like  two  acres  of  ground,  the 
htiilHiric.  viewed  from  the  Midland  Railway  main  line,  prtecnte 
.:  appearance,  and  in  by  far  the  largest  in  the  kingpom.  A 
^.  the  illustration  will  aliow  the  general  plan  of  construction, 

the  principal  feature  of  which  is  the  main  room  occupying  the 
centre  of  the  building,  roofed  with  iron  and  glass,  tlie  actual  area 
of  which  is  6.G0U  square  yards. 

In  every  department  may  be  seen  the  most  ingenious  and 
modern  machines  invented  for  the  boot  and  shoe  trade,  and  the 
management  is  constantly  on  the  alert  for  any  improvement  in 
this  direction  that  can  possibly  add  to  tlie  efhciencv  of  the  works. 
How  extensively  machinerj'  enters  into  boot  production  may  be 
^athcreil  from  the  fact  that  there  is  not  a  department  into  which 
it  has  not  been  introduced.  .\h  a  hint  to  Co-operators  who  do 
not  insist  on  getting  WheatKheaf  boots  or  shoes,  it  may  be 
mentioned  that  the  factory  is  capable  of  turning  out  50.000 
weekly,  instead  of  34 .(HX).  which  quantity  represents  the 
nonnal  average  demand. 

The  following  fiL'nr»»*i  «i|)eak  for  themselves: — 

Siipplion.  Ift74  —           ...  C»,486 

..         June.  1911.  to  June,  1912...    l,A35,d67    ...  £8ai,»6 

Paid  in  Wagex,  1874  £0,678 

June.  1911,  to  June,  1912 £111,901 

The  total  profit  realised  up  to  June.  1912.  was  £1(VS.3*23.  and  the 
sum  devoted  to  interest  and  depreciation  £221.79*J.  The  whole 
cost  of  the  machinery — as  well  as  the  building — has  been  **  wiped 
out  "  by  depreciation. 

The  factory  is  devoted  to  the  manufacture  of  all  kinda  of 
footwear — men's,  women's,  boys',  girU*,  and  nuraeriea — for  all 
Cooperators. 


Leicester  (Duns  Lane)  Boot  and  Shoe 
Works. 

npHIS  is  the  factory  in  which  the  C.W.S.  commenced 
*  its  shoe  manufacturing  in  1873.  The  present  factory 
is  very  different  from  tlie  original  one,  which  was 
purchased  and  opened  in  1873,  because  in  the  extensions 
in  1876  and  1884  the  original  building  was  entirely 
demolished.  The  present  building  is  triangular  in  shape, 
with  one  of  the  long  sides  of  the  triangle  fronting  Duns 
Lane,  and  one  side  to  the  river  Soar. 

The  factory  is  fitted  with  suction  gas  plant.  It  is  lit 
by  electricity  and  driven  by  motors,  thus  making  it  in 
every  way  a  modern  factory. 
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Enderby  Boot  and  Shoe  Works. 

NDKHBY  is  some  four  and  a  half  miles  from 
Leicester,  and  rather  less  across  country  from  the 
Wheatsheaf  Works.  The  route  is  across  the  green  vale 
of  the  Soar,  past  the  pretty  Aylestone  Church,  where 
Dorothy  Vernon  was  married  after  the  famous  elopement 
from  Haddon  Hall,  in  Derbyshire,  and  thence  up  gently- 
slopins  ground  to  the  large,  but  clean  and  quiet,  village 
of  Knderby.  There  are  thatched  cottages  and  a  thirteenth- 
century  church,  recently  restored,  and  at  least  one  little 
street  of  red-brick  houses,  wherein  is  the  C.W.S.  factor)*. 
In  the  api)earuiice  of  the  building  outside  there  is 
?.<  thing  remarKable,  and  inside  one  finds  the  most  modern 
;la[)t  for  boot  and  shoe  manufacture. 

The  illustration  shows  the  factory  with  the  extensions 
made  in  1911,  since  which  another  wing  has  been  added. 
It  is  considered  the  best  fitted-up  factor)'  outside  the  town, 
and  is  driven  the  same  as  Duns  Lane  factory  with  8ur»i-  < 
gas  engines  and  dynamos  generating  electricity  for  li^* 
and  for  the  motors  which  drive  the  machinery,  all  U-m^ 
now  driven  by  motors.  The  factory  is  devoted  to  the 
manufacture  of  women's  and  girls'  strong  boots. 


Heckmondwike  Boot,  Shoe,  and 
Currying  Works. 

TN  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  in  the  heart  of  the 
^  industrial  area  of  l)road  acres,  Hes  the  small  factory 
centre  of  Heckmondwike,  and  here  is  situated  the 
substantial  structure  above-named.  The  factory  is  in  two 
portions,  the  older — acquired  in  1880 — forming  one-half 
of  a  square,  and  the  newer — erected  in  1896 — making  a 
square  within  the  angle  of  the  old. 

Currying,  first  began  by  the  C.W.S.  in  1887,  is  done 
in  the  older  portion.  Before  being  exported  the  hides  are 
sun  dried,  shorn  of  hair,  purified,  softened,  and  partially 
taimed.  On  reaching  the  Heckmondwike  Works  the  hides 
undergo  a  long  series  of  operations — trimming,  soaking, 
softening,  shaving,  splitting,  tanning,  scouring,  graining, 
Ac,  &c. — all  perfonned  with  characteristic  thoroughness. 

The  newer  building  is  devoted  to  boot  making,  heavy 
work  being  the  speciality.  Without  pursuing  our 
*'  leather  hunting  "  through  the  various  processes  in 
which  fifty  different  machines  perform  as  many  different 
operations,  a  visit  to  the  sample  showroom  reveals  a 
remarkable  collection  of  footwear.  Newcastle  colliers, 
Welsh  miners,  farmers,  policemen,  carters,  quarrymen, 
and  navvies  are  all  catered  for,  and  the  lighter  but  none 
the  less  wear-resisting  boots  for  healthy  and  restless 
school  children  are  turned  out. 

Some  4(X)  persons  are  normally  employed,  and  these 
enjoy,  in  addition  to  the  trade  union  standard  of  hours, 
rates  of  pay  that  are  slitrlitly  above  those  paid  in  the 
district. 
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Rushden  Boot  and  Shoe  Works. 


TU[OUTHAMPTON,  fifteen  niile«  from  KunhcUn.  w;l^ 
*^  noted  for  the  boot  trade  in  ver>'  ancient  titnt-H.  and 
although  I^eiceHter  and  other  townn  have  established 
theniaelves  aa  ()Owerful  rivaU,  still  Northsmpton  has  s 
reputation  as  producer  of  men's  boots,  particularly  of  a 
gqod  medium  quality.  For  some  considerable  time 
HupplieH  had  \ieen  drawn  from  the  district  by  the  C.W.8., 
and  when  the  trade  iu8tifie<l  the  venture  a  factory  was 

Iiurchaaed  and  work  commenced  in  March,  1900. 
building  operations  were  begun,  and  eventually  this  fine 
and  spacious  factor>'  was  completed.  The  old  fsctory  is 
now  used  only  for  offices  and  storeroom,  the 
manufacturing  being  done  on  the  two  floors,  each 
containing  some  600  to  700  square  yards,  of  the  new 
works.  Even  these,  by  the  way»  were  not  constructed  as 
they  now  are;  there  have  been  two  extensions,  but  so 
neatly  have  the  additions  been  incorporated  with  the 
original  premises  that  the  wh<  ^  ow  the  appearance 

of  a  single  erection.     The   »  y   of  the  building 

favours  a  perfect  organisation  of  work  from  start  to  finish. 
.\n  up-to-date  welting  plant  has  been  added,  and  the 
factor}'  can  now  turn  out  all  kinds  of  men's  medium  and 
light  footwear. 


Leeds  Boot  and  Shoe  Works. 


nnilK  continued  and  ever  increasing  demand  for 
^  Ueckniondwike  goods  rendered  it  imperative  for  thr 
Directors  to  provide  additional  producing  accommodation. 
It  was  irn|)08sil)le  to  extend  the  works  at  Heckmondwike 
for  various  reasons,  and  I^eeds  was  chosen  as  the  most 
likely  for  two  reasons,  viz.,  its  commercial  importance 
and  its  abundant  supply  of  trained  lal)our. 

Tlu*  Buslin^thorpe  district  of  tlie  city  of  I^eeds  has 
long  been  noted  for  its  leather  and  taiming  industries, 
and  the  Directors  have  been  fortunate  in  securing  u 
suitable  site  in  the  heart  of  this  district,  within  one  mile 
of  the  railway  stations.  The  selected  site  was  formerly 
known  as  the  Sheei)scar  I'nited  leather  Workers'  Cricket 
Ground,  familiar  to  all  I^eds  people  as  the  former 
pro|)erty  of  I>ord  Allerton. 

It  is  on  two  mam  tramway  routes  (Meanwood  Road 
cars  pass  the  factor}^),  and  is  immediately  adjoining  two 
fine  blocks  of  buildings,  the  Council  Schools  and  the 
Public  Baths. 

As  will  l)e  observed  from  the  illustration,  there  is  the 
mininumi  amount  of  brickwork  and  the  maximum  area  of 
glass,  while  inside  it  contains  four  large  well-lighted  and 
commodious  rooms  fully  equipped  with  the  latest  and 
most  modern  l)oot  making  machinery. 

The  building  has  been  constructed  on  the  most 
hygienic  principles,  and  the  employes  will  find  that  every 
provision  has  l>een  made  for  their  comfort  and  welfare. 
Thus  it  nuiy  Ik*  clanned,  without  exaggeration,  that  this 
lieeds  Factory  is  the  most  up-to-date  building  of  its  kind 
in  the  country. 

In  the  centre  of  the  plot  is  the  power-house, 
containing  plant,  Ac.  for  the  production  of  necessary 
energy  for  all  lighting  and  motor-driving  purposes. 

It  is  estimated  that  there  is  sufficient  factory 
acconmiodation  to  produce  r),(XK)  pairs  of  boots  weekly, 
and.  if  the  demand  justifies,  there  is  ample  space  for  any 
necessary  extension. 
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Soap,  Gindle,  Glycerine,  Lard,  and 
Starch  Works,  Irlam. 

npIlK  gmiip  uf  factohen  at  Irlani  have  not  coi   •      i.* '!  « 
^     in  any  haphaxard  wav.  but  beoatiieof  oertu  : 
w?  '    'irigiii8h  Uiein  from  moat  of  the  other  C.W.b. 

pi  enterpriser.     Here  the  aoap.  candle,  atarch. 

and  iaixi  factories  are  distinctly  branches  of  chemical 
industry,  in  which  the  highest  degree  of  specialised 
knowledge  is  required. 

Thirty-six  vears  ago  the  C.W.8.  bought  a  small 
factory  originally  occupied  by  candle  factors  and  began 
to  make  soap.  Progress  was  slow  owing  to  prejudice  on 
the  part  of  Societies.  For  the  first  complete  year  of 
workinff.  1875.  the  sales  were  only  £8.9(J0.  and  in  ten 
years  alter  this  amount  was  not  even  doubled. 

The  construction  of  the  Manchester  Ship  Canal 
afforded  a  unique  opportunity  for  the  erection  of  a  seep 
factor}'  u()on  its  banlu,  and  the  C.W.S.  ac<)uired  thirteen 
acres  of  land  at  Irlam,  eight  miles  from  Manchester,  and 
started  erecting  the  works  which  were  opened  in  October. 
1895.  A  lay-by  or  quay  was  also  constructed,  thus 
enabling  vessels  to  bring  their  cargoes  direct  to  tlie  doors 
of  the  factory. 

Every  kind  of  soap  is  made  at  Irlam.  for  cbroestic 
and  toilet  purposes,  disinfectant  soaps,  polishing  soaps, 
and  all  under  the  constant  supervision  of  practical 
chemists. 

The  increased  space  available  at  Irlam  offersd 
sufTicient  accommodation  for  the  additional  manufacture 
of  rnnrlleH.  stare)),  and  lard  refining,  all  of  which 
pv  joy  a  constantly  growing  popularity  among  the 

c»-  ;    Societies. 


Soap  Works,  Silvertown. 


TN  VMMj  a  proposal  by  certain  soap  firms  to  form  a 
*  coiiibiiiatioii  for  trade  purposes  aroused  strong  feelings 
against  the  introduction  of  Trust  metliods  into  Great 
Britain.  ro-o|ierators  were  in  a  position,  as  soap  makers, 
to  defy  the  attack,  and  as  a  consequence  of  the  agitation 
the  demand  for  C.W.S,  soap  rose  from  an  average  of 
2-'A)  tons  weekly  to  750  tons. 

It  l)ecame  impossible  for  tlie  Irlam  works  to  supply  so 
great  a  quantity,  and  as  soon  as  possible  the  Soap  Works 
at  Silvertown  and  Dunston  were  built.  The  memory  of 
the  public  is  proverbially  short,  and  Co-operators  are,  as 
a  section  of  the  public,  liable  to  the  same  weakness,  and 
the  increased  trade  has  not  been  fully  maintained.  Still, 
the  production  of  soap  is  much  greater  than  might 
otherwise  have  been  the  case,  for  the  output  from  the 
three  works  in  the  half  year  ended  June,  1911,  averaged 
536  tons  per  week. 

The  site  of  th6  building  alongside  the  Thames  affords 
facilities  for  the  direct  deliverj'  of  tallow,  oils,  Ac,  from 
barges  to  the  works.  On  the  other  side  of  the  buildings  is 
the  Great  Kasteni  Railway,  with  C.W.S.  sidings  running 
into  the  loading  ways  on  either  side,  and  a  C.W.S. 
shunting  engine  to  bring  and  take  the  trucks.  All 
inachiner}'  at  Silvertown  is  electrically  driven,  there 
being  one  generation  of  power  for  the  whole  of  the  works. 
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Soap  Works,  Dunston. 


/^lUGINALlA  1 1  was  intended  to  build  the  Newcastle 
^^  UiHtrict  soap  works  on  a  larger  stretch  of  ground  at 
IVIhw.  but  eventually  it  became  necessary  to  (all  back 
(i|H>ii  the  Dunston  site.  At  DunsUm,  bowerer, 
considerably  less  than  an  acre  of  land  was  STailable.  Ttie 
river,  a  road,  and  u  railway,  the  C.W.S.'s  own  flour  nail, 
and  a  ferr>'  pier  fonned  on  all  sides  irremovable 
boundaries ;  but.  in  the  end,  a  works  has  resulted  which 
is  extremely  compact,  and  yet  is  light  and  roomy  and 
pleasing  within  and  without. 

The  basement  of  the  works — a  kind  of  modem  crypt 
under  the  frame-room — is  level  with  the  wharf.  On  the 
latter  is  an  electric  crane  for  hoisting  out  barrels  of  tallow 
or  other  materials  coming  by  water.  Liquids,  such  as 
tallow,  after  being  melted  in  the  basement,  or  the  caustic 
solution,  are  pumped  up  fmm  below  to  the  pan -room  (on 
the  highest  floor  of  the  works),  to  which  solid  matenials 
are  taken  by  lifts.  From  there  the  materials  descend  in 
the  course  of  manufacture  to  the  ground  floor,  level  with 
the  trucks  that  run  on  a  railway  siding  into  the 
loading-way.  It  will  be  seen  (rum  this  that  neither  time, 
space,  nor  power  is  wasted. 


Woollen  Mills,  Batley. 


T^HE  original  mill  was  started  in  1874  as  a  workers 
^  Productive  Society,  wliich  after  a  period  of  prosperity 
succumbed  through  bad  trade,  and  in  188G  the  concern 
was  taken  over  by  the  C.W'.S.  Standing  in  the  mill  yard, 
the  original  stone  buildine  can  be  seen  almost  embedded  in 
tlie  brick,  for  considerable  extensions  have  been  made  to 
meet  the  increase  of  trade;  the  new  portions,  with  their 
ample  provisions  for  light  and  air,  contrasting  strongly 
with  the  antiquated  ideas  of  forty  years  back. 

A  constant  effort  is  made  to  keep  abreast  of  the 
changes  of  fashion,  and  to  that  end  designers  are 
continually  engaged  in  producing  new  combinations  and 
variations  of  pattern  and  colour. 
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Qothing  Factory,  Leeds. 


T  KKI>S  in  the  naturtil  ceiilrt*  of  lh»«  rt^ady-inadi*  clothiijj{ 
^  liatif.  and  in  IHIH)  the  C.W.S.  trarmferrc^  thm 
hniiirh  of  iiuluBtn'  from  Batley  Mill  to  the  factor)'  kftowo 
uh  tile  Mint,  at  I'lolbc'ck. 

OHflinally  intended  Cor  ready •rotdes  only,  a  ooci- 
siderabTe  amount  of  hespoke  work  is  now  Uimed  out. 

During  the  paHt  few  yearn  very  many  alterations  and 
extennions  have  been  made,  and  the  work  (still  in 
progreHs)  when  completed  will  make  the  factory  one  of 
the  moHt  up-to-date  of  its  kind. 

On  the  left  foreground  is  the  receiving-room,  where 
large  quantities  of  cloth  arrive,  and  is  stor^  in  the  three- 
storeyed  warehouse  here  shown.  In  the  cuttin^-rooin 
adjoining  a  staff  of  GO  men  and  youths  are  contmually 
tMftplovfd.  Immediately  l)chind  there  is  a  spacious  room 
are  situated  600  electrically  dnven  sewing 
s.  From  600  to  700  females  are  employed,  and  in 
the  busy  season  this  number  is  considerably  augmented. 
The  next  room  is  occupied  by  the  finishers,  and  many 
ingenious  machines  are  here  found 

On  the  extreme  background  (right)  is  the  pressing- 
room,  where  about  40  men  are  occupied,  and  adjoining; 
is  the  room  where  the  final  process—  Uiatof  **  passing  " — 
takes  place  before  the  garments  are  taken  into  Uie 
despatch-room.  The  lower  fkwr  of  this  warehouse  it  used 
exclusively  for  direct  orders  to  North  country  Sootalies. 

Thus  we  have  an  entirely  modem  fsctoiy,  where  the 
whole  operations,  from  cloth  to  finished  garment,  are 
carried  out  on  the  one  level. 

These  works,  wlien  extensions  are  completed,  will 
provide  accommodation  for  2.000  employ^,  almost  double 
the  number  of  the  present  staff.  A  nne  dining-room  is  m 
course  of  erection,  which  will  also  be  used  by  employ^ 
for  social  and  •♦•/••♦•itive  purposes. 


Leeds  Brush  and  Mat  Works. 


npHE  C.W.S.  fiwt  began  to  make  brushes  in  connection  with 
*  tho  Furnishing  I^pnrtinent  at  the  l^ndon  Brancli.  In 
VM\4  the  industiT,  for  various  reasons,  was  removed  to  lieeds 
and  reorgHnised.  About  the  same  time  the  Co-operative  Brush 
Socii'iy  m  liuddersfield  was  taken  over,  and  hiter  was  incor|K)rated 
with  the  I>eeds  factory.  First  situated  at  the  Mint,  Holbeck.  the 
works  wei-e  afterwards  removed  to  Hunslet,  on  the  south  side  of 
the  city,  where  there  is  plenty  of  room  for  expansion.  Fostered 
under  careful  management,  the  factory  has  made  rapid  headway, 
and  it  now  claims  to  be  the  most  up  to  date  of  its  kind  in  the 
country. 

The  housewife's  brush,  though  not  an  aid  to  the  highest 
artistic  expression,  is  a  homely  and  useful  article,  and  all  the 
quarters  of  the  globe  are  under  contribution  to  the  manufacturers 
of  the  various  kmds.  Beech  is  the  cliief  wood,  but  chestnut,  lime, 
alder,  sycamore,  and  Swedish  silver  birch  are  also  used.  Bristle, 
in  addition  to  the  home  supply,  comes  to  us  from  France, 
Germany.  Poland,  Iloumania,  Russia,  Sil)eria,  and  China ;  bass 
is  produced  chiefly  in  Brazil  and  Africa,  and  bassine  in  Ceylon. 
Besides  these  two  materials  other  fibres  are  used — Mexican 
whisk,  French  whisk,  Italian  sedge,  and  cocoanut  fibre,  Botli 
by  hand  and  machine  these  materials  ore  manipulated  until  they 
assume  the  various  forms  of  bass  brooms,  banisters,  shoe, 
blacklead,  and  other  brush  shapes. 

Mats  are  also  made  here.  Woven  of  cocoanut  fibre  or  yarn, 
the  manufacture  has  hitherto  been  done  by  hand,  but  after  eighteen 
months'  experimenting  a  practical  loom  has  been  installed  which 
will  enable  the  factoiy  the  l^etter  to  compete  with  the  Belgian 
gaol-made  article.  Whilst  having  the  virtual  monopoly  of  this 
contrivance,  it  is  necessary  to  remember  that  the  aims  and  results 
of  collective  ownenfhip  are  altogether  different  to  those  of  individual 
propri€'torship. 

Notwithstanding  Continental  competition,  made  severe  by 
means  of  cheap  labour,  the  210  employ(^s  are  paid  imion  wages — 
indeed,  the  women  machine  workers  nrc  rctmnuMMted  at  higher 
rates  than  are  paid  in  the  outside  trade 
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Luton  Gx:oa  and  Chocolate  Works. 

TN  SepUMuber,  1902,  Uib  new  uunisiiv  was  .s?a.ii.f..| 

*  in   Luton  bv  the  ojpeninff  of  a   factor}*   b;.    '•«     l-.r  • 

"i*    of    the    Rnfjlish    And    Scottinh     Wl...  ^  i. 

The  manufacture   of   cocoa    and    cluxi-l.^u  . 

had  been  earned  on  by  the  two  Societiei  in 

:i  with  the  Ten  fVpartment  ut   lieman  Sto^Bel. 

Ia.ihIoii.  hinn  Tims  at  the  time  it  wet 

taken  from  \Vi  ••  country  the  busincM  WM 

in   itH  fifteenth  year.     The  reaeona  of  removal  will  be 

i'atiily  understood.    On  one  hand,  in  London,  a  oongested 

district  with  high  rates  and  high  values  generally ;  on  the 

uther.  at  the  edf?e  of  Luton,  open  country,  a  dr)'.  chalk 

aubeoil,   and  econonnes  all   round.      Hence  the  present 

factor)'  at  Luton. 

The  building  stands  nearly  400  feet  above  the  see  level, 
and  commands  a  view  of  the  greater  part  of  the  town  and 
the  Chiltern  Hills  beyond.  It  is  of  two  storeys,  with  a 
basement  cut  in  the  chalk.  At  the  back  runs  the  Great 
Northern  branch  line  from  Uie  main  line  at  Hatfield  to 
Dunstable. 

Here  one  finds  all  the  essentials  for  a  pure  food 
product  in  a  light,  spacious  factory,  equipped  with  tlie 
best  machiner}'  for  making  a  range  of  cocoas  equal  to 
any  other  make,  British  or  foreign. 

All  the  girls,  and  there  are  a  great  number,  are  attuned 
in  scrupulously  clean  dresses  and  caps  provided  by  the 
C.W.S.  Considerable  extensions  have  been  made,  but 
there  is  still  room  for  additional  buildings  when  the 
loyalty  of  Co  operators  to  their  own  cocoes  shall  warrant 
their  erection. 


Flour  Mills,  Dunston, 


TTHE  question  of  flour  milling  by  the  C.W.S.  was  first 
^  discussed  in  1883,  as  the  quantity  of  flour  consumed 
in  the  Newcastle  district  was  then  held  to  justify  such  a 
venture.  Finally,  it  was  decided  in  1886  to  proceed,  and 
the  site  purchased  at  Dunston-on-Tyne.  Although  many 
obstacles  hindered  the  progress  of  the  work,  it  went 
steadily  forward,  and  on  April  18th,  1891,  the  mills  were 
opened. 

The  building  containing  the  flour  milling  machinery 
is  situate  in  the  background  of  the  view,  and  the  new 
circular  grain  silos  are  close  to  the  river  front,  while  to 
the  immediate  right  is  to  be  seen  the  building  containing 
the  wheat  cleaning,  Ac,  machinery.  The  mills  are 
divided  into  three  distinct  plants,  giving  a  total  milling 
capacity  of  about  75  sacks  of  flour  per  hour.  The 
circular  grain  silos  have  a  storage  capacity  of  15,000 
tons  of  wheat,  and  vessels  come  direct  alongside  the 
premises  where  the  wheat  is  discharged  by  means  of 
powerful  ship-elevators.  Along  the  side  of  the  premises 
opposite  to  the  river  is  the  railway  siding  with  three  sets 
of  railway  lines,  giving  facilities  for  loading  a  train 
consisting  of  35  wagons.  The  whole  of  the  machinery 
is  driven  by  electric  power. 
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Flour  Mill,  Silvcrtown. 


"  C  ll.VEKTOWN  "  i«  a  ■u^getliTo  name,  but  it  mutt  be  coitl 
^  that.  unle«M  it  in  the  broad  ThamM  by  moonlight,  or  ooin  of  the 
realm  in  Uie  hantlit  of  ita  workera,  there  ia  in  the  place  no  hint  o( 
Hilvfi.  IIiHtor)'  ift  equally  barren.  At  no  idyllic  iieriod  had  thia 
ThaineM-Hide  stretch  any  special  connection  with  the  luatiXMia 
metal.  Aa  a  pitMaic  matter  of  fact  the  name  waa  formed  tn 
recent  times  by  the  simple  addition  of  "  town  "  to  the  petrooymio 
of  the  founder  of  a  huge  firm  of  telegraph  cable  and  rubber 
munufucturers.  Bi>yond  the  Isle  of  Doga,  between  the  riTer  and 
the  Victoria  and  .XUiert  Docka.  there  ia  a  railway-travereed, 
fttclory-line«l  strip  of  Hhon».  and  that  is  Silvertown.  If  there 
exists  anywhere  u  citudol  of  private  enterprise  it  is  here.  Yet, 
with  the  (WV.S.  Flour  Mill,  (irocery  Productive  Factor)',  and  new 
Soap  Workn,  there  iH  now  to  be  found  on  thia  river  bank  a 
Co-operative  aetUement. 

When  the  demand  arose  for  a  Flour  Mill  in  the  South  it  waa 
this  poaition,  full  on  the  Thames,  with  railway  and  road  in  the 
rear,  that  induced  the  C.W.S.  Committee  to  purchase  five  acrea 
of  freehold  land  at  Silvertown.  If  we  remember  how  many  of  the 
large  Societies  in  the  South  of  England  are  in  towns  sit"»»<~?  -m 
tidal  waters,  we  shall  see  that,  apart  from  the  facilities  foi  ;; 

Mea-bome  wheat,  the  water  communication  has  for  the  Su>iTtti>vn 
Mill  an  especial  value.  To  build,  however,  on  the  light  gravel 
of  the  nver  bank  was  not  a  simple  matter.  Sixty  five-fooi 
cylinders,  in  300  six-foot  sections,  had  to  be  sunk  through  the 
surface  drift  and  filled  in  with  concrete.     On  this  s<l  iotioD 

rhv  Ttiill  wns  rrected  by  the  C.W.S.  Building  Departi-  iidoo. 

'        -  av   added  a  siding  comntuiiicatiug   rid 
:iain  lines,  and  on  June  20th.  1900,  the 
mill  was  formally  opened.     Six  hundred  delegates  from  all  parts 
of  the  country  witnessed  the  ceremony  and  afterwarda  inapeotad 
the  mill. 

At  the  atart  the  capacity  of  the  machinery  waa  19  aaeks  of 
2801be.  each  per  hour.      It  is  now  50  sacks  per  hour. 

The  Silvertown  output  rose  from  1,500  sacks  weekly  at  the 
start  to  over  7.0(X).  and  to  supply  the  distant  and  spedsl 
constituencies  of  South  Wales  and  the  West  a  new  mill  beoune 
necessary.  For  this  purpoee  a  aite  waa  aecured  at  Avomnouth,  the 
port  which  is  being  energetically  develoned  by  ti  ^oration  of 

Bristol,  and  Western  CoK>perator8  now  have  in  .dat  a  mtU 

of  which  thev  should  be  aa  proud  aa  thev  already  are  of  the 
C.W.S.  Bristol  DofMit. 


The  Sun  Mills,  Manchester, 


CINCE  the  C.W.S.  Directors  secured  the  Sun  Flour 
*^  Mill  in  1906  the  trade  in  flour  has  shown  a  most 
remarkable  development.  At  the  commencement  the 
output  was  at  the  rate  of  40  sacks  of  280lbs.  each,  or  5 
tons  of  flour,  per  hour.  It  was  soon  seen  that  an 
increased  plant  was  necessary,  and  accordingly  steps  were 
taken  to  increase  the  capacity  to  70  sacks  of  280lbs.  each, 
or  8J  tons  per  hour,  at  which  rate  the  mill  has  been 
running  for  the  last  three  years.  This,  however,  does 
not  by  any  means  supply  the  demand,  which  for  the  last 
twelve  or  eighteen  months  has  kept  regularly  increasing. 
The  Directors  of  the  C.W.S.  have,  therefore,  bought  a 
large  plot  of  land  with  buildings  (adjoining  the  present 
mill).  New  and  up-to-date  flour  mills  will  be  built,  and 
also  large  granaries,  which,  with  the  present  silos,  will 
increase  the  total  storage  capacity  to  20,000  tons  of 
grain.  Instead  of  taking  the  wheat  from  barges,  a  new 
ship  elevator  and  accommodation  on  the  wharf  for 
l>erthing  of  ocean-going  ships  will  be  provided.  This  will 
enable  the  ships  to  come  direct  to  the  C.W.S.  elevator, 
and  to  be  discharged  from  thence  into  the  mill.  At  the 
same  time,  every  possible  improvement  which  can  be 
made  in  the  way  of  quick,  efficient,  and  economical 
handling  of  grain  and  outloading  of  flour,  &c.,  will  be 
adopted,  so  that  these  mills  must  necessarily  be  in  a 
position  to  supply  flour  to  the  various  Societies  at  the 
Dest  possible  terms. 
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The  Star  Mill,  Oldham. 


n^HK  Star  Mill  at  Oldhiuu.  which  wan  founded  in  186B. 

*•      '    tod  by  the  two  greai  SocMliat  in  the  town  to  MPPly  tbair 

lis  and  thoae  of  a  few  naichbouring  Soewtiea.    llie  Joint 

'fe>  thtit  drew   up   the  nuea  met  on  the  hanka  of  the 

ttlieM  Brook  to  sign  them,  and,  having  no  table  at  hand, 

iiH,a  ii,i-  liiuad  back  of  one  John  HiUlitch  in  the  emeraBoet. 

(  {•  In  KS83  the  flour  waa  made  by  the  old» (aahiooedmiilalooee, 
but  a  roller  plant  was  then  put  in,  and  has  ainoe  lieen  raoiodeiled 
on  several  oocaaiona  to  keep  it  abreast  of  the  times.  Stones  are 
fttill  used  in  the  mill  to  ^nd  barley,  beanti.  peas.  Ac.  and  also 
to  make  a  special  quality  of  wholemeal  flour  which  is  highly 
i-ecouiinended.  It  is  ground  direct  from  the  wheat,  and  is  in  no 
way  interfered  with  except  that  the  larse  bran  ia  sifted  out.  Other 
itoins  in  the  general  plant  are  a  **  tnree-hi^  "  maise  mill  for 
pixiducing  Indian  meal,  and  rollers  for  cruahmg  oets,  maise,  Ac 
In  1889.  just  when  half  the  mill  had  been  remodelled  and 
it'r)tt4xl    -  '  hinery.  ami  work  wuh  about  to  atart  on  the  other 

halt,  a    .  s  fire  occurred,  which  totally  destroyed  both  the 

mill   arui   \s alehouse. 

Altliou^'h  the  mill  was  fully  insured,  owing  to  the  atoeks  of 
flour  being  higher  than  the  average  there  was  a  loss  from  the 
Are  of  £3.500.  The  present  buildings  were  erected  in  1890.  and 
the  new  mill  was  entirely  fitted  by  the  well-known  firm  of  milling 
engineers.  Messrs.  Robinson  (of  liochdale).  The  plant  haa  had 
improvements  added  as  they  came  out  during  the  last  eighteen 
years,  and  has  been  kept  in  a  highly  oflicient  state.  The  capacity 
of  the  mill  is  32  sacks  of  280lbs.  each  fier  hour. 

The  wheat  is  conveyed  to  the  mill  by  wagons  from  the  railway 
yard  just  across  the  road,  and  also  direct  from  the  Manchester 
Ship  Canal  Docks  by  motor  lurries,  and  the  flour  and  other 
pnxlucts  are  removed  by  the  Societies'  own  carte  or  motors,  or  br 
the  mill  lurries  and  motors  to  the  railway  goods  yard.  Althoogb 
not  enjoying  the  quite  exceptional  advantages  of  the  Sun  liiU, 
where  we  have  road,  rail,  and  water  at  the  door,  the  Star  Mill 
has  the  best  facilities  of  any  inland  mill  we  are  aware  of. 
Furthermore,  as  the  best  customers  the  mill  poeaeaees  are  tlie  two 
great  distributive  Societies  that  first  started  it  and  held  tlie 
controllinff  interest  in  it  until  the  C.W.S.  took  it  over  in  1906,  the 
apparent  disadvantage  of  the  position  practically  vanishes. 


Flour  and  Provender  Mills, 
Avonmouth. 

A  LTHOUGH  these  mills  were  only  opened  on  April 
^^  27th,  1910,  during  the  lirst  year  extensions  were 
found  necessary.  The  flour  mill  has  been  running  to  its 
full  capacity  from  the  commencement,  and  a  new 
two-storey  grain  shed  has  been  built  in  order  to  cope 
wiUi  the  ever-increasing  provender  trade.  In  the  near 
future,  further  silo  accommodation  will  have  to  be 
provided,  in  order  that  the  Society  may  hold  larger 
supplies  of  wheat  on   its  own   premises. 

Avonmouth  Mill  has  won  a  great  reputation  for  the 
quality  of  its  flour,  which  has  given  general  satisfaction 
to  the  Societies  in  the  Western  and  South  Wales  districts. 

It  is  gratifying  that  the  Societies  have  shown  their 
appreciation  by  keeping  the  mill  running  to  its  utmost 
capacity,  and  no  doubt  they  will  support  the  C.W.S. 
Committee  when  further  extensions  are  proposed. 
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Productive  Factory,  Silvcrtown. 


A  VISITOR  approaching  tht^Me  prembet  from  the 
^^  station  will  obitervo  iwiore  him  the  grMt  flour  mill 
fronting  the  river;  to  the  right  the  new  tottp  works;  to 
the  left,  and  close  at  hand,  the  confectionery  and  8undrie« 
works,  a  big,  square,  unpretentious  pile,  suggestive  of 
work  rather  than  show.  The  space  shut  in  by  the  t^^t^* 
hlock)i  is  largely  devoted  to  C.W.S.  siding  acconunocli* 
wht  e  C'o-o|)erative  env 

1  11  Grocery  Produ- 

C.W.S.  •  H,     has    grown     ruuidly     (rum     biiiull 

l>eginni;  ,  ablished  in  1904,  ana  opening  wit  fr*-*.b. 

department!!  irum  time  to  time,  the  nee<l  for  • 
was  met  by  the  commodious  building  which  \u\^    • 
l)een  added  to  the  original  pile,  partly  on  the  site  ui 
old    boiler-house    ana    engine-room    which    had    i->\:' 
discarded  in  favour  of  electrical  power  from  West  Ham. 

The  manufacture*  of  confectionery  of  all  kinds  is 
carried  on  here.  Boiled  sugars,  gums,  fondants,  and 
innumerable  varieties  in  shape,  colour,  and  flavour  are 
turned  out  in  ever-growing  auantities.  Other  departiiM*nts 
are  occupied  with  the  packing,  in  convenient  sizes,  uf 
all  kinds  of  groceries,  such  as  Cremo  oats,  baking  powder, 
spice.  Ac,  Ac. 

One  of  the  branches  of  Silvertown  torade  which  hss 
received  special  and  increasing  uttention  during  recent 
years  is  the  seed  department,  which  is  in  the  hands  of  s 
thoroughly  qualified  expert,  and  provides  rslisble  seeds  of 
vegetables  and  flowprs.  to  the  general  satisfaction  of 
purchasers. 


The  Broughton  Factories. 

npHE  manufacturers  of  furniture  with  sound  material  and 
*  well-paid  trade  union  labour  and  in  decent  factories  have  to 
compete  with  goods  made  under  wretched  conditions,  with  sweated 
labour,  and  unfortunately  it  is  not  always  easy  to  persuade  a 
customer  tliat  cheapness  must  entail  hardship.  Undeterred  by  the 
vicissitudes  of  the  trade,  the  C.W.S.  lias  gone  steadily  forward 
in  its  policy  of  producing  goods  combining  quality  with  fair 
treatment  of  workers,  and  by  dint  of  much  perseverance  the 
Cabinet  Factory,  commenced  in  1893,  continues  to  make  headway. 

In  1892  cloUiine  was  made  in  an  unpretentious  workroom  in 
the  vicinity  of  Balloon  Street,  but  in  1897  this  was  transferred 
to  the  long,  high  building  seen  at  the  back.  Here,  in  light  and 
lofty  workrooms,  650  to  660  workers  are  fully  employed,  with  the 
exception  of  slight  seasonal  slackness.  Amidst  all  the  difficulties 
surrounding  this  trade  the  factory  is  making  steady  progress. 

The  Mantle  Department  was,  in  1896,  commenced  in  a  corner 
of  the  Shirt  Factory,  but  after  various  changes  was  moved  to  the 
structure  shown  in  the  front  bearing  the  Society's  name.  The 
loyalty  of  our  lady  members  has  increased  to  such  an  extent, 
however,  that  further  additions  and  extensions  made  it  2^  times 
it«  fonner  size.  Beginning  operations  with  six  employes,  these 
now  number  220,  and  their  labours  are  chiefly  confined  to  the 
bespoke  trade. 

The  i*ectangular  building  shown  in  the  right  foreground  is 
devoted  to  the  making  of  shirts,  and  was  occupied  in  1896,  but 
there  have  been  many  considerable  extensions  in  the  last  ten 
years,  including  the  addition  of  another  storey.  Enjoying  the 
48-hour  week,  and  paid  piecework  wages  at  a  higher  rate  than 
is  paid  by  outside  firms,  and  without  stoppages  for  needles,  thread, 
Ac.  600  workers  are  kept  busily  employed  in  meeting  the 
demands  of  organised  consumers.  These  remarks  also  apply  to 
the  Underclothmg  Factory,  which  occupies  a  new  building  in  the 
vicinity.     At  present  120  workers  are  employed. 

The  motor  garage  is  seen  on  the  extreme  left.  The  Traffic 
Department  began  the  delivery  of  goods  to  Societies  three  years 
ago,  and  are  specialising  in  the  quick  delivery  of  perishable  goods 
and  the  direct  conveyance  of  fragile  goods  to  save  handling  and 
vibration. 

The  timber  stores  and  joiners'  shop,  and  stonemasons'  yard  in 
connection  with  the  Building  Department,  as  well  as  the  laundrj*. 
aiB  also  located  at  Broughton. 

The  dining-rooms  are  spacious  and  airy;  accommodation  is 
found  for  800.  During  the  winter  social  functions  are  frequently 
held  for  the  promotion  of  good  fellowship  amongst  the  employes. 
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Dcsborough  Corset  Factory, 


TTIIE  Cornel  Fuctory  was  originally  a  iiieniber  of  the 
*'  Brouehton  ^roup.  and  it  began  operations  on  Oct'iU  • 
20th,  189§.  A  few  Years  sufB^  to  prove*  that  at  - 
time  in  the  future  larger  premises  would  be  ri*<|i)tuti, 
and  the  attention  of  tho  Wholesale  C*ommittrc  wis 
drawn  to  Deslxjrough.  The  Northampr 
had  a  claim  to  he  considered  as  a  col-^< 
siiul  it  also  made  a  strong  ro-o()erative  appeal.  The 
distributive  C*o<o|)erative  Society  at  Desborough,  besides 
enrolling  the  greater  number  of  the  inhabitants,  had 
attained  a  unique  position.  With  the  help  of  a  loa:i 
secured  from  the  C.W.S.  it  had  purchased  (in  1898)  a 
freehold  estate  of  over  401)  acres,  carrying  with  it  the 
local  Manor  House.  Under  80  acres  of  this  land  a  be<l 
of  iron  ore,  sufBcieutly  valuable  to  recoup  the  society  for 
the  whole  first  cost,  was  afterwards  found.  Tlie 
Desborough  Co-operators  decided  to  work  this  themselves ; 
and,  under  the  circumstances,  to  fmd  employment  for 
the  girls  and  women  of  the  village,  they  were  ready  t<» 
offer  the  C.W.S.  s|MH;ial  terms.  .\t  the  Quarterly 
Meetings  in  December,  IIHM,  the  Wholesale  Comi:  • 
obtained  approval  for  a  purchase  of  7,656  square  \  >  'i 
of  building  land,  fronting  on  the  Rothwell  Kosd, 
Desborough ;  500  square  yards  adjoining  were  afterwards 
bought.  Meanwhile  the  existing  Deiborough  Corset 
^lanufacturing  Society  was  taken  over,  and  finally  on 
July  3rd,  1905,  tlie  whole  of  the  business  was  transferriHl 
to  the  fine  new  factory  which  by  that  time  had  been 
erected  on  the  Rothwell  Road  site. 


Longsight  Printing  Works, 


WHEN  till-  iinimal  sales  of  the  C.W.S.  approached 
£10.000,(X)()  tlie  question  presented  itself  whether 
the  demand  for  printing,  books,  and  stationeiy  consequent 
ii\Kti\  such  a  huge  business  could  not  be  met  by  the 
Society  itself.  The  question  received  an  affirmative 
answer,  and  in  1895  work  was  begun  in  a  small  way  in 
a  warehouse  that  stood  upon  part  of  the  site  now 
covered  by  the  Bank.  The  venture  proved  successful 
HI  so  many  ways  that  it  was  realised  that  the 
available  acconunodation  would  speedily  prove  inadequate. 
Building  operations  were  then  begun  on  a  plot  of  land 
at  Ijongsight,  already  owned  by  the  C.W.S.,  and  close 
to  the  tram  route.  The  new  works  were  ready  in  1898, 
and  the  100  employes  then  engaged  had  ample  space  for 
the  performance  of  their  duties.  Now,  in  1912,  tlie  staff 
exceeds  1,000,  a  fact  that  testifies  eloquently  to  the 
progress  of  the  works.  In  1902  an  extension  to  the 
works  was  made,  and  in  1906  another  wing  of  five  storeys 
was  opened. 

The  whole  of  the  allied  trades  connected  with  the 
printing  busmess  are  engaged  in  these  works,  and  thus 
the  diversity  of  work  carried  on  is  too  great  to  specify 
in  detail.  Besides  the  production  of  account  books  for 
the  C.W.S.  and  its  constituent  Societies,  and  balance 
sheets,  the  works  have  dealt  with  many  jubilee  histories 
for  a  large  numlxjr  of  Societies,  in  quantities  ranging 
from  30,000  books  of  700  pages  each  to  small  orders  of 
one  or  two  thousand.  Here  also  is  p.  rod  need  the 
*'  Wheatsheaf, "  a  monthly  journal  published  for  about 
500  Societies,  who  contribute  pages  of  local  interest  to 
their  special  editions.  A  total  circulation  of  460,000 
monthly  has  now  been  reached.  A  fine  range  of 
lithographic  machineiy  is  always  busy  with  box  labels, 
Ac.  and  towards  Christmas  with  many  thousands  of 
almanacs.  Box-making  is  also  an  important  feature  of 
the  works,  as  the  extent  and  variety  of  the  C.W.S. 
industries  call  for  an  incessant  supply  of  boxes  literally 
by  millions. 
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Leicester  Printing  Works. 


nrilRSE  premisen  were  originally  occupied  a«  the 
*'  hosiery  factory,  but  when  the  new  ftctor)-  at 
liuthwaite  was  completed  and  the  busiDess  transferred  it 
was  decided  to  utilise  the  huilding  as  an  auxiliary  printing 
works.  To  this  end  certain  necessan'  alterations  were 
made  and  modem  machiner>'  installea,  and  a  start  was 
made  in  March.  1909.  The  works  can  now  execute 
orders  for  all  kinds  of  printing,  bookbinding,  ruling,  and 
boxmaking.  Already  m  the  last-named  industr)'  over 
60.000  boxes  are  turned  out  weekly  for  our  own  boot 
works. 


Hartlepcx)!  Lard  Refinery,  &c. 


T7HESE  modern  premises  (which  are  situated  at  the 
*  corner  of  Oxford  and  Baltic  Streete,  the  main 
entrance  being  from  Oxford  Street)  were  specially  erected 
for  the  process  of  lard  refining,  and  are  equipped  with 
the  most  up-to-date  appliances  for  this  business,  capable 
of  a  weekly  output  of  100  tons.  They  are  fitted 
throughout  with  electric  lights,  motors,  &c.,  and  among 
other  advantages  there  are  cold  storage  chambers  in 
which  all  refined  lard  is  warehoused.  The  refinery  is 
within  easy  access  of  the  docks,  there  being  a  continuous 
line  of  railway  up  to  the  works,  running  into  a  large 
covered  shed  at  the  back  of  the  premises,  so  that  goods 
can  be  both  despatched  from  and  received  at  the  works 
in  trucks,  all  loading  and  discharging  being  done  under 
cover. 
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Flannel  Factory,  Littleborough. 


'T'HE  manufacture  of  flannel  in  I^incashire  dates  bsck 
"*•  to  Uie  reien  of  Edward  III.,  when  certain  FTemi«h 
wt-avers,  exiled  by  troubles  ut  liome.  settled  down  in  the 
wild  and  lofty'  moorland  between  LaDcefthire  and 
Yorkshire.  From  them  in  part  were  descended  the  famous 
bond-loom  flaimol  weavers  of  Rochdale  who  began  the 
Co-operative  movement. 

In   1872  ('o-o|H^ratoi"s  in  the  nei;:'  rnied 

the  Ijincashire  and  Yorkshire  Prodiu  ,      and 

began  to  make  flannel  at  Hare  Hill  Mill.     The  venture, 
however,  was  not  a  success,  and  in  I'^TS  it  \v«-i»t  into 
voluntary    liquidation.       In     1898    ti 
puicbased  by  the  C.W.S.,  and  has  mu<  . 
ai  a  profit-earning  department. 


Tobacco  Factory,  Manchester- 


POR  many  years  the  demand  for  tobacco  had  been 
^  steadily  growing,  and  about  1896  the  Directors  of  the 
C.W.S.  felt  that  the  time  was  opportune  for  embarking 
on  the  manufacture  of  the  fragrant  weed.  A  factory  was 
bought  in  Sharp  Street,  a  few  minutes'  walk  from  Balloon 
Street,  and  a  start  was  made  in  1898.  Instant  success 
attended  the  enterprise,  and  within  four  years  a  trade  of 
£3(K»,000  per  annum  was  reached.  Alterations  and 
additions  proceeded  rapidly,  until  the  buildings  now  cover 
the  ground  to  the  extent  shown  in  the  illustration,  the 
total  floor  space  being  well  over  10,000  square  yards.  As 
rin  indication  of  the  strenuous  efforts  made  to  meet  the 
varied  tastes  of  the  consumers,  it  may  be  mentioned  that 
the  factor}-  turns  out  480  separate  kinds  of  roll,  flake, 
mixture,  shag,  honeydew,  cigars,  and  cigarettes.  The 
annual  production  amounts  to  1,450  tons  tobacco, 
2,750,000  cigars,  and  26,000,000  cigarettes. 
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Hosiery  Factory,  Huthwaite. 


nrilK  connection  of  the  C.W.S.  with  hosiery  begftn  in 
^  \ih\3,  wlien  tho  Leicester  Hoeiery  Factory,  which  had 
previously  been  run  as  a  copartnership  worn,  was  taken 
over  as  a  ^oing  concern.  For  about  nve  years  operations 
were  earned  on  in  the  old  building,  but  in  1906  the 
bi.Hiness  was  transferred  to  a  new  and  conunodiotiH  factor\' 
designed  and  en'cled  by  the  C.W.S.  at  Iluckiiail 
Htthwaite.  fouiieen  miles  from  Nottingham. 

The  building,  whicii  lies  just  behind  the  main  road 
from  Sutton  to  Huthwaite,  is  of  two  storeys  without  a 
basement.  It  takes  the  shape  of  an  L.  with  the 
engine-house  and  other  incidental  buildings  grouped  in 
an  angle.  From  one  extreme  of  the  L  to  Uie  otlier  it  is 
one  lofty  hall,  lit  from  itx>f  and  sides. 

The  factory  produces  all  kinds  of  liosiery.  such  as 
stockings  suitable  for  all  varieties  of  extremities;  socks 
also,  and  undeix'lothing.  cardigans,  Ac. 

\\\  that  modern  niachiner>'  can  do,  guided  by  espeit 
munagement.  is  brought  to  bear  upon  the  work,  with 
the  result  that  the  C.W.S.  hosiery  is  second  to  none. 


Weaving  Shed,  Bury, 


TTHIS  factory,  opened  in  February,  1905,  is  situated  at 
^  Springs,  Bury,  about  ten  miles  from  Manchester,  and, 
being  directly  coimected  with  the  Lancashire  and 
Yorkshire  Railway,  is  conveniently  placed  with  regard  to 
traffic  facilities.  As  may  Ije  seen  from  the  illustration, 
ample  provision  is  made  for  a  full  volume  of  light,  and  the 
floor  space  gives  ample  room  for  each  branch  of  the  work. 
There  are  about  9()()  looms  at  work  making  domestics, 
Wigans,  sheetings.  Ac.  The  material  woven  here  is  dyed 
and  finished  elsewhere,  these  operations  being  distinct  and 
separate  trades.  The  bulk  of  it  reappears  as  lining  or 
))ocketing,  the  "  Sataline  "  fabric  being  in  considerable 
favour  amongst  the  Societies. 
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Radcliffe  Weaving  Shed. 


T^ms  is  tlie  latest  (WV.S.  «li  N.-lopment  OQ  the 
*  product  ive  sifle  Tlie  site  for  ilu-  Shed  hai  been 
lulininihly  c\  t  on  the  bonlcnt  between  RadriifTi 

aiul    Huiy    (I.  iv).      Only   coloured  goods  will   U 

woven,  principally  nhirtings.  and  tbe  other  niilU  reouircd 
for  the  various  finishing  procewea  arc  close  at  tiand. 
The  building  is  worthy  of  the  C.W.S.  Diatinciivr 
features  are  individual  electric  drive  for  each  loom  and 
machine,  the  current  being  supplied  by  the  Bur)- 
Cor|>oration.  There  will  be  no  buniidifiers.  so  the  healtii 
of  the  employes  stands  to  gain.  All  conditioning  will, 
therefore,  be  done  to  the  yarn,  and  for  this  pur|)OHe  there 
is  a  gofxi  cellar.  Automatic  looms  are  being  used,  whtili 
should  mean  better  wud  more  reliable  cloth.  There  is 
accommodation  for  five  hundre<l.  and  these  are  l)eing  put 
in  as  fast  as  the  makers  can  supply  them.  Production  as 
yet  has  necessarily  lieen  on  a  ver\'  small  scale,  but  the 
goods  have  given  everj'  satisfaction,  and  already  "repeal" 
orders  come  to  hand.  With  the  foundations  of  success 
so  securely  laid,  firm  hopes  for  the  future  may  1m* 
entertained. 


Keighley  Ironworks. 


npllE  inception  of  these  works  was  due  to  the  local 
^  Co-operators,  who  in  1885  had  under  consideration 
a  proposition  to  enter  into  a  local  industry.  Eventually 
a  Society  was  formed  and  registered,  premises  taken,  and 
work  conunenced. 

In  1907  negotiations  were  promoted  with  a  view  to 
the  acquirement  of  the  Society  by  the  C.W.S.,  and  in 
liKW  the  transfer  was  an  accomplished  fact. 

In  19fM)  tlie  foundry  was  extended  and  more 
commodious  buildings  erected  for  the  machine  depart- 
ment, and  altogether  the  buildings  are  very  substantial 
and  well  adapted  to  the  demands  of  the  work.  The  works 
are  thoroughly  equipped  with  machinery  for  economical 
production,  and  for  both  driving  and  lighting  electricity 
18  the  motive  |X)wer. 

As  regards  conditions  of  labour  and  wages  paid,  there 
is  no  hesitation  in  declaring  them  to  be  in  harmony  with 
the  aims  and  desires  of  Co-operators. 

The  principal  articles  of  manufacture  are  washing 
machines  and  wringers,  bedsteads  of  iron  and  brass,  and 
wire  mattresses. 
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Dudley  Bucket  and  Fender  Works. 


T^UKSK  works  were  e«lobliHhed  in  1888  as  an 
^  iiiili*l>endent  Productive  Society,  and  after  twenty 
ytars  of  steudy  progreas  the  works  were  taken  over  by 
the  CWV.S.  at  the  same  time  as  the  Keighley  Ironworks. 
The  main  products  of  the  factory  are  fenders, 
fire-irons  (curb,  brass,  and  antique),  and  fire  braMee. 
These  are  of  a  great  variety  in  design,  as  new  pettems 
are  constantly  in  demand.  Iron,  steel,  brass,  ana  copper 
are  all  brought  into  requisition,  singly  or  in  combination, 
to  produce  attractive  articles  of  furniture.  The  lees 
ornamental  but  often  more  useful  bucket  is  also  made  in 
large  Quantities  and  many  sizes.  Galvanised  goods,  such 
as  bucKets,  baths,  waterluos,  Ac,  also  constitute  a  Urge 
proportion  of  the  trade. 


Birtley  Tinplate  Works, 


TT 1 1 KSE  are  the  largest  works  of  the  kind  in  the  north 
^  of  Hngland  devot^ed  to  the  production  of  tinware, 
steel,  and  sheet  metal  goods  of  every  description. 

The  works  ai*e  situated  in  the  south-west  of  Birtley, 
adjoining  the  main  line  of  the  North-Eastern  Railway, 
six  miles  south  of  Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

The  huilding  is  a  brick  structure,  composed  of  single 
and  two-storey  buildings,  and,  with  the  various 
outbuildings,  covers  close  on  an  acre  of  land. 

The  machine  and  general  workshop  is  fitted  up  witli 
modern  machinery,  with  power  presses  for  all  classes  of 
work,  and  automatic  machinery  for  the  production  of 
sheet  metal  goods.  Domestic  tinware  is  here  made  in 
large  quantities  and  of  great  variety,  over  500  various 
articles  being  made  in  this  department. 

Special  flour  bins  and  shoots  are  made  for  the  storage 
of  all  kinds  of  flour  meal,  and  grain.  In  this  department 
are  also  manufactured  the  noted  steel  panel  trunks. 
There  are  also  mamifactured  ventilators,  flour  mill  spouts 
and  hof»i)ers.  kc,  to  suit  the  requirements  of  the  various 
productive  departments. 

All  the  machinery  is  worked  by  electric  motors,  and 
the  conditions  of  labour  are  all  that  could  be  desired. 
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Lonffton  Crockery  Depot. 


n^ilE  pottery  trtde  first  anin^  the  ttium; 
'^     Wholesale  Society  in  1^,    when    the    i 
business  in  this  clajui  of  goods  gsve  rise  to  t^ 
to  estsblifih  a  De|)6t  in  the  msnufactnring  d 
mirpose  of  collecting  and  distributing  tlie  srUdca  auiLablc 
for  Co-operative  trade. 

The  result  of  thus  agsregating  the  needs  of  Societies 
has  been  verv  successful,  for  the  business  connections  snd 
extensive  dealing  of  the  C.W.S.  with  the  lcx*al 
manufacturers  enables  them  to  supply  small  ordem  with 
much  advantage  to  the  retail  Society,  and  large  ones  on 
same  terms  as  makers. 

At  the  commeticement  pn>mis6S  were  rented,  but 
growth  of  trade  justified  the  erection  of  a  building,  and 
in  1889  the  new  place  was  cKcupied.  SuflicicMit  Und  was 
acquired  at  the  same  time  to  admit  of  future  developments, 
nnd  from  time  to  time  udditioiis  have  been  made. 

About  1898  the  C.W.S.  decided  to  stsrt  s  deoon. 
deparfment  and  build  a  kiln,  so  that  Societies  eould  - 
the  '!<ni  of  purchflsing  an  article  finislied  under 

heal  iitions.    Now  there  are  three  kilns,  snd  nesrly 

£1,4UU  uer  year  is  paid  in  wages  to  tliis  department. 

Gooas  sold  from  Longton  are  drawn  from  sources 
where  the  best  conditions  of  labour  prevail,  and  s  Isrge 
quantity  are  dipped  in  either  low  solubility  or  Isedless 
glaze. 

During     1911     we    supplied    300.000    arti-^'-     f..r 
Societies*  jubilees,  f*tes.  Ac.  (including  Coronati. 
and    the    total    turnover    at    Ix>ngton  for  the  iu^*!  nine 
reached  over  £100.0U). 


Fellmongering,  Fat,  and  Bones 
Department,  Pontefract. 

T^IIK  huildin;us  shown  on  tlie  opposite  page  are  where 
^  the  C'.W.S.  conduct  tlieir  fellmongering  business, 
and  also  their  fat  and  l)one  business.  In  the  foreground 
is  the  fellmongering  department. 

Fellmongering  is  that  process  by  wliich  wool  is 
separated  from  tl»e  sheep  skins.  There  are  several  ways 
of  doing  this,  and  that  employed  by  us  is  by  applying  to 
the  flesh  side  of  the  skin  a  mixture  of  lime  and  sulphide 
of  sodium ;  the  skins  are  allowed  to  lie  two  days  with 
this  mixture  on  them  ;  they  are  then  washed,  and  the 
wool  after  the  treatment  leaves  the  skin  (or  pelt,  as  it 
is  called  in  the  trade)  readily.  It  has  to  be  pulled  off  by 
hand,  l)ecause  on  every  skin  there  are  several  qualities 
of  wool,  and  this  has  to  be  carefully  sorted  by  hand  as  it 
is  pulled  off.  The  wool  is  then  to  be  dried,  and  stored 
in  the  large  builditig  shown  on  illustration  for  sale. 

The  bone  department  (which  is  in  the  background) 
extracts  grease  from  l)ones  and  then  grinds  the  bones 
into  bone  meal,  which  is  sold  for  manure.  The  grease 
is  extracted  by  putting  the  bones,  after  l)eing  roughly 
broken,  into  large  tanks;  the  tanks  are  then  sealed,  and 
by  means  of  a  pipe  l)enzine  is  run  into  these  tanks.  The 
benzine  is  driven  off  again  by  means  of  steam  and 
recovered  for  future  charges ;  the  bones  are  then  ready  for 
grinding. 

All  these  dcpailments  are  worked  in  conjunction  with 
t)}e  Hide  and  Skin  Department. 
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Paint  and  Colour  Works,  Rochdale. 


'T'MESE  premiaes  were  originally  occupied  as  a  flour 
*  mill,  but  after  the  mill  was  taken  over  by  the  C.W.S. 
the  business  was  tninsferred  to  the  Sun  Mill,  Manchester, 
and  the  Star  Mill.  Oldhain. 

The  trade  in  paints,  vr^'->->'-'  and  ooloura  had 
reached     a     point     which  the     Society     in 

manufacturing,  and  the  hunMiiigs  have  undtfgooe 
extensive  alterations  to  adapt  them  to  this  special  work. 

Everything  has  U^eii  clone  in  the  way  of  managetlKOi, 
equipment,  and  niaterialH  to  ensure  the  supply  of  goods 
thai  shall  give  entire  satisfaction. 


Esbjerg  Butter  Depot. 


npIIK  land  is  freehold,  and  covers  a  total  area  of  1,889 
*•     s(juare  yards.     Situatexl  in  a  sixteen  years  old  garden 
stands  the  house  occupied  by  tlie  manager,  adjacent  to 
cool  butter  cellars  of  about  UHJ  square  yards. 

In  conjunction  with  these  cellars,  on  the  right  side 
of  the  yard  is  the  principal  butter  warehouse — one  large 
room  of  about  235  square  yards,  titled  with  refrigerating 
arrangements  and  facilities  for  handling  the  butter 
pro|)erly ;  through  these  cellars  about  2,4(K)  casks  of 
Danish  butter  pass  weekly. 

()pix)site  to  the  cellars  stands  the  office  building, 
containing  three  nice,  light,  and  spacious  office  rooms, 
in  which  the  clerks  are  employed. 

Well  paved  and  otherwise  kept  in  good  order,  and 
with  flowers  and  trees  espaliered  along  tlie  railings  and 
the  whitewashed  walls,  the  establishment  is  an  attractive 
advertisement  for  the  C.W.S.  in  ])«Mun!irk, 
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Odense  Depot. 


T^MIS  Dep6t  for  butUi  ii  coiiimenoed 

^  business  on  June  2t>ni.  ix'^.  iiie  newlv-erectod 
butter  warehouse  is  built  at  the  harbour  on  lesaehold  land 
belonging  to  the  Odense  Town  Council  *  and  oorers  an 
area  of  SOO  square  yards. 

A  railway  siding,  connected  with  the  main  line,  runs 
along  in  close  proximity  to  the  western  side  of  the 
huildinff,  giving  the  best  facilities  for  the  receiving  and 
despatching  of  goods  by  rail.  The  east  aide  of  the 
building  faces  the  quay,  and  the  berth  of  the  steameri 
to  Great  Britain  is 'exactly  opposite  and  only  a  few  yaida 
distant  from  the  warehouse. 

The  premises  in  everv  way  satisfy  modem 
requirements,  the  butter  cellare  being  equipped  with 
refrigerating  plant,  and  tlie  offices  wiUi  not-waler 
heating  installation,  with  electric  light  over  the  whole 
building. 

The  whole  arrangement  is  ideal,  and  a  further 
testimony  to  the  endeavours  of  the  C.W.S.  to  supply 
CoH>perator8  with  articles  made  and  distributed  under 
the  most  perfect  conditions. 


Herning  Bacon  Factory^ 


T^HIS  factory  was  purchased  in  1900,  and  business 
*  commenced  immediat<^ly  after  reconstruction  and 'the 
additions  to  the  buildings  were  completed. 

The  front  building  on  the  right  of  the  entrance 
comprises  the  manager's  and  clerks'  offices.  On  the  left 
is  the  weighing-room  for  live  hogs,  which  leads  into 
the  sties,  .\djoining  the  sties  is  the  horse  stable.  In 
continuation,  we  reach  the  sticking-pen,  and,  turning  to 
the  right,  the  slaughter-house,  in  which  will  he  found  the 
scalding-tank,  singeing-stove,  and  destruction -room.  In 
the  same  building,  but  on  the  right,  is  the  sausage-room 
and  smoking-stove,  with  large  shaft,  and  the  lard 
melting-room. 

Close  behind  the  slaughtery  building  on  the  left  is 
the  gut-house,  and  on  the  extreme  left,  with  the  large 
shaft,  is  the  engine-room,  boiler-house,  and  refrigerating 
machinery ;  the  condenser  belonging  to  this  can  be  seen 
standing  on  top  of  the  roof. 

The  large  building  at  the  back  contains  the 
curing-room,  cooling-room,  hanging-room,  and  baling- 
room. 

Parallel  with  the  baling-room  will  be  seen  a  fence 
which  runs  along  the  passage  where  the  pigs  are  unloaded 
fi*om  the  railway  trucks,  the  railway  line  running  close 
by  this  building,  with  easy  access  for  loading  and 
unloading  of  goods. 

The  front  buildings  face  towards  the  north,  and  are 
built  of  red  brick  and  slate  roof ;  all  the  other  buildings  are 
of  red  bricks  with  tarred  felt  roofs,  which  are  whitewashed 
during  the  spring  for  the  summer  season. 


en 


Sydney  Tallow  Works, 


nrilKSE  works,  for  the  production  of  tallow  and 
^  cocoanut  oil  for  use  in  our  various  soap  works,  are 
erected  on  a  suitable  and  excellent  site  in  Sydney,  the 
|)OHition  having  been  specially  selected  as  being 
purticulurly  adapted  to  the  receiving  of  tho  raw  materials 

and  despatch  of  the  manufactured  products.     They  ^ 

specially     designed     and     built     for     those*     partu  .. 
mai  >.  all  the  niachiner}'  being  of  the  latest  and 

up-t.  :•  script  ion. 


Fruit  Packing  Depot,  Denia. 


THIS  substantially-built  warehouse  is  the  C.W.S. 
Dep6t  for  the  packing  and  exportation  of  Spanish 
produce.  Denia  is  situated  about  seventy  miles  south  of 
Valencia  on  the  Mediterranean  coast,  and  is  the  principal 
port  of  shipment  of  Valencia  raisins.  Co-operators' 
requirements  of  the  latter  commodity  having  greatly 
increased  in  recent  years,  the  old  rented  property  was 
found  inadequate,  and  it  became  necessary  to  make  other 
provision  for  carrying  on  the  business  efficiently.  Land 
was  bought  in  a  central  position  near  to  rail  and  quay,  and 
a  large  handsome  building  erected,  75  yards  by  45  yards. 
The  nuevo  edifico  is  looked  upon  by  the  natives  as  doing 
credit  to  the  town,  and  without  doubt  is  second  to  none  in 
that  part  of  Spain. 

Tne  interior  is  light  and  airy,  and,  with  ample  sanitary 
accommodation  on  the  very  best  hygienic  principles,  the 
C.W.S.  is  keeping  up  its  reputation  for  looking  after  the 
interest  of  its  workers.  No  one  arriving  in  Denia  can 
fail  to  notice  the  words  "  Co-operative  Wholesale  Society 
Ltd.,"  as  the  warehouse  abuts  on  a  square  adjacent  to 
the  station. 

The  walls  are  of  thick  rubble,  and  the  columns, 
girders,  and  roof  principals  of  iron.  The  bottom  floor, 
which  is  used  for  making  up,  is  tiled,  and  the  upper 
storey,  which  serves  as  the  picking  department,  is 
concreted. 

During  the  excavations  much  blasting  had  to  be  done, 
remains  of  old  Moorish  foundations  being  discovered — 
probably  those  of  buildings  connected  with  the  ancient 
castle  or  convent  close  by. 

In  the  season  upwards  of  700  persons  are  employed 
in  picking,  packing,  and  shipping  Co-operators' 
requirements. 


c/S 


Steamships  Department. 


T^lIK  (jaiMtoii  and  Koiumi  s«riviie  was  started  by  the 
■^  Society  with  u  forttiigiitly  steamer  in  the  early  part  of 
1879.  and  in  181)4.  on  the  oitening  of  the  Manchester  Ship 
Canal,  a  separate  fortniglitly  service  was  commenced 
between  Manchester  and  Rouen,  the  s.s.  "  Pioneer  " 
being  the  firMt  )M)at  to  land  inward  foreign  cargo  direct  on 
to  the  Manchester  quay. 

In  1905  the  service  was  rendered  more  efficient  by 
iiiaking  it  weekly  from  each  port,  instead  of  fortnightly. 

The  boats  cull  at  Swunseu  on  the  outward  voyage  to 
load  tinplates  and  other  general  goods. 

The  sailing  days  are  from  Manchester  every  Tuesday ; 
from  Garston.  Wednesday ;  and  from  Swansea.  Friday, 
arriving  at  Houen  Sunday.  The  homewurfl  sailings  are 
from  Houen  ever>'  Wednesday,  arriving  at  Manchester  on 
Sunday.     Two  steamers  are  at  present  engaged  in  the 

»i«'r\  !<•»»    viy      fill*  »i  ^    "  I'rntfriiitv    '*  :if)(|  **  \«»\v  Piofi»fr.  " 


S^  **  FRATERNITY.'' 

The  initernity  "  was  butlt  at  Glasgow  tn  UHJ3. 
Dimensions.  18()ft. '2in.  x  28ft.  lin.  x  15ft.  6in. ;  net 
tonnage,  269.  She  carries  f>50  tons  cargo  and  lUO  tons 
hunkers.  The  crew  consists  of  15  hands ;  master.  Captain 
R.  Bell. 


S.S.  "New  Pioneer. 


If 


THE  "  New  Pioneer  "  was  built  at  Walker-on-Tyne, 
December,  1905,  to  replace  the  original  "  Pioneer," 
sold  in  1906.  Dimensions,  193ft.  x  29ft.  Gin.  x  12ft. 
4in. ;  net  tonnage,  320.  She  carries  750  tons  cargo  and 
100  tons  bunkers.  The  crew  consists  of  15  hands; 
master,  Captain  J.  T.  Gemmell. 


Si 


The  Roden  Convalescent  Home. 


TTlil.  Htnien  Eslute.  puicluiKtMl  by  tlit-  t'.W.S.  m  lM»r..  . 

*•  iucliidiHl  the  Koden  Hull,  a  »miill  iiindem  coimtn 
lioii»e  standing  in  itH  own  grountlH.  Aft<*r  alter 
enlargements  the  house  was  o(iene<l  in  July,  1  ■ 
Convalescent  Home.  It  has  accommodation  for  fifty 
|)ersons.  The  house  includes  a  men's  sitting-room,  a 
hilliard-ioom,  a  library,  a  handsome  dining-room,  which 
is  used  also  for  concerts  and  dances,  a  ladies*  sitting-room.  ; 

a  conser\'ator>' ,  separate  bedrooms,  and  also  l)edrooni*« 
for  married  coimles  as  well  as  the  matron's  apartments.  i 

kitchens.  Ac.    The  Home  has  its  own  kitchen  garden  and  | 

tennis  courts.  A  l)owling  green  and  cricket  ground 
adjacent  is  used  jointly  by  visitors  and  the  employ^  of 
the  estate.  The  Home  is  open,  first,  for  convalescents, 
who.    I)eing    recommended    by    a    Co-o|)erative    Society  i 

fe<lerate<l    with    the    C.W.S..    and    not    suffering    from  I 

inf(>i*tious  disease,  are  received  at  a  charge  of  128.  6d.  per 
week.     When  there  is  room  visitors  are  also  received  at  ( 

•i5s.  |>er  week,  or  for  a  week-end  for  12s.     The  official  ^ 

receiving  day  for  convalescents  is  Tues<lay,  when  :i 
physician  attends  at  the  Home.  i 


The  Roden  Estate. 


HTHE  C.W.S.  Roden  Estate,  in  Shropshire,  consists  of 
^  742  acres  on  the  banks  of  the  Httle  river  Roden,  and 
is  situated  six  miles  north-east  of  Shrewsbury.  Of  this 
land  204  acres  are  farmed  by  the  C.W.S. ,  the  remainder 
being  mainly  let  to  farmers.  Forty-six  acres  are 
(summer,  1911)  under  fruit,  seventy  acres  are  mowing 
and  grazing  land,  and  the  rest  is  planted  with  peas,  roots, 
and  cereals.  Besides  the  fruit  farm  there  are  the 
glasshouses,  the  total  length  of  which  amounts  to  over  a 
mile  and  a  half.  Tomatoes,  cucumbers,  and  grapes  are 
chiefly  grown.  Thirty-four  men  are  employed  on  the 
farm,  and  thirty-two  men  and  five  women  in  tlie 
glasshouses;  while  in  the  fruit-picking  season  a  large 
temporary  staff  is  recruited  from  the  Wellington  and 
Oakengates  districts.  The  fruit  picked  is  taken  daily  four 
miles  to  Crudgington  Station,  on  the  Wellington  and 
Market  Drayton  line,  by  steam  lurry.  The  lurry  does  the 
work  of  seven  horses,  and  there  are  fourteen  horses  kept 
on  the  farm.  Modern  cottages  have  been  built  for 
employes,  and  are  let  at  a  rent  of  2s.  6d.  weekly.  An 
institute,  with  lending  library  and  reading  and  billiard 
rooms,  has  also  been  provided  by  the  C.W.S.,  and  in  this 
building  religious  services  are  held  every  Sunday.  The 
estate  has  its  own  water  supply  by  means  of  a  pumping 
station,  and  its  own  plant  for  electric  lighting;  also  an 
organised  fire  brigade.    The  estate  was  acquired  in  1896. 


J 

a 
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Tea  Estates,  Ceylon, 


TT    was    Id    lN>J    llif    English    and    >rottjsh    W  '     '       ' 

*  Societies  combined  to  establish  a  joint  Tea  Ih] 

'        '  '        nt  to  tlie  dock  warehouses  and  biukeih 

ite  the  great  tea  market  of  the  country'. 
A:  ill  saii.i  i;:ia  u-a  phmting  was  lx.»ginning  in  the  central 
iiHMmlanioiis  thstiicts  of  Ceylon.  The  su|)erbly  lieautiful. 
winH'ilfss  island,  with  its  warm  steamy  atmosphere  in  the 
niountuin  regions  round  Kandy,  is  now  one  of  the  chief 
voiirces  of  supply,  and  when  the  Wholesale  Societies 
(irruled  to  follow  the  trade  outside  the  lK>unds  of  this 
(  •iititr}',  and  to  become  tea  planters  themselves,  it  was  to 
( 'v\  Ion  they  went.    In  HK)2  the  Nugawella  and  NVeliganga 

♦  stales  wei-e  bought,  and  to  these  pro{)erties  the  Mahavilla 
aiitl  Dumbagalla  estates  have  since  been  added. 
\ltogether.  through  their  Wholesales.  English  and 
Scottish  Co-operators  own  813  acres  of  Cingalese  ground. 


The  Co-operative 
Wholesale  Society  Limited. 


•^•^ 


ENROLLED  AUGUST  llih.  1863. 

under  the  provisions  of  the  Industrial  and  Provident  Societies 
Act.  25  and  26  Vict.  cap.  87.  sec.  15.  1862 

BUSINESS  COMMENCED  MARCH  Mth.  1864. 

SHARES.  £5  EACH.  TRANSFERABLE. 

^^^ 


Wholesale  General  Dealers.  Manufacturers.  Bankers.  Millers. 
Printers.  Bookbinders.  Boxmakers.  Lithographers.  Ship' 
owners.  Buner  Factors,  Lard  Refiners.  Bacon  Curers,  Fruit 
Growers.  Drysalters.  Spice  Grinders.  Saddlers.  Curriers. 
Iron  Founders  and  Tinplate  Workers.  Tea  Growers. 
Blenders,  Packers,  and  Imponers,  Dealers  in  Grocery  and 
Provisions.  Drapery.  Woollens.  Ready-made  Clothing. 
Boots  and  Shoes.  Brushes.  Crockery.  Carpets.  Furniture. 
Coal.  6^..  £rc. 

Manufacturers  of  Flour.  Butter.  Biscuits.  Sweets.  Preserves. 
Pickles.  Vinegar.  Candied  Peels.  Cocoa.  Chocolate.Tobacco. 
Cigars.  Cigarettes.  Snuff.  Soap.  Candles.  Glycerine.  Starch. 
Paints.  Varnish,  and  Colours.  Boots  and  Shoes.  Saddlery. 
Woollens.  Clothing,  Flannels.  Shins.  Mantles.  Under- 
clothing. Corsets.  Millinery.  Hosiery.  Silesias.  Shirtings. 
Coloured  Cotton  Goods.  Pants.  Ladies'  Underwear. 
Cardigans.  Furniture.  Brushes.  General  Hardware.  Bed' 
steads.  Wire  Mattresses.  Mats.  fe-c. 


CENTRAL  OFFICES. 

BANK.  SHIPPING.  AND  COAL  DEPARTMENT,  GROCERY  AND  PROVISION 

AND  BOOT  AND  SHOE  WAREHOUSES 

Balloon  Street,  Manchester. 


GROCERY  SALEROOM.  FURNISHING  AND  STATIONERY 
WAREHOUSES: 

Corporation  Street,  Manchester. 


DRAPERY  WAREHOUSES: 

Balloon  Street  and  Dantzic  Street, 
Manchester. 


WOOLLEN  CLOTH  AND  READY-MADES 
WAREHOUSE  : 

Dantzic  Street,  Manchester. 


SADDLERY  DEPARTMENT: 

Balloon  Street,  Manchester. 


HIDE  AND  SKIN  WAREHOUSES; 

Elm  Street,  Manchester;  Copley  Hill,  Leeds; 
and  Beeston,  Nottingham. 


FELLMONGERING  DEPARTMENT 

Pontefract. 


BRANCHES: 

West  Blandford  Street,  Newcastle-on-Tyne, 

AND 

Leman  Street,  London,  E. 


SALEROOMS: 

LEEDS,  HUDDER8FIEIJ>.  NOTTINOIIAIf.  BLACKBURN. 
AND  BIRMINGHAM. 


PURCHASING  AND  FORWARDING  DEPOTS. 

England: 

UVEKPOOL,  MANCHLSTHK.  BKIKTOL,  LONGTON.  OOOLE,  GAR8T0M, 
CARDIFF,  AND  NORTHAMPTON. 

Ireland: 
CORK,  LIMERK  K    tiuLEE,  AND  ARMAGH. 

America :  1  France : 

NEW    YORK.  ROUEN. 

I 

Canada :  Spain : 

MONTREAL.  DENIA. 

• 
Denmark: 

COPENHAGEN.  AARUUS.  0DEN8E.  KERNING.  AND  ESBJERO. 

Sweden: 
GOTHENBURG. 


IRISH  CREAMERIES 


BUNKAY  BRIDGE.  |  TARMON. 

KILOO&IMON.  I  TRALEE. 

And  9  AuxiluulM. 


PRODUCTIVE   WORKS  AND  DEPARTMENTS. 


Biscuits  and  Sweets  Works: 
ORUMPSALL,  NEAR  MANCHESTER. 

Boot  and  Shoe  Works: 
LEICESTER.  HECKMONDWIKE,  RUSH  DEN,  AND  LEEDS. 

Soap,  Candle,  Glycerine,  Lard,  and  Starch  Works : 

IRLAM,  NEAR  MANCHESTER, 

SILVERTOWN   (LONDON),  AND   DUNSTON-ON-TYNE. 

Tallow  and  Oil  Works: 

SYDNEY   (Australia). 

Woollen  Cloth  Works: 

LIVINGSTONE  MILL,  BATLEY. 

Clothing  Factories : 

HOLBECK  (LEEDS),  BROUGHTON  (MANCHESTER), 

AND  PELAW-ON-TYNE. 

Cocoa  and  Chocolate  Works : 

DALLOW  ROAD,  LUTON. 

Flour  Mills : 

DUNSTON-ON-TYNE.    SILVERTOWN    (LONDON),    OLDHAM, 

MANCHESTER,   AND  AVONMOUTH  (BRISTOL). 

Furniture  Factories : 

BROUGHTON  (MANCHESTER)  AND  PELAW-ON-TYNE. 

Printing,  Bookbinding,  Boxmaking,  and 

Lithographic  Works : 

LONGSIGHT  (MANCHESTER),  PELAW-ON-TYNE,  AND  LEICESTER. 

Preserve,  Candied  Peel,  and   Pickle  Works, 

also  Vinegar  Brewery: 
MIDDLETON  JUNCTION,  near  MANCHESTER. 


PRODUCTIVE  WORKS  AND  DEPARTMENTS-^owic/. 


Shirts.  ManiJes.  and  Underclothing: 
BROUOHTON  (MAMCH£8TER). 

Millinery: 

MANCHESTER. 

Cabinet.  Paper.  Tailoring.  Shirts.  Kersevs.  Dmqi   &<. 
PELAW.ON.TVNE. 

Tailoring  and  Bedding: 
LONDON. 

Bacon  Factories: 
TRALEE  (iBsuuco)  ajcd  IIERNINO  (Dbrmabk). 

Lard  Refineries: 
WEST  HARTLEPOOL  AND  IRLAU. 

Tobacco.  Cigar,  r  "      'f  Factory : 

SHARPS  ;. 

Flannel  Factory: 
HARE  HILL  MILLS.  LITTLEBORO*. 

Corset  Factory:  Hosiery,  &c..  Factory: 

DESBOUOUGH.  in  tnw4!TI.-    NOTTS, 

Tea  Gardens. 
CEYLON. 

Weaving  Sheds:  Brush  and  Mat  Works 

BURY  AND  RADCLIFFE.  HUN8LBT,  LEEDa 

Fruit  Fanns: 
RODEN  (SHBOPUiims).  MARDEN  (UuiKroftD). 

General  Hardware.  Bedstead.  Wire  Mattress,  and 
Tinplate  Works: 
DUDLEY.  BIRTLKY.  AND  KKIGHLEY. 

Buner  Factory: 
BRISUNGTON.  BRISTOL. 

Paint.  Varnish,  and  Colour  Works: 

ROCHDALE. 


SHIPOWNERS  AND  SHIPPERS 

BKTWBKN 

0AR8T0N  AND  ROUEN;  MANCHESTER  AND  ROUEN. 


STEAMSHIPS  OWNED  BY  THE  SOCIETY 

"FRATERNITY,"    "NEW  PIONEER/'    "DINAH," 
.     AND    "BRITON." 


BANKING  DEPARTMENT. 

Agencies : 
THE  LONDON  COUNTY  AND  WESTMINSTER  BANK  LIMITED, 

LONDON.  AND  BRANCHES. 

THE  MANCHESTER  AND  COUNTY   BANK  LIMITED,   WITHY 

GROVE.   MANCHESTER,  AND  BRANCHES.  . 

THE  NATIONAL  PROVINCIAL  BANK  OF  ENGLAND  LIMITED. 

MANCHESTER,   AND    BRANCHES. 

THE  MANCHESTER  AND  LIVERPOOL  DISTRICT   BANK  LIMITED, 

WITHY   GROVE,    MANCHESTER,   AND   BRANCHES. 

THE  LANCASHIRE  AND  YORKSHIRE  BANK  LIMITED, 

MANCHESTER.   AND   BRANCHES. 

THE  UNION  BANK  OF  MANCHESTER  LIMITED,  MANCHESTER, 

AND    BRANCHES. 

THE  LONDON  CITY  AND  MIDLAND  BANK  LIMITED,  CORNHILL, 

LONDON,  AND   BRANCHES. 

WILLIAMS  DEACON'S  BANK  LIMITED,  MANCHESTER,  AND 

BRANCHES. 

BARCLAY  AND  CO.  LIMITED,  LONDON,  AND  BRANCHES. 

LLOYD'S  BANK  LIMITED  (LAMBTON'S  BRANCH), 

NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE,   AND   BRANCHES. 

UNITED  COUNTIES  BANK  LIMITED,  BARNSLEY,  AND  BRANCHES. 

LONDON  JOINT  STOCK  BANK  LIMITED  (Late  York  City  and  County 

Ba»k  Limitbd).  YORK.  AND  BRANCHES. 

UNION  OP  LONDON  AND  SMITH'S  BANK   LIMITED,  BARNSLEY. 

AND  BRANCHES. 

CAPITAL  AND  COUNTIES  BANK   LIMITED,  LONDON, 

AND  BRANCHES. 

PARRS  BANK  LIMITED,  MANCHESTER,  AND  BRANCHES. 

NORTHAMPTONSHIRE  UNION  BANK  LIMITED,  RUSHDEN, 

AND  BRANCHES. 

WEST  YORKSHIRE  BANK  LIMITED,  HALIFAX,  AND  BRANCHES. 


THE  COMMITTEE. 

r.  TH01U8,  19.  Vtak  VImt,  Stoektoa^.TWM. 
'  r.  T.  W^  19.  Brjagwyn  Roiid,  Newport,  Moo. 
r.  PHILIP,  n.  Sluicfldd  Blvwi.  BondMkod. 
r.  ADAM,  Tbe  LtaMt.  Bdto  Otov^  Wotting. 
Mr.  W.  K„  HlghUnd*  RomI,  Raoooni. 
V.  Mr.  HI  kkifb.  FMiaff  Orovo.  P««tiiig  Rood, 

ISII.  Mr  lyMholuM,  Biriley.  R.&O^  Co. 

I  AM.  Mr.  WILLIAM  D..  1S8.  Bodo  Barn  Rood,  Jorrov^.Tyno. 
T>ROD.  Mr.  BMITANUKL.  16.  Holkor  Blioot.  KoiglUoy. 

-T.  Mr.  OBOn  Hamoldon.  MMobMtor  Rood,  AooriafUm. 
.  AY.  Mr.  WASHIKOTON.  106,  Bolioo  Rood,  POndloton, 
'.  ^uchostor. 

>ON.  Mr.  TH08.  J.,  88.  Medlieott  Rood.  Sporkbcook.  Birmingbom. 
!         I.  Mr.  ROBERT.  Brior  Crwi,  Doopliab  Rood,  Roebdolo. 

i  \.S.  Mr.  JOHN  KRNE8T.  Olon  Aber.  8,  Bmntwiok  Hill,  Bonding. 
KII  I.ON.  Mr.  THOMAS.  7.  Tentordon  Birool,  Bxxry. 
KIN«..  Mr.  J.  W.,  16.  Peitorill  Sirool,  CorUdo. 
LANDER.  Mr.  WILLIAM.  89,  Oroovooor  Stioot,  Bolioo. 
MARSHALL.  Mr.  CHARLES.  88.  Wonlworih  Rood,  York. 
McINNES,  Mr.  DUNCAN.  Hnmillon  Rood,  Linooln. 
M00RH0U8E.  Mr.  THOMAS  B..  Btportsr  Ofllot,  Dolpb. 
MORT.  Mr.  ISAAC,  838.  High  Rood,  Leyton,  Emox. 
PARKES.  Mr.  MILES,  16.  Hoothfiold  ATonoe,  Crowo. 
PINGSTONE.  Mr.  HENRY  C.  Yew  Bonk,  Brook  Rood,  Honlon  Cbopol, 

Monohottor. 
SHILUTO.  Mr.  JOHN  (PnndmU),  4.  Pork  View.  Hopwood  Lone.  HolifuL 
SHOTTON.  Mr.  THOMAS  E..  SonunerhUl.  Shotley  Bridgo,  Durham. 
THORPE.  Mr.  GEORGE.  6.  Norihfleld.  Higiiroyd.  Dowtbar> 
THREADOILL.  Mr.  A.  E.,  4.  Sberfleld  Rood.  Gmyo,  Emox. 
TWEDDELL,  Mr.  THOMAS  (Vu^-Fntidmit},  Lyndonbnrst.  Hotlon 

ATonoo.  Wool  Hortlepool. 
'WARWICK.  Mr.  JOSEPH.  7.  WotonrilU  Torrooe.  Nortb  Sbioldo. 
WILKIN'S.  Mr.  H.  J.  A..  86,  Hamilton  Gordon*,  MuUoy,  PlymoaUi. 
WOOUHOU8E,  Mr.  GEORGE.  Tbo  Loorelo,  97.  Ronolo  Strool,  Dwiiy. 
YOUNGS,  Mr.  H.  J  .  6.  PortUnd  PUum».  Old  Polooe  Rood,  Norwiob. 

SCRUTINEERS: 

Mr.  P.  HARDERN,  Oldbom.  V-    ^    3.  BARSTOW.  Dowobory. 

AUDITORS: 
Mr.  THOS.  J.  BAYLIS,  Mooborougb.  i     Mr.  C.  J.  BECKETT.  ThtwrnL 
Mr.  THOMAS  WOOD,  Monobortor.    |     Mr.  B.  TKTLOW.  NewcoflloHMi.Tjrno. 
Mr.  JOHN  SMITH.  Middleobrougb. 


•illi.lflS.   TlM«afloa«7 


OFFICERS  OF  THE  SOCIETY. 


Secretary  and  Accountant 
Mr.  THOMAS  BRQDRICK. 


Bank  Manager  and  Cashier 
Mr.  THOMAS  GOODWIN. 


BUYERS,  SALESMEN,  drc. 
Manchester — Grocery  and  Provisions: 

Mr.  JAS.  MASTIN.  i  Mr.  LEWIS  WILSON. 

Mr.  A.  W.  LOBB.  I  Mr.  JOSEPH  HOLDEN. 

Mr.  R.  TURNER. 


Manchester— ^Paper,  Twine,  6-c.: 
Mr.  H.  WIGGINS. 


Mr.  J.  C.  FODEN. 
Mr.  P.  RYDER. 
Mr.  G.  TOMLINSON. 
Mr.  J.  BLOMELEY. 
Mr.  J.  BOWDEN. 


Manchester — Drapery : 

Mr.  E.  LEES. 
Mr.  E.  C.  REVETT. 
Mr.  J.  D.  BALL. 
Mr.  W.  8WINDALE. 
Mr.  J.  EDE. 
Mr.  H,  MOORES. 


Manchester-  Woollens,  Boots,  and  Furniture: 

Woollens,  Roady-mades,  and  Outfitting Mr.  W.  GIBSON. 

Booto  and  Shoes  and  Saddlery    Mr.  HENRY  JACKSON. 

G«naral  Famishing    Mr.  T.  R.  ALLEN. 

Furniture  and  Hardware Mr.  F.  E.  HOWARTH. 

Shipping  Department: 
Mr.  A.  E.  MENZIBS. 


Coal  Department: 
Mr.  8.  ALLEN. 


BUYERS.  SALESMEN.  (rC     continued. 

Manchesier.  Leeds.  NewcAstle.  and  Beescon     Hides  and  Skins* 

Mr.  11.  A8HTON. 

1 

Poniefraci     Fellmongering: 

Mr      n        %^WTll\ 

Shipping 

and  Forwarding  Depots: 

RoiMD  (Fnu)c<>i 
OooU 

..Mr.  JAK£8  MABQUIS. 
..Mr.  E.  W.  RAPEB. 

London 

i 

Tm  and  Coffee 

Mr.  W.  b.  PRICE. 

Luton : 

CooM  and  OboooUic 

..Mr.  E.  J.  STAFFORD. 

Liverpool : 

Oroo«7  and  ProTitiona . 

Mr.  WM.  L.  KEWLBT.             1 

Salerooms 

Leada  

..Mr.  A.  DELV1& 
..Mr.  J.  O'BRIEN. 

Noiilngbam  . 
Haddarafleld  . . 

Birmingham  . . 
Blackburn 

..Mr.  J.  BARLOW. 

..Mr.  H.  SHEI.MERniNE. 

Longton : 

Crookary  Dap^i 

...Mr.  y  RHODE& 

Birmingham : 

Cycle  Dop6l 

Mr.  H.  H.  BAILEY.                   ' 
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BUYERS.  SALESMEN.  ^,~-eantinued. 


iNcwcast 
Chief  Qerk    

Ic: 
....Mr. 

H. 

R.  BAILEY. 

Orooery  and  Provisions 

....Mr. 

ROBT.  WILKINSON. 

w                                           

...Mr. 

T. 

WEATHERSON. 

Qnwngrocery . . 

....Mr. 

JOSEPH  ATKINSON 

Dnigi,  DrjMUtery,  Ac 

....Mr. 

R. 

A.  WALLI8. 

Paper,  Twine,  Ac 

....Mr. 

H 

GLENNY. 

Drees 

....Mr. 

J. 

LEE. 

Menoheeter  and  Greys    

....Mr. 

W 

.  STODDART. 

Hosiery, Haberdashery, Mercery, Millinery,)  ^ 
Fancy,  and  Mantles [       * 

T. 

TOWNS. 

Woollens  and  Ready-mades   

....Mr. 

J. 

THOMPSON. 

Boots  and  Shoes  

....Mr. 

0. 

JACKSON. 

Fomiture,  Carpets,  and  Hardware  .... 

....Mr. 

J. 

W.  TAYLOR. 

Jewellery.  Fancv  Goods,  and  Saddlery 

....Mr. 

H. 

H.  BAILEY. 

Coal     .              

...Mr. 

E. 

NELSON. 

Cattle 

..Mr. 

K. 

JONES. 

London : 

Chief  Clerk    Mr. 

Grocery  and  Provisions Mr. 

Manchester,  Greys,Mercery ,  Haberdashery, )  ^ 
and  Hosiery   )" 

Millinery,  Dress,  Fancy,  and  Mantles Mr. 

Woollens  and  Ready-mades   Mr. 

BooU  and  Shoes  Mr. 

Furnishing    Mr. 

Coal Mr. 


W.  E.  S.  COCK. 
WM.  OPENSHAW. 

F.  G.  WADDINGTON. 

J.  W.  FORSTER. 
GEORGE  HAY. 
ALFRED  PARTRIDGE. 
F.  LING. 
J.  BURGESS. 


Bristol  Depot: 

Chief  Clerk    Mr.  J.  WHITE. 

Grocery  and  Provisions Mr.  J.  W.  JUSTHAM. 

Drapery Mr.  W.  J.  SHEPHARD. 

Woollens  and  Ready-mades Mr.  G.  H.  BARNES. 

BooUand  Shoes   Mr.  M.  WALFORD. 

Furnishing    ...                                              .  Mr.  G.  BLAN8HARD. 
Brislington  Factory Mr.  O.  THOMAS. 
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BUYERS.  SALESMEN.  6<     r.n»tiHHr,i 
Cardiff  Depot : 

OffOMrj  And  ProviiloiM Mr.  J  a      }     JAMES. 

Drapery.  .  Mr.  W.  J.  ttllKPHARD. 

NorthAmpton  Depot: 

Orooory  and  I»mvi»ion« Mr.  A.  BAKER. 

Drapery  .  Mr.  O.  PKAB80N. 

IRISH  DEPOTS: 
BUTTER  AND  EGGS.  ALSO  BACON  FACTORY. 

Limerick: 
Mr.  PATRICK  HURLEY. 

Tralee: 
Mr.  J.  J.  McCarthy. 

Cork: 

Mr.  JAMES  TURNBULL. 

Armagh: 

Mr.  p.  O'NEILL. 
Tralee  Bacon  Factory: 

Mr.  J.  ROBINSON. 


COLONIAL  AND  FOREIGN  DEPOTS: 

New  York  (America) :  Montreal  (Canada) : 

Mr.    JOHN     GLBDHILL.  Mr.    A.    C.    WIBLAND. 

Copenhagen  (Denmark):  Odense  (Denmark): 

Mr.  WM.  DILWORTH,  Jumb.  Mr.    C.    W.    KIRCHHOFF. 

Aarhus  (Denmark) :  Esbjerg  (Denmark) : 

Mr.  H.  J.   W.   MADSEN.  Mr    H.  C.    KONGSTAD 

Gothenburg  (Sweden):  Heming  (Denmark): 

Mr.  W.  JOHNSON.  Mr.  A.  MADSEN. 

Denia  iSpain): 
Mr.  W.  J.  PIPER. 
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MANAGERS.  PRODUCTIVE,  6rc..  WORKS. 

Mr.  F.  E.  L.  HARRIS,  a.r.i.b.a. 

Atovmooth  Fu>ur  Mili 

Mr.  A.  H    HOBLEY. 

Batlbt  Woollbw  Cloth  Wouiui   

Mr.  S.  BOOTHROYD. 

BiKTLJtr  TntPLiATB  Works 

Mr.  A.  THORP. 

BiouoHTOH  CABnnBT  Factory      

Mr.  F.  E.  HOWARTH. 

BaOUOBTOH  OlOTHINO  FACTOK^ 

Mr.  A.  GRIERSON. 

,            BWCOHTOM  Ma--^'  ''  ^^ "  TORY      

Mr.  J.  G.  HARRISON. 

'           BW>UOHT0M  Sir                     >HT     

Mr.  J.  EDE. 

1        Brocghton  Um              MING  Factory.... 

Mr.  R.  KERSHAW. 

BCIU>nfO  DCPARTMKNT 

Mr.  H.  TOWN  LEY. 

BcRT  Wbaviho  Shxd    

Mr.  H.  BLACKBURN. 

Cbumpraix  Biscuit,  Ac,  Works    

Mr.  GEORGE  BRILL. 

CiiiMi'ftALL  Drug  and  Sumdriks 

Mr.  R.  A.  WALLIS. 

Dbsborouoh  Corset  Factory    

Mr.  P.  THOMAS. 

i           DUDUIT  OsifBRAL  HARDWARE   WORKS.... 

Mr.  J.  ROUND. 

;        Dumston  Flour  Mill  

Mr.  TOM  PARKINSON 

DuKBiuH  Soap  Works  . .                  

Mr.  R.  BRODRICK. 
Mr.  R.  L.  GASS. 

Ekoinker 

HSCKMOITDWIKK  BOOT  AND   SHOE  WOUKS.. 

Mr.  JOHN  HAIGH. 

Huthwaitb  Hosiery  Factory   

Mr.  H.  FRANCE. 

Irlam  Soap,  Candle,  Glycerine,  Lard 

AND  Starch  Works 

Mr.  J.  E.  GREEN. 
Mr.  H.  WHALLEY. 
Mr.  A.  W.  SAUNDERS. 

Kjeighley  Ironworks 

1        Lbbds  Brush  AND  Mat  Factory   

Mr.  WILLIAM  UTTLEY. 

Leeds  Boot  Factory 

Mr.  JOHN  HAIGH. 

Leicester  Boot  and  Shoe  Works    

Mr.  T.  E.  HUBBARD. 

r.KicKSTER  Printing  &  Boxmaking  Works  Mr.  G.  BREARLEY.                     | 

LiTTLEBORo'  Flannel  Factory 

Mr.  W.  H.  GREENWOOD. 

Manchester  Printing,  Bookbinding,  Box- 

making,  AND  LiTHOORAPHIC  WORKS . . 

Mr.  G.  BREARLEY. 

Manchester  Tobacco,  Cigar,  Cigarette 

AND  Snuff  Factory    

Mr.  J.  C.  CRAGG. 

Manchester  (Trafford  Park)  Provender 

Mill   

Mr.  W.  H.  SLAWSON. 

Manchester    (Trafford     Park)     Sun 

Flour  Mill 

Mr.  W.  MATTHEWS. 

Oldham  Star  Flour  Mill 

Middleton     Junction     Preserve     and 

Candied  Peel  Works,  ai^o  Pickle 

Works  and  Vinegar  Brewery.... 

Mr.  W.  J.  HOWARD. 

Pelaw  Drug  and  Sundries  Works 

Mr.  R.  A.  WALLIS. 

Pblaw  Cabihbt  Works    

Mr.  W.  KERSHAW. 

'        Pblaw  EHOtirBBRiNO  Works 

Mr.  WM.  FLETCHER. 

'        Pblaw  Pbibtxhg  Works 

Mr.  O.  BREARLEY. 

i        Pblaw   Tailoribo,   Kebsby,   abd   Shirt 

1                 Factobxbs 

Mr.  S.  BOTTOM  LEY. 

1       Radcliffb  Wbavibg  Shbo 

Mr.  R.  ASHWORTH. 

1        Rochdale  Paikt,  Varnish,  and  Colour 

'                  Works   

Mr.  G.  BENTLEY. 

1        BusBDBB  Boot  and  Shoe  Works 

Mr.  L.  TYSOE. 

SiLTBBiowB  Flour  Mill   

Mr.  G.  V.  CHAPMAN. 

StLTBBTOWB  Packing  Factoby 

Mr.  R.  A.  WALLIS. 

SiLVBBVOWB  Soap  Works   

Mr.  J.  R.  COWBURN. 

Stdbbt  (Aubtbalia)  Tallow  A  Oil  Works  Mr.  LOXLEY  MEGGITT.           | 

West  Habtlbpool  Labd  Factobt    

Mr.  W.  HOLLAND. 

n 
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EMPLOYES. 

NUMBER  OF  EMPLOYES.  OCTOBER.  1919. 

DnrmiavnTB  DsPAsncBnm. 

OtMml.  Dtamtj.  WooUtoa,  Boot  And  f^ot>.  tkud  Vur- 

nithing  (/Bom. 

Bwik r 49 

Arohitool't  OfliM 91 

OrooMry  DtpMtmcnt 810 

'  '"^raflordWhATf.BMxmMidGoflM 71 

Twins,  and  Surionty  D»partmeni  Warehou**  91 

DeparUBMii 9U 

ihDmartoMot 181 

>ot,  and  Saddkry  DapartiDMii   .» 77 

:  uruiUiiuii  Dapartmanl ^••••••.•.•«...«^..  110 

"^                      » 6 

AtidSkini    .                               11 

« 877 

— m 89 

^nd  Sealet  Department 79 

.  tmont 88 

OUmt  99 

9370 

BaAMCUlM. 

^tla  OAoM 90S 

I>opartments ...« •••••••• 699 

Building  Department    10 

Pelaw  Drug  and  Drysaltery  389 

Printing  147 

Ckbtnai  Works   194 

EogiBMring  Shop 88 

Dining'room  8 

Clothing  Factory  888 

Traffic 108 

1.989 

London  OAoea  . .  .140 

DeparimoniM 300 

Tailoring 191 

Bedding  and  Upholstery  and  Polishing  17 

Building 96 

Tra«c 88 

Rngin— ra   84 

8ttf»rtowu  Factory  866 

1,0m 

Jonrr  Exouis  Ann  Scomtff  G.W.S. 

London  Tea  and  Coflee  Department . .  iSC 

Luton  Cocoa  V»-t^rx-  314 

Tea  Estates.  785 

1.405 

Carried  forward .  7.291 
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NUMBER  OP  EMPLOYES.  OCTOBER,   1912. 
Brought  forward    


ColleoUvc 
Totals. 

7.291 


DepAts. 


Briatol 

OMdifl 

Norihamptou 


269 
89 
34 


TUHCUAblNO    DkPOTS. 


Ooolc    6 

Liverpool  Branch     Grocery  and  Shipping    92 

Longton  Crockery 64 

IrUh  Branches 72 

„     Creameries    . .  43 

Tralee  Bacon  Factory 76 

Leeds  Hides  and  Skins    12 

Beeston       9 

Stockton                           4 

Newcastle U 

Birmingham  Cycle    8 


New  York  . 
MoQtreal . . . 
Copenhagen 

Aarhos 

Ootbenlmrg 

Odense 

Denia   

Sydney. 


STOney.. 
Heming 
Esbjerg 


Nokklnghaii 
Birmingham 
Haddenfield 
Blackburn   .. 


Oanton 
BfOoen  . 


Foreign  Pubchasinq  Dep6ts. 


Saleboomb. 


SHIPPDVO  OFFICK&. 


Steamships. 


"New  Pioneer* 
••Fraternity".. 

**  Dinah" , 

••Briton"    ..... 


4 

18 
15 
11 
11 
3 
9 
30 
13 


16 

16 

3 

8 


392 


896 


121 


16 


22 


86 


Carnc'd  forward 8,278 
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NUMBER  OF  EMPL0YB8.  OCTOBKE.   1912. 


Bmu^tu  itjrwmrU    ^SH 

PBomjcmrK  Woan 

Avonmoath  Flour  Mill    .101 

BOby  WooUra  Mill    154 

Blritoy  TlnDUto  Works   SO 

Brialington  Bultor  FlMtory . .  51 

BrocMbloii  Oablii«l  FWelorr  ili 

MwitU         .        9M 

Shirt  .097 

TWlorlog      006 

Undcrolothing  Facton                                                  . .  106 

Bury  Wiring  Shed 800 

CrumpMdl  Bbottll  Works  . .                                                   614 

t  *.  nboro'  CoTMl  Psolory 007 

:    idltfj  Buokel  snd  Fendor  Workit  147 

iiitton  Com  Mill 172 

Soap  Works 118 

1  tiderby  Bool  and  Bhoe  Works 906 

Uaokmondwiks  Currying  Deparimsnt.  'J6 

Shoe  Works ;t3 

Huthwsito  Hotiery  Factory                                                              .  GOl 

Irlam  Soap  Works    .818 

KaighlsT  Ironworks 106 

Loeds  RsMlT-liadfls 810 

„       BroshFsotory 914 

Loads  Sho«  Work«    04 

Laiosater  Shoa  Works,  Knighton  Fioldx. . .                            1,800 

„                H              Duns  Lane                                                     .  481 

Printing  Works  .180 

Utilabofough  Flannal  Facloiy..                                           04 

LoQgright  Printing  Works 1,080 

Ifanahaatar  MiUinary  ,17 

„          Tobacco  Factory .........;.  T40 

SunComMiU 140 

„    Piovandar  Mill    18 

Middlaton  Junction  Praaanra,  Piokle,  and  Vin«<^r  Works 094 

Oldham  Star  Com  Mill   88 

Pontafraot  Fallmonfaring  . .  00 

RadoUffa  Weaving  Shad 49 

Rushdan  Bool  Factory 410 

SUrartown  Com  MIU 90 

SoapWorki;                                                   ••^..,  176 

STdnay  Tallow  Factory  40 

Waal  Hartlepool  Lard  Refiner}. .  35 

Wisbech  Fruit  Dep6t ^ 

18.141 

RodanBaliiAa 71 

n      ConTalasoeni  Homo. .  0 

Marden  Frait  Farm  80 

Total .  91,910 
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MEETINGS  AND  OTHER  COMING  EVENTS 

IN  CONNECTION  WITH  THE  SOCIETY  IN  1913. 


Feb.   1— Satubday Nomination  Lists:   Last  day  for  receiving. 

Mar.  4— TuBSOAT Voting  Lists:    Last  day  for  receiving. 

„      8 — Satuboat.... Divisional  Quarterly  Meetings. 

„    15 — Satuedat.... General  Quarterly  Meeting — Manchester. 
May  10 — Satubdat.... Nomination  Lists:   Last  day  for  receiving. 
June  10 — ^TuxBDAT  ....Voting  Lists:  Last  day  for  receiving. 

„     14 — Satubdat..  ..Divisional  Quarterly  Meetings. 

„    21 — Satubdat.... General  Quarterly  Meeting — Manchester. 

„    28— Satubdat Half-yearly  Stocktaking. 

Aug.  9 — Satubdat Nomination  Lists:   Last  day  for  receiving. 

Sept.  9 — Tubbdat  ....  Voting  Lists  :    Last  day  for  receiving. 

„    18 — Satubdat.... Divisional  Quarterly  Meetings. 

„    20—  Satubdat General  Quarterly  Meeting — Manchester. 

Nov.  8 — Satubdat.... Nomination  Lists:   Last  day  for  receiving. 
Dee.  9 — Tuxsdat  ....Voting  Lists:    Last  day  for  receiving. 

„    18 — Satubdat.... Divisional  Quarterly  Meetings. 

,.    20— Satubdat General  Quarterly  Meeting— Manchester. 

„    27— Satubdat Half-yearly  Stocktaking. 


PRINCIPAL  EVENTS  IN  CONNECTION  WITH  THE 

CO-OPERATIVE  WHOLESALE  SOCIETY 

SINCf  IT»  COMMf  NCCMf  NT 

rtmuL 

DAT. 

B«m 

1808  . 

.  Aug.  11 

.  C(M>ptf»yTaWboloiaU8QiUl9r«uoitod. 

1804  . 

.  lUr.  14  . 

.  Go-opMaUTa  WbotoMla  Soofelj  oomBMOotd  borioMi. 

1866  . 
1868  . 

.  AprU94 

.   JUM     1 

iSffiSSkD^^ 

1860  . 

.  lUr.    1 

..  BaUoooSteaolWaiaboiiMopooad. 

t*      • 

.  JulT  19 

.  LiinaHokOtpMopMiod. 

1871  . 
1879  . 

.  Not.  96 
.  July     1 

.  NowoMUaKm.TjrMDMi64oMiMd. 

.  Manehorttr  Bool  and  flhoa  Dopartnitat  onmwMnotd 

•t      • 
1878  . 

.  Ooi.   14 
.  Jan.   18 

.  BankPopartmanlfloinmanoiir^ 
..  CrumpMll  Wocki  poraluMtdL 

.   April  14 

9 

.    14 

Aug.     4 

..  Armagh  Dop64  opmd. 
.  MaocBootor  Drapory  Dopartmiit  ortaMiihad. 
.  Wator(QrdI>op6lopMi«(r 
.  Choihiro  Dap6l  openod. 

u       4  . 

.  Loiooolor  Works  purobMod. 

n       10 

.  Inaoraoco  Fond  ootibliobod. 

Sopi.18 
Ptb.    9 
Mar.    0 

..  Loicoolar  Worko  oommonood 

.  TralMDwAloptiMd. 
..  London Bcaiioa ostabUahad. 

c)oi.     6 

.  Darham  Soap  Worka  commanoad. 

1876  . 

.  April   9 

.  LWorpool  Pnrohaaing  Dopartmanl  oommanoad. 

.  NowoaoiU  Bcanoh  BnUdinga.  Watarloo  Sliaal,  opaoad. 

M 

.  Jun«  16 

1876  . 

.  Fob.  14 

*i 

.      ..      91 

.  Now  York  Dap6i  aalabliabad. 
.  a&  "  PloTor  *^  powhaaad 

M»7  94 

t 

July  16  . 
Aug.     6  . 

.  Marnrhirtlirr  Fi^"*******^  Ptp^'^Tn'r*  <*«-*tt**»M**ii 
.  Laioaatar  Worka  flrat  fcrtanaiom  opcnod. 

1877   . 

.  Jan.   10 

.  Oork  Dop&t  oolabUibod. 

.  Land  in  LiTorpool  purcbaaed. 

.  S.8."Pioaaar/*  Launch  of. 

»t 

.  Oct.   96  . 

1879  . 

.   Fob.  91  . 

.  Mar.  94 

.  Bouon  Dep6t  oponod. 
.  8.a  "Pionaar/*  Trial  Irip. 

•t 

.  Mar.  99  . 

„ 

.  JaiM80  . 

.  Qoola  Forwarding  Dapartmanl  opanad. 

iK.m) 

Jan.  80  . 

.  a8."PloTor"aoUL 

July  97  , 

Aug.  14  . 

.  Haokmondwika  Boot  and  Shoa  Worka  oommanoad. 

S«pl.S7  . 

.  London  Drapary  Dopartmanl  oommanoad  in  nawpramiaaa, 
99.  Laman  Stroot. 

inol   . 
1888  . 

.  Jono   6  . 
.  Jan.  18  . 

;  oZS^f^^^llSuU^S^ooBmaiiead. 

••     • 

.  Ooi.  81 

!  Laada  Salaroom  opanad.                                                         ' 
.  London T^anddoOaaOapanmaoloomaaBoad. 

.  Not.    1  . 

IttS  '. 

.  July  91  . 

.  a&  **  Marianna  Brigy "  pomhaaad 

1884  . 

.  April   7  . 
.  May  31  . 

.  Hambofg  DapAt  oommanoad. 

»•      • 

n 

.  Jono  95  . 

.  Nawoaatla  Branch— Naw  Drapary  Wacabooaa  npinad 
.  Oommamocationof  lba8ooiatyaTwanty.8nlABBhr«mr7 
al  NawcMUa  cm  Tyna  and  London. 

tt 

.  Sopi.  13  . 

90  . 

.  CommanDnttaiofllM8oQia^aT»aiitj.flBlAnniT«raai7 
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PRINCIPAL  EVENTS  IN  CONNECTION  WITH  THE 

CO-OPERATIVE  WHOLESALE  SOCIETY 

SINCE  ITS  COMMENCEMENT    <•'".'.•■"-' 

Tb4b.       Dat. 

Etbhts. 

1884 

..  Sept.  29  .. 

Bristol  Depdt  commenced. 

M 

..  Oct.     6  .. 

S.8.  "Progrees,"  Launch  of. 

1885 

. .  Aug.  25  . . 

Huddersfield  Saleroom  opened. 
Fire — Tea  Department,  London. 
Nottingham  Saleroom  opened. 

tf 

..  D«).  80  .. 

1886 

..  April  22  .. 

n 

..  Aug.  26  .. 

Longton  Crockery  DepAt  opened. 

f> 

..Oct.    12  .. 

S.S.  "Federation,"  Launch  of. 

1887 

..  Mar.  14  .. 

Batley  Mill  commenced. 

M 

..  Jane    1  .. 

S.S.  "Progregs"  damaged  by  fire  at  Hamburg. 

n 

..  July  21  .. 

Manchester — New  Furnishing  Warehouse  opened. 

M 

..  Aug.  29  .. 

Heckmondwike— Currying  Department  commenced. 

n 

..  Nov.    2  .. 

London  Branch — New  Warehouse  opened. 

tt 

..     „       2  .. 

Manufacture  of  Cocoa  and  Chocolate  commenced. 

1888 

..  July    7  .. 

S.S.  ••  Equity,"  Launch  of. 

»» 

..  Sept.   6  .. 

S.S.  "  Equity,"  Trial  trip. 

•f 

..  Sept.  27  .. 

S.S.  "Cambrian"  sold. 

1* 

..  Oct.   14  .. 

Fire— Newcastle  Branch. 

1889 

..  Feb.  18  .. 

Enderby  Extension  opened. 

M 

..  Nov.  11  .. 

Longton  Dep6t— New  Premises  opened. 

1890 

..  M*r.  10  .. 

S.S.  "  Liberty,"  Trial  trip. 

*f 

..  May   16  .. 

Blackburn  Saleroom  opened. 

!♦ 

..  June  10  .. 

Leeds  Clothing  Factory  commenced. 

t< 

..  Oct.    22  . 

Northampton  Saleroom  opened. 

1891 

..  April  18  . 

Diwston  Com  Mill  opened. 

tt 

..  Oct.    22  .. 

Cardiff  Saleroom  opened. 

It 

..  Nov.     4  .. 

Leicester  New  Works  opened. 

w 

..      „        4  .. 

Aarhus  Dep6t  opened. 

t* 

..  Dec.    24  . 

Fire  at  Crumpsall  Works. 

189S 

..  May     6  .. 

Birmingham  Saleroom  opened. 

1898 

..      „        8  . 

Broughton  Cabinet  Factory  opened. 

1894 

..  June  29  . 

Montreal  Dep6t  opened. 

1895 

..  Jan.   23  .. 

Printing  Department  commenced. 

H 

..  Aug.     6  .. 

Gothenburg  Dep6t  opened. 

tt 

..  Oct.      2  . 

Irlam  Soap  Works  opened. 

»» 

..      „      10  . 

Loss  of  the  S.S.  "  Unity." 

1896 

..  April  24   .. 

West  Hartlepool  Refinery  purchased. 

tt 

..  June  18  . 

Roden  Estate  purchased. 

M 

..      ..     26  . 

Middleton  Preserve  Works  commenced. 

It 

..  July     1  .. 

"  Wheatsheaf  "  Record— first  publication. 

1897 

..  Feb.  10  .. 

New  Northampton  Saleroom  opened. 

H 

..  Mar.    1  .. 

Manufacture  of  Candles  commenced  at  IrUm. 

tt 

-     „       1  .. 

Broughton  Tailoring  Factory  opened. 
New  Tea  Department  Buildings  opened. 

t» 

..      „     22  .. 

M 

..  Aug.    7  .. 

Sydney  Dep6t  commenced. 

tt 

..  Sept.  16  .. 

Banbury  Creamery  opened. 
Littleboro'  Flannel  Mill  acquired. 

1898 

..   April   1  .. 

tt 

..  May    9  .. 

Tobacco  Factory  commenced. 

tt 

..  July  11  .. 

Longn^t  Printing  Works  commenced. 

tt 

..  Oct.  90  .. 

Conet  Factory  commenced. 

1900 

..  Jan.  19  .. 

Heming  Slagteri  purchased. 

19 


PRINCIPAL  EVENTS  IN  CONNECTION  WITH  THE 

COOPERATIVE  WHOLESALE  SOCIETY 

siNce  m  coMMeNCfMeNT^r.-14-w^ 


Vkak. 


Uat. 


1900 

..  M«r.  94 

M 

..  JaiM90 

1901 

..  April  80 

July  97 

dmvi.   8 

Ooi.     9 

19(M 

..  April  9 

„ 

.       „    95 

Mmy    1 

Stpl.  8 

..    N©T.     1 

1906 

..  JolT    1 

tt 

..  Ooi.  94 

1904 

..  Feb.  90 

•• 

..  April  18 
May  80 

Juim90 

i» 

..July    1 

N 

..  Aug.  94 

190ft 

. .  P«b.  16 

„ 

..  Feb.  18 

.       ,,97 

July    8 

Sopl.   6 

•1 

..  Oct.  96 

1900 

..  Jan.     1 

Mm.  81 

April  98 
May  16 

»f 

..  Not.  19 

1907 

..  8«pt.l4 

•» 

..       ..     19 

It 

..Oct.     1 

1906 

..  Feb.    4 

»• 

..          M           8 

.  ,    Jiinn  18 

20 

90 

^ 

..      M     99 

1900 

..  Fob.  15 

..99 

April   5 

,. 

..  Sept.  18 

1910 

..  May    7 

»• 

..  July  19 

1911 

..  Dm.    1 

1919 

..  July    8 

Aug.    6 

EvEjrm. 

.  RmhdiB  FlMtory  oommeoced. 
.  BUvwtown  Flour  Mm  op«Md. 
Sydney  J'allow  FmIoct  purebaMd. 
•nl  HooM  opeoad. 


al  IrUm. 
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, .  Rodao  CoonUeeoanl 
..  TralatBaM 
, .  Rtt«hd«i  Maw  FlMlonr  opaoed. 
. .  New  Birmingham  Saleroom  opanad. 
, .  Fire  at  NawoaeUa  Branch  (Drapery  Dapartmaot). 
. .  Work  oommenead  at  Palaw. 
. .  Luton  Coooa  Works  opened. 
.  Lanneh  of  New  Steamar,  **  Unity."  Oreenook. 
.  Leicester  Hosiery  FMIory  takao  ovar. 
.  Laonoh  of  New  Staamar,**  Fraternity.'* 
.  Marden  Fruit  Farm  purchased. 
.  New  Drapery  Buildings,  IT 
.  Newcastle  Hide  and  Skin  Dep6t 
.  Brislington  Butter  Factory 
.  Huddarsflald  Brush  Fsetory 
.  Stockton  Hide  and  BkiaDspM 
.  Bury  Wearina  Shad 
.  Starch  Manuuoture 
.  Lard 

.  Dasborough  Corset  Factory 
.  Esbjars  Depdt  opened. 
.  Launch  of  **  New  Pioneer." 
, .  Rochdale  Flour  Mill  taken  over. 
.  Oldham  Star  Flour  Mill  taken  oTer. 
, .  Sun  Flour  Mill  taken  over. 
, .  Bristol  New  DepAt  oix«nod. 
. .  Manchester  Hide  .^  '  )ep6l 

..  Mitchell  MamoriH.  .  ued. 

. .  Leeds  Hide  and  Skiu  Dcp6t 
. .  New  Huddersfiald  Saleroom 
,.  Huthwaite  Hosiery  Factory 
, .  Birmingham  Cycle  Dep6l 
.  Silvartown  Soan  Works 
. .  Kaighley  Iron  Works  takes  ovar. 
.  Dudley  Bucket  and  Fteidar  Sodaty  taken  ovar. 
.  Birtley  Tin  Plate  Society  taken  ovar. 
, .  Dunstou-on-Trne  Soap  Works  opanad. 
.  Pontef raot  FaUmooMciag 
.  Leicester  Printing  Wodka  < 
..  Beeston  Hide  and  SUsDepAl 
.  AToomoolb  Floor  MiU 
.  NewSzlaoa 
.  Paint  and  Colour  Works. 
. .  National  Health  Insurance 
I.  Wisbaeh  Estate  purchased. 
.  RadoUHa  Weaving  Shed 


90 


LIST  OF  TELEGRAPHIC  ADDRESSES. 


Abmaoh  D»p^:  "WHOLESALE,  ARMAGH." 

AvoKMOUTH  Plocb  Mill:   "WHOLESALE,  AVONMOUTH." 

Batlbt  Woollmh  Mill:  "WHOLESALE,  BATLEY." 

Bkbstoic  Hidk  and  Skin  Depabtmemt:  "WHOLESALE,  BEESTON, 

NOTTS." 
BxmMiNOHAX  Cycub  DepAt:  "CO-OPERATE,  BIRMINGHAM." 
BiRMnfOMAM  Saleroom:   "CO-OPERATE,  BIRMINGHAM." 
BmrLBT  TiKPLATE  Works:  "WHOLESALE,  BIRTLEY." 
Blackburn  Saleroom:  "WHOLESALE,  BLACKBURN." 
BRI8L1NGTON  BoTTEB  FACTORY :   "FACTORY,  BRISLINGTON." 
BriotolDepAt:   "WHOLESALE,  BRISTOL." 
Bbouohton  Cabinet  Factory:  "CO-OPERATOR,  MANCHESTER." 
Brodobton  Shirt,  Underclothing,  and  Mantle  Factory  : 

t  "JACKETS,  MANCHESTER." 

Brocghton  Tailoring  Factory:  "TAILORING,  MANCHESTER." 
Bury  Weaving  Shed  :  "  WHOLESALE,  BURY." 
Carddtp  Saleroom:  "WHOLESALE,  CARDIFF." 
Central,  Manchester:   "WHOLESALE,  MANCHESTER." 
Cork  Dep^t:   "WHOLESALE,  CORK." 
Crumpball  Works:  "BISCUIT.  MANCHESTER." 
Desbobo'  Cobset  Factoby:  "WHOLESALE,  DESBORO'." 
Dudley  Bucket  Wobks:  "WHOLESALE,  DUDLEY." 
Dun8ton-on-Tyne  Soap  Wobks:  "SOAP,  DUNSTON-ON-TYNE." 
DuHsroN-ON-Tm  Cobn  Mill:   "WHOLESALE,  GATESHEAD." 
GooLE  DEPto:   "WHOLESALE,  GOOLE." 

Hartlepool  Lard  Refinery  :  "  WHOLESALE,  WEST  HARTLEPOOL. 
Hkckmokdwixe  Shoe  Works:  "WHOLESALE,  HECKMONDWIKE." 
HuDDERSFXBLD  SALEROOM:  "WHOLESALE,  HUDDERSFIELD." 
HuTBWAiTE  Hosiery  Factory  :  "  WHOLESALE,  HUTH WAITE." 
lELAM  Soap  Works:  "WHOLESALE,  CADISHEAD." 
Keiohlet  Ironworks:  "WHOLESALE,  KEIGHLEY." 
Leeds  Brush  Factory:   "BROOMS,  LEEDS." 
Leeds  Rbadt-Mades  Factory:  "SOCIETY,  LEEDS." 
Leeds  Shoe  Works:  "SYSTEM,  LEEDS." 
Leeds  Sale  akd  Sample  Rooms:  "WHOLESALE,  LEEDS." 
Leeds  Hide  avd  Skin  Department:  "SKINS,  LEEDS." 
Leicester  Printing  Works:   "TYPOGRAPHY,  LEICESTER." 
Lbicestbr  Shoe  Works:  "WHOLESALE,  LEICESTER." 
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LIST  OF  TELEGRAPHIC  ADDRESSES-«»iMAiiiarf. 


LiMBRiCK  Dftp^r:  •«WH0LB8ALB.  LIMBBIOK.** 
LmutfOOL  Orwum  amd  W4BBHOon :  •*  WH0LB8ALB,  LIVERPOOL.** 
VanomBtuMCu:  *« WHOLESALE  (ALD.*).  LONDON/' 
LonDox  Tba  Dnumaun:  **LOOMIGER,  LONDON.** 
Lovooosr  Prannio  Woun:  «•  TYPOGRAPHY,  XANCHEOTEa** 
Loaofoii  OaoooBT  DbtAt:  "WHOLESALE,  LONGTON  (8TAFF&). 
Lutem  00004  Woun:  •«  WHOLESALE.  LUTON.'* 
HAHCHBarsa  OBimuL :  "WHOLESALE.  MANCHESTER." 
HAMCHBOTmB  HioB  AVD  Skix  DBPAKTmn :  *«  SKINS.  MANCHESTER." 
MAVomumn  Sch  Mill:  "SUNLIKB.  MANCHKSTER.'* 
MAMonOTSB  ToBAOOO  Paotobt  :  *•  TOBACCO,  MANCHESTER." 
Marokv  Fruit  Fabm  :  •« WHOLESALE.  MARDEN.  HEREFORD." 
^r^»>l4m>ll  Pbbsutb  Woutt:  **  WHOLESALE,  MIDDLETON 

JUNCTION." 
MwcA«nji  Brakob:  ♦*  WHOLESALE.  NEWCASTLE^N-TYNE.** 
NBwoAnui  Braxoh,  Pblaw  :  *•  WHOLESALE.  BILL-QUAY.'* 
Nrwoaotui  Bbamoh.  Cattlr  DmPAmntMMT:  ''KYLOE.  NEWCASTLE." 
NiwcAsrui  Bramcb.  Gbei»v-im/vim.y  ^^^^wv,,   <rHumt):  "LOYALTY, 

NEWCASTLE.* 
NoaniAMPTOii  Salbboom  :    •  w  !  PHAMPTON." 

NornxoHAM  Salbboom:  "WH<  n'GHAM." 

Oldram  Scab  Mill:  "STAR,  OLDHAM." 
POBTByBAOT  Fbllmoxobbdio  :  "  WHOLESALE,  PONTBFRACT.** 
RADOLirrB  Wbaviico  Sbbd:  **  WHOLESALE.  RADCLIFFB.** 
ROCHDALB  Paixt  Wobks  :  ••  WHOLESALE.  ROCHDALE.** 
Rouuc  Ebtatb:  "  WHOLESALE,  RODEN." 
Rosnni  Boor  Wobo:  "WHOLESALE.  RUSHDEN." 
StLTBatrowH  Ploub  Mill:  "CO-OPERATIF  (SILVER.*),  LONDON.** 
SiLTnnowv  Pbodcctivb:  "PRODUOTIVO  (SILVER-),  LONDON." 
Siltbitowx  Soap  Wobks:  "OPERSAPO  (SILVER*),  LONDON.** 
Tbalbb  Baoob  Factobt:  *^BAC0N.  TRALEE.** 
Tbalbb  Dbp^:  "WHOLESALE.  TRALEE." 
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TELEPHONIC  COMMUNICATION. 


Oar  Premises  in  the  following  towns  are  directly  connected 
with  the  Local  Telephone  System  :— 

No«. 
MANCHESTER— GENERAL  OFFICES 

DRAPERY  DEPARTM  km     

BOOT   AND   SHOE   DEPARTMENT   ... 

FURNISHING   DEPARTMENT    I    61, 

•CRUMP8ALL    f  C»^y- 

•LONGSIGHT 

•TOBACCO    

•BEIOUGHTON  CABINET  WORKS,  Ac.  . . , 
HIDE  &  SKIN  DEPARTMENT.. Central    6180 

POMONA  DOCK  „  4608 

NEWCASTLE— WATERLOO  STREET 284t 

WEST  BLANDFORD  STREET    1787 

1260 


SADDLERY  DEPT.  (West  Blandford  Street) 

GREENGROCERY  DEPT.  (Stowell  Street).. 

„    (New  Bridge  Street) 

QUAYSIDE  WAREHOUSE    


PELAW  WORKS   Gatkshkad 

„  „  „  Newcastle 

HIDES  AND  SKINS  (St.  Andrew's  Street) . . 

LONDON— GENERAL  OFFICE ) 

GROCERY   SALEROOM 

DRAPERY 

GROVE  STREET    

READY-M  ADES 

TEA  DEPARTMENT ,. 

GENERAL  OFFICE    

FURNISHING  AND  BOOT  DEPARTMENT  .. 

BUILDING  AND  ENGINEERING  DEPT 

TRAFFIC 
AVONMOUTH  FLOUR*  MiLL* *.'.'.'.*.*.*.*.*.*.*.'.*.*.*.*.*.'.*.*.*.*.*. *..*.'. 

BATLEY    

BEESTON  HIDE  AND  SKIN  DEPARTMENT 

BIRMINGHAM  CYCLE  DEPOT Midland 

BIRMINGHAM   SALEROOM    

BIRTLEY  TINPLATE  WORKS 

BRISTOL   (Private  Exchange) 

BRISLINGTON  Bristol 

BURY 

CARDIFF   (8  lines) 

DUDLEY  BUCKET  WORKS 


2506 

2507 

498 

2116 

1524 

2423 

2670 

564 

121 

2806 

2907 


1890,  t 
City. 


51&52 

101 

55 

838 

888 

15 

1913 

1643 

179 

4615 

3S 


TELEPHONIC  COMMUNICATION-eoufcn-^. 


DUN8T0N  FLOUR  MILL 
SOAP  WORKS 


ENDERBY 

r.ARfrroN. 


Dvntmm 

..GATBMnAO 
D0II91OV 

NAmaoBo' 


NDWIKF. 


;IERY.. 

liks 


s    HOLBRCK 

l'>KY     

KIN  DEPARTMENT.. 
~^.. ••••*•••••••••..•••■ 

LElCKsir.K~%>ilr,AiSHKAF  WORKS   . 
••  »»  »»   •      • 

lilVv;     r   AVI. 


IISI 

at 

496 

nt 

89 
6 
9 

119 

SIO 

86 

66 

160 

....Cmmtual    900B 

1648 

4085 

4S14 
1315 
1189 
986 


,  8oTTOii>t](-AsHrnuj> 
Ukimtni 


LITTLEBORc  <)RY 

LIVERPOOL— VlCTOKl A   blKKLl    . 

REGENT  ROAD  

I  >N     


.Csmuuc 


KSTER  SUN  MILL Tbaftobo  Pabk 


MIini.KTON   PRESERVE   WORKS 

ON   SALEROOM 

I   SALEROOM 


.Fails  WOKS 


i        .     :  lONGERlNC. 

I;  \  ^>  r.A\  i:>ci  SHED  ... 

1  iAlNT  WORKS    

lU:^:..... 

SILVER IX^WN   FI  LL  .... 

PI'  VF     .... 


WnTBVIBLO 

.V.V.V.Viiir 


V,  I  >      iiAKiLKi'm.)!,  i.Aitn  KEFINERY 
wi^M  r\i , 


1144 

68 

7869 

5861 

16 

113 

884 

886 

88 

906 

9106 

171 


T06 

10 

609 

1666 

1864 

1798 

986 

58 


CO'OPERATIV 

PAST  ME 

^E  WHOLESALE  SOCIETY 

LIMITED. 

MBERS  OF  OENBRAT.  CX)MMITT£ 

N-. 

Nominftting  Society. 

Eleotwl. 

Ratired. 

*A.  Greenwood ....... . 

fCouDciUor  Smithies  .. 

fjamae  Dyson 

John  Hilton   

Rochdale 

1864  March.... 

1864  March .... 

1864  March.... 

1864  March.... 

1864  March  .... 

1864  March  .... 
1867  Nov 

1864  March   .... 

1866  Nov 

1886  Dec 

1886  June    .... 

1866  Nov 

1876  June    

1866  May    

1866  May 

1867  May    

1867  Nov 

1868  Feb 

1870  Feb 

1876  March  .... 

1868  May    

1868  Nov 

1868  Nov 

1868  Nov 

1869  May    

1869  Nov 

1869  Nov 

1869  Nov 

1870  August    . . 

1870  Nov 

1871  May    

1877  June  

1871  May    

1874  Dec 

1871  May    

1674  August. 
1869  May. 

1867  May. 

1868  Nov. 
1866  October. 

1866  Nov. 

1868  Nov. 

1866  Nov. 

1874  May. 
1886  March. 
1889  Dec. 

1866  Feb. 
1877  Dec. 

1869  Nov. 
1869  Dec. 

1867  Nov. 

1868  Nov. 

1868  May. 

1872  August. 
1882  June. 

1871  May. 

1869  Nov. 

1869  Nov. 
1871  May. 
1871  May. 
1896  March. 
1871  Nov. 

1870  Nov. 

1870  Nov. 

1871  August. 

1874  Dec. 
1886  Dec. 

1873  May. 
1884  Sept. 

1871  Nov. 

Rochdale  .......... 

Manchester 

Middleton    

Heywood 

Charles  Howarth    

J.Neild   

Thomas  Gheetham 

•James  Crabtree  

W.  Nuttall   

Mossloy    • 

Rochdale 

Heckmondwike  . . 

Oldham | 

Oldham  

Joseph  Thomaason. . . . 

Edward  Hooson 

|B.  Longfield 

Manchester 

Manchester 

Oldham 

tJ.  M.  Percival 

|D.  Baxter 

J.  Swindells 

T.  Sutdiife 

Manchester 

Manchester 

Hyde   

Todmorden 

Oldham    

;  James  0.  Pox 

W.Marcroft 

•|J.T.  W.MitcheU....- 

Thomas  Pearson 

R.Holgate  

Rochdale 

Eccles 

Over  Darwen 

Rochdale 

A.lCitcheU  

W.Moore 

tTitusHaU    

B.  Haffue 

Batley  Carr 

Bradford  | 

Bamsley  | 

Over  Darwen  

Thomas  Shorrocks 

PAST  MKMBBBB  OF  OUffBRAL 


:R.  Alton  OldhAin   . 

JobWhiUtv  Halitui... 

^ThonuM  Hajm    Failiworih 

JooaibAii  Fiihwiek  . . .    Bolton  . . 

J.  Thorpe j  HaUIuc  ... 

: W.  Johiuon  .'. BolloB  . ! . 


1871 


1871  Aopal 


fH.  Whil. 
J.  Butoli* 
H.  AlklDkou . . 
William  BaUo 
J.  P.  hntktl^y 

Robert  Cooper 

U.  Jeokeon 

J.  Plckeragill 

W.Baraett 

John  SUnefUld  ... 
Thomae  Bland 

8.  Lever    

F.  R.  8lepheD*uu  . 
ThomaeHlnd  .... 
a  Whittle   .. 

;Thoe.  Swenn    

E.  Hibbert  

John  Lord    

JoeephMcNeb  ... 

AUxedNorth    

Jemee  Hilton 

Jeaee  LowndA 

Semuel  Teylor 
WUUem  P.  Hemm. . 


Jemee  Feirolocigh 


UenoheeU^r 

lienbory 
Hlejrdon-oo-TjriM 

Koolee   

Oldham  .. 

Aoerington   

HaUfaz 

DatleyCar 

Meooleetield 

Heokmondwike  ., 
iladdenfield  ..., 
liacup    . . 


C 

Haeboroogli 

IWUeiiorth   

Aoerington 

Hyde  

Bailey  .. 
Oldham 

Aithtonundor-LTnA. 

Nottingham 

Derhj 

Banuley 


187S 

1871  Nov.   . 

1871  Not.    . 

1879  FM>.  . 
1878  Feh.    . 

1877  Jane  . 
1672  Aoguet 
187i  Maj    . 

1878  Maj  . 
1878  Angiut 
1878  Aoguet 
1874  Feb.  . 
1874  Feb.  . 
1874  Deo.  . 
1874  Deo.  . 
1874  Dee.  . 
1874  Dec  . 
1874  Dee... 
1876  Sept.  . 
1886  March. 

1876  Sept  . 

1877  June  . 
1877  Dee.  . 
1889  Sept.  . 

1889  Sept.  . 
1883  Not.  . 

1883  Dea  . 
1868  Deo.  . 

1884  Sept.  . , 
1886  Maioh 
1886  Sept. 
1888  Sept. 

1890  Jane 
1896  Sept. 


18Tr  ApriL 

1879  Fbh. 
1874  Fieh. 

1878  AofMt 

1879  Feb. 
1878  Fbb. 
1876  JoDC 
1886  llaidi. 
1874  Feb. 
1876  Manh. 
1878  Afl^Ml. 
1874  Dee. 
1907  Janei 
1874  Dec. 
1876  Jane. 

1876  Jane. 

1877  March. 
1889  Sept. 
1898  Jane. 
1907  Maieli. 
1886  Sept. 
1888  Maj. 
1877  Mareh. 
1919  Oolober. 
1886  Mareh. 
1808  Feb. 
1896  JoM. 
1907  Sept. 
1886Mardi 
1906  Aiwoat. 

1880  January. 
1806  Jalj. 
1801  Dec 


S6 


Nmb*. 

Momiaatiiic  SoeletT. 

Etooted. 

BetuecL 

Bphraim  Oilchriik .... 

0«oige  Dover 

Humphrey  Atkinson  . . 

fJamea  Patterson 

John  Steel    

WaUaend 

1873  Oct 

1874  Deo 

1874  Dec 

1874  Dec 

1874  Dec 

1874  Dec 

1874  Dec 

1874  Deo 

1876  Dec 

1877  Sept 

1877  Dec 

1879  May    

1883  Dec 

1883  Dec 

1884  June    

1890  Sept 

1891  Dec 

1892  June  

1893  June  

1893  Sept 

19a3  June   

1904  Dec 

1874  Jan. 
1877  Sept. 
1879  May. 
1877  Sept. 
1876  Sept. 

1891  Sept. 
1876  March. 
1898  Sept. 

1892  May. 
1884  June. 
1883  Dec. 

1893  Dec. 
1890  May. 
1887  Dec. 
1893  June. 
1910  Sept. 
1905  May. 
1904  August. 
1903  June. 
1902  July. 
1912  Dec. 
1912  Feb. 

Ghetter-le-Street  ... 
Blaydon^n-Tyne    .. 
West  CramUngton . . 
Newcastle-on-Tyne.. 
Durham    

WiUiam  Qreen 

Thomas  Pinkney 

Richard  Thomson 

t  John  Thirlaway 

William  Robinson  .... 
•  WiUiam  J.  Howat  .... 

GaorgeSoott    

J  Atkinson 

Newbottle    

Sonderland 

Gateshead    

Shotley  Bridge    

Newcastle-on-Tyne . . 

Newbottle    

Wallsend 

Qaorge  Fryer  

Matthew  Bates    

Robt.Oibeon   

George  Binney    

Robert  Irving 

Thomas  Rule 

WiUiam  Stoker   

Joseph  Warwick     .... 
F.  A.  Ciappessoni    .... 

Cramlington 

Blaydon    

Newcastle-on-Tyne . . 
Durham    

Carlisle 

Gateshead    

Seaton  Delaval    

North  Shields 

Cleator  Moor 

•  PAST  MEMB 

ERS  OP  LONDON 

BRANCH    COMMITTEE. 

Name. 

Mominaiing  Boeietj. 

Elected. 

BeClred. 

J.  Darrant   

John  Green 

^Thomas  Fowe 

T.E.Webb 

J.Clay 

H.  Pumphrey '. 

Geo.  Hinee 

fWiUiam  Strawn 

Frederick  Lamb 

J.  F.  Goodey 

F.  A.  WiUiams    

G.  Sutherland 

Gm.  Hawkins 

J.J.B.  Beach 

R.H.Tutt   

W.H.  Brown 

Anmdel    

1874  Dec 

1874  Dec 

1874  Dec 

1874  Dec 

1874  Dec 

1874  Dec 

1874  Dec 

1875  Dec 

1876  Dec 

1878  Mar 

1889  Mar 

1882  June   

1883  Dec 

1885  June   

1886  Dec 

1897  March .... 
1902  Sept.  ..... 

1876  Dec. 

1876  Dec. 
1878  March. 
1896  Dec. 
1901  Oct. 
1907  March. 
1907  June. 
1882  March. 
1888  Dec. 
1886  June. 
1910  Oct. 
1886  Sept. 
1904  Oct. 
1907  March. 
1888  Dec. 
1904  Feb. 
1907  April. 

Woolwich 

Buckfastleigh 

Battersea 

Gloucester    

Lewes   

Ipswich     

Sheemess 

Banbury 

Colchester | 

Reading 

Woolwich 

Oxford 

Colchester    

Hastings 

Newport    

•NeweeMUsnd] 

'joudon  Bianeh  CoiamittM 
t  Held  Offlae  ••  Smsi 

M  oonstitoted  Deoeml 
etary. 

ber,1074. 
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THE  COOPERATIVE                       | 

WHOLE 

lOEMBEBS  OF 

ESALE  SOCIETY  LIMITED. 

3ENERAL.   AND   NEWCASTLE    AND 

LONDON  BRANCH  COMMITTBES  WHO  HAVE              1 

DIED  DURING  TIKE  OF  OFFICE.                         | 

nm». 

I»»tr  <>C  I»««th. 

EdwArd  Hooton  . . 

...    Ilanehaster 

Deeember  lltb,  1860. 

Robert  AUmi 

...    Oldham 

April  Snd,  ISH. 

RIohMPdWbittto... 

...    Crewe 

March  6th,  1B86. 

SMUMlLeTtt 

...    Baoop    

May  18th.  1888. 

William  P.  H«mm  . 

...   Nottingham 

August  91st.  1889. 

Jamat  Hilton   .... 

...    Oldham 

January  18th.  1890. 

Samual  Taylor 

...    Bolton 

December  16th.  1891. 

J.T.  W.HitohaU.. 

...    Rochdak   

March  16th.  1895. 

E.Hibbart    

...    FWlsworth    

June  a5th,  1896. 

Jamas  Lownds 

...    Aahton-on-LTne  .. 

July  97th.  1806. 

Tboa.  Swano . . . . ,  t 

...    Maeboio*   

February  16th.  1899. 
October  2nd.  1901. 

AmotSooMon  .... 

...    Derby 

AUrod  North    .... 

...    Batley    

August  Uth.  1906. 

Jamea  Pairoloogh 

...    Bamslev 

June  11th.  1911. 

ThoniAM  Hind  .... 

...    Leicest^ 

NEWCASTLE. 

October  96th,  1913. 

J.  AikinMn 

...    Walliend  

May  96lh,  1800. 

William  Oiaan.... 

> . . .    Dnrbam     

September  9th,  1891. 

John  Thirlawaj  .. 

....    Gateeheed 

May  Isl.  180S. 

William  Slokar    .. 

. . . .    Seaton  Delaval    . . 

July  4th.  1909. 

Robert  Irving  .... 

. . . .    Carliile 

August  99nd,  1901. 

George  Binney.... 

....    Durham    

May  6Ui.  1906. 

F.  A.  CiappesMni 

....    CleatorMoor    

February  90th.  1919. 

JoMiph  Warwick.. 

....    North  Shidda.... 
LONDON. 

Deeember  0th.  1919. 

J.  J.  B.  Beach  .... 

....   Colchester 

Deo«Bber81al,1806. 

T.  E.  Webb 

Battereea 

I>eeMib«r8Bd,1806. 

J.CUy 

.    Gloaeeeter    

October  98yi,190L 

R.H.Tutt    

Hartliigi  

February  96th.  1904. 

G.SaiherUnd.... 

....    Woohrloh 

October  17th.  1904. 

W.H.  Blown   .... 

. . . .   Newport    

Apnl  90th.  1907. 

J.  F  rky>dey 

....    Colcbertcr 

October  5th.  1910. 
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CO-OPERATIVE  WHOLESALE  SOCIETY  LIMITED. 


PAST  AUDITOBS. 


D.  Baxter..    . 
J.  Hankinson 
E-Longfield 
Juaet  White 


Momiiwtinf  Society. 


Manchester 

PreatoD 

Manchester 
Manchester 


W.NutUU   Oldham 


A.  Howard 


R.  Taylor 


J.  0.  Pox 


H.  C.  Pingstonc 

W.Barnei 

W.  Orimshaw  . . 

J.Leach  

J.  Odgers 

J.  M.  Percivai . . 
W.  Applebv  .... 
J.  D.  Kershaw 
James  Kershaw 
W.  Nuttall  .... 
T.  Whitworth  . . 
J.  E.  Lord  .... 
Isaac  Haigh .... 
P.  O.  Bedfeam 


Roehdale 


Oldham 


Manchester 

Manchester 
Macclesfield 
Eccles  . . . . , 
Rochdale  . . . 
Manchester  , 
Manchester  . 
Manchester  . 
Oldham  . . . 
Rochdale  ... 

Eccles   

Rochdale  . . . 
Rochdale  . . . 
Barnslej  . . . 
Birstall 


1864  March  . . . . 
18W  May 

1866  May 

1867  May 

1868  May 

1873  Nov 

1863  Nov 

1870  May 

1873  Nov 

1872  May 

1876  Dec 

1872  May 

1872  Nov 

1873  May 

1874  May 

1874  May 

1875  March 

1876  March  . . . . 
1876  Oct 

1878  June 

1879  March  . . . . 

1881  Dec 

1886  Dec 

1888  August.... 
1910  Sept 


Retired. 


1868  May. 

1865  May. 

1867  May. 
1881  Sept. 

1868  Nov. 

1874  May. 
1870  May. 
1873  May. 

1875  Feb. 

1876  Sept. 

1877  Sept. 

1872  Nov. 

1873  Nov. 

1874  May. 

1878  June. 
1874  Sept. 
1876  March. 
1888  Sept. 
1885  Sept. 

1878  Sept. 

1879  June. 

1866  June. 
1910  ApriL 
1903  Feb. 
1912  Sept. 


Statistics 

SHOVING  THE 
PROGRESS    OF 

The  Co-operative  Wholesale 
Society  Limited. 
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BESBRVE  FUND 
m.  TBADE  DEPABTMENT  FBOM 


Deductions  from  Reterve  Fund—  £ 

Sabtcriptionft  and  Donations  to  Charitable  and  other  Objects   96,682 

InvestinenU  Written  off :  Bank  Department 18,259 

Trade  Department    10,G60 

Inaoranoe  Fund    6,000 

Land  and  Buildings  Account — Depreciation,  Special   1,148 

Fixtures                          „                    „                 „        862 

Celebration  Dinner :  Opening  Warehouse,  Balloon  Street 56 

Newcastle  Formation  Expenses    16 

Slsi  Anniversary  Commemoration  Expenses,  Manchester 2,017 

Sprinklers  Account — Amount  written  of!  to  date 7  J  ,629 

209.269 
Rbsbbvb  Fund,  December  23rd,  1911  :— 

Investments — 

Manchester  Ship  Canal  Company,  2,000  Ordinary 

Shares  of  £10  each £20,000 

GilsUnd  Convalescent  Home,  7,500  Shares  of  £1  each         7,500 
British  Cotton  Growing  Association,  5,000  Shares 

of  £1  each 5,000 

North-Western  Co-operative  Convalescent  Homes 

Association 6,500 

39,000 


As  per  Balance  Sheet,  December  23rd,  1911   498,734 

As  per  proposed  Disposal  of  Profit  Account   66,989 

565.723 


£818,992 
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ACCOUNT. 

COMMBNCSMBNT    OF    SOCIETY.  Or. 

AddlUoBt  to  Mm&n%  r«Bd—  I 

From  OUpotal  of  Profll  Aooouni,  m  p«r  pagv  88 — NM    764,566 

BalAiio*--&Ue  of  Propwiiw  :— 

BlnwbMrry  EdAto,  NowcMtlo .     il/J&S 

Land,  Litarpool .         713 

RoMdAk  ..  11 

Souih  8hield^  06 

N«wbaU    ...  418 

Darham    . . .  876 

Gorton 10,988 

OaUU  819 

Stmnubipt  .  10.691 

Tip^nay...  4dO 

86|880 

B»Imio»    Bala  of  Shara^— N«w  Telephone  Company  M 

8haf«  Inveetment    Tiamwuhire  and  Yorkshirt  Prodnothre 

Society 60 

Sale  of  part  Sharea— (>M>perative  Printing  Society  68 

Share  luTetlmant—Leiceeter  Hosiery  Society    ...  76 

Star  and  Rochdale  Com  MilN  14 

Koighley  Ironwork^  5S 

Dividend  ou  Debu,  previously  written  off 788 

balancea,  Shares,  Loaaa,  Ac,  Aocoonts •        988 

Bonos  to  Employte:    Differences   between    Amoonte   Provided  and 

aotuaUy  Paid 811 

Dividand  on  Sales  to  Employ^ 408 

Interaat  on  llanehaater  Ship  Canal  8har«»  VM5 
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CO-OPERATIVE  TVHOLESAIjE 

Rkoistbred  Ofkice:   1,  BAX.LOON 
Industrial  nnd  Provident  Societies 


ABSTRACT  OF  ANNUAL  RETURN  FOR 

(Under  the 

BALANCE  SHEET  OP  FUNDS  AND 

TnUle  Department—  £      s.  d.       £      •.  d. 

flMM  Transfemble  Sh*ret  of  £6  each 1^1,400    0    0 

Lm»  Amoonk  unpaid    80,889    4    a 

Doe  to  Shareholders 1380,610  15  10 

Loeos  end  latflrwt 8,384386    I    4 

Amoent  Owing  by  Society— Goodi  and  ExpenMt  4TM^986    0    S 

L«M  SelVM  Aooount  (ar«  conira) tMttl    1  H 

764314  18    8 

Ifortiace  and  Interett 7368  13  10 

Beortred  in  Adranoe  for  OoodB  41328    9    6 


OwtDC—Inanranoe  Department  Claims 137112    6 

M       Insurance  Department  Premiums  12S  13    9 

M       fUaerre  Fund  Account 268    2    8 

SeottUh  Wholesale  Society's  Proportion  due  of  Batley,  Ac, 

RMults  «99    0  10 

Paserre  for  Unexpired  Risks— Societies'  Fire  Insurances 746    5    4 

4360,489  16  10 

Beak  Department- 
Current  Aooounu 8319366    1    9 

Urn  Bank  Balance  -Trade  Department 1,866386  18    4 


1368399    8    6 

Deposit  Aooounu    667,187    0    7 

Bmpl07«a*  Thrift  Fund 13237118    8 

Commttsion  Owing 28  11    0 

8388,786  18    6 

Beeenres— Trade  and  Bank  Departments - 

c  Fund-Tra4le  Department (a)JE498,734    9    7 

Bank  .,  118357    6    8 


617391  16    8 


Fund   848308  10    8 

Besenre  Belances— Purchasing  Depdts f 9,445  15  10 

1,475.446    2    4 

Profits  appropriated  but  not  paid  during  the  Financial  Year- 
Trade  Department £326,234    9    7 

Bank  Department    21,081  16    1 

847316    B    8 

(a)  Ezclnsive  of  the  following  share  investments  made  from  this  fund— 

Manchester  Ship  Canal  Company  (2,000  Ordinary 

Shares) £20300 

Gilsland  Convalescent  Home 7300 

Northwestern  Co-opemtive  Convalescent  Homes 

Association 6300 

British  Cotton  Growinx  AHHociation 5,000 


(a)  £39.000 


Total £10387.449  18    4 


Signature  of  Treasurer  (No  Treasurer^ 

The  nadersigned,  having  had  access  to  all  the  Books  and  Account*  of  the  Society,  and 
end  Vooebors  rehuiag  thereto,  now  sign  the  same  as  found  to  be  correct,  duly  vouched,  and 


Mmrek  STtk,  IBii, 
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SOCIETY  lilMITED. 

Act,  t.,  e.  39. 

YBAB  ENDSD  23rd  DECEMBER.  19U 


BFFEGT8.  AS  AT  33bd  DBGEKBER.  1911. 


TalM olHkwk  ia  Trad* MliHTl  U  M 

•        BttlkUat*,nMaffM,MidL*«»i-^M.^...  uiM..  UM^tt  If  11 

ypor  HtiMiiMliipi  (Mfi  In  tnd»}iWfUlm  ^   

bnnwTiiBjm  aid  oibui  Amkt>~  #       lu  4. 

!•  iMkMipL  flxIWM,  Mid  LMd VljniOlt 

la  ■MrafoUatartcial  Md  PiovldHil BoetotlM   ..  f»>a^    •   T 

tattaratolOPi^pMiM  <»)tj»  fl  i 

0.W  A  Praportkai  of  PMtacnhlp  Capiul,  ladodlaf  lalMrwl 

md  Pioati-gailtoh  Mid  8ootM>h  WholtMit  WdbIUjii.    S18,(M    I    t 

■mUDm 1^109    T    T 

njBrt  t  • 

YMT-Ooodi 
II^IOJOO  15    1 

1  11 

It    « 

14    t 


MttM*  aioek,  aad  PATiiiMila  In  Advnnoo    — 
Mmi  Owinc  Dv  Mnrnwri  and  otheri  aI  end  of 

MdrraSiii  1 

XdM  Mhrna  Aoeonnt  Um  M«lra>  


FnyoMntalaAdTmnMlorOoodt  4«^l  IT    1 


On  rrMhoM  or  I^MkMbold  SMoriij ljOei,aQS  Id   S 

On  ShnrM  nod  LoMU 47jm  lA  11 

Lnnd  and  Boildlnc*    a»71S  U    4 

OooMto ITIjn  IS   0 

Oorponulon  MoficMWt  Sloeka,  Ae. ^OlJM    1    t 

Rnilwny  DobMlMM  nad  PiofOTMOo  Moeln MLIQB   a    I 


,      ClMqnoi    !•    0    0 

CnahlnBuilM fiM.Tn  11    0 

ijmjHt  U    fl 

Cnah  In  hnnd  nnd  at  Bmneh— ;— 

Tnul*  Dope  Bonk  Dopi. 

inhnnd dt^lID   0   0    MUJDM  19   T 

otBrnnehot 10^N9  11    fl    

HOuOlfl  II    fl  dlMld  Ifl   T 

Id   • 


(»)  Ixaloilvo  of  fauMMiiMiii  mndo  tnm  Bomtvo  Fnid  <aM«)i 


Tomi Mmjmumu  « 


8Mrainff7-TB08.  B80DRICX,  BooIm,  mot 

hoTtng  •snmiaod  Um  lat«|o4aff  OommI  SinlMMBl.  nnd  f  tlii 

taneeonlnnoowlUilnw. 

TR08  JAB.  BATUS.  Rlfli  8«rM««  Rolhotbam, 
T.  WOOD.  40  lo  4iL  Uwin^ilo  Aiondo.  Mnn  all  iilir. 
a  J.  BmCUnT7inm9h9m,WkAta  Snlnti*  Bond. 
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MANCHJbiSTEK  GKOCERY  AND  PROVISION 

TRADE. 

Sines  keeping  a  separaU  Account. 

Pntoa.        Imm. 

- 

li»na 

H  BT  Paom. 

Sleeks     1 

Amout. 

Bale 

per  3. 

a™™,. 

Bale 
per«. 

I"" 

l|TMl«,JaaaarT.    18W.. 

•  M      DMMBber,  1880. . 

•  "             "         SS 

!   :       "     BS:: 

T«ar,                         1806.. 

^    \oa  wkm  ,.           1907.. 

:         :     IS:: 

1910.. 
1911.. 

Half  Tear,  June,       1912.. 

J 
1388381 

8,740368 
11,798301 
16311308 
81366361 
18486398 
41399334 

10,116304 

11,404318  ' 

11,266.448 

11,704.861 

13,180306 

1337«387 

6306300 

■1  mill  mill  i 

a  d. 
0   1| 

11 

0  r 

0    1{ 

'!  llllil  llllil  1 

a  d. 

i? 

0    81 

1  fill  llllil  h 

SOiTeare^  Total.... 

205394360 

3.470390 

0    11,18304300 

0  H 

■ 

MANCHESTER    DRAPERY   TRADE. 

Since  keeping  a  separate  Account. 

Ezmraaa 

1 

Nit  PaoriT. 

stocks 
at  end. 

^O^*-    \  ^£. 

^««»»-  s^*. 

«  Tears,  Jenoary.    WW.. 

•  n      Deeeinber.ia80.. 

•  -          "So" 

1       =             "          ^■• 

!   :      :     1S5:: 

Tear,              n         1906. . 
„    (68  wk.).          1907.. 

:         :     SS:: 

t*                              m                1910.  . 

1911.. 
Half  Tear,  Jane,       1912.. 

M 
111361 

iSSais 

8316.798 
791386 

S^ 

941,190 

961387 

1375.460 

521341 

3 
11384 

^18 
60366 
100386 
141.497 
196368 

47304 
i       64481 

60376 
i       60311 

68.486 

68.414 

84,181 

a  d. 
I    1 

1? 

>^ 
J? 

1  88 

1^66 

♦Ott 
10377 

!  as 

1 

16341 
SSjOU 

SiS 

18307 

1    "^ 

17,780 

a  d. 
0  H 

0   » 
0    6 

1% 

0    7 
0    8 
0    6 

?? 

0    7 
0    8i 

1           £ 

72.406 
1 

44,105 

44348 

,         84,789 

108.887 

158,641 

1       107387 

116,807 
110303 
111377 
108351 
1        126,202 
1       125,698 

145,268 

lOiTeare'Toul.... 

16,758384  |i      991368 

1  1 

471378 
4.7W 

•• 

LeeeOepiL 

MdayAB.Oeti 

ober,  Ufn 

( 

►roflt 

LeavM  Net  F 

407411 

0    8A 

•LOM. 

K9n.-To  DeeemlMr,  1888.  the  flcvrec  inelade  WooUeiu  end  ReedjMedes  Department. 
«         To  Jane,  1906,  inelnslTe,  the  flgiiree  Inolade  Deeboro'  Coraet  Factory,  i     now  separately 
Tol>«»amber.l906,  „              ,            „        Brooghton  Shirt     „        f  stated  in  Prod.  Ac/s. 

a9 


MANCHESTER  WOOIiLENS  AND   READY- 
MA  PES  TRADE. 

8im€§  pubUakimg  a  t^paraU  AeeomU  im  DMlame»  fth^^t. 

I  i  I  "^       " 

Vet  Plwri  ^teMM 


i 

•  M 


Imr, 


M 


isoft    in«.fiH 


1907 

II 


1910 
19U 


lUir  Tmt,  Jum.     19U 
Mi  TMtra*  ToUl. 


lOHjBU 
•MfT 


POT4. 


J 

MM 


fa 


>1.19t 


■kIW 


a.   «. 

•   H' 

J? 


■Uli 
SIJM 


lUTIt 


I1VI9 


11440 


mm 


1M<I     *    1   • 


v.i« 


uu 


iMU     0IJM 


I    > 

f    ,,  tMtl     tltMl 


•    B 


tijBIT 


ti6,m 


1  n 


•  H 


I  ^>M.        (•)  WoollMM  Mid  RMdy-aadM  and  OatflMloc.        (ftt  Mntnn  ^nJ  DvmI  <iood*. 
JoM,  UM.  UMtariT^  Um  RmoIU  Mid  Blocks  laelada  Hr 


MANCHESTER  BOOT  AND  SHOE  TRADE. 


PBMODw 


n^i 


*•        POT  J. 


«UMT 

uSSn 


«Uwk»     . 


wn.A    imiw  I 


1910 ! 
1911. 


■air  Tmt,  Jua*.    I9U.. 
»j  Tmu«*  ToMO. 


0  tin 


ii.?ai 


flMM   ! 


iMtr  0  8A 

1TJ«  0    ll 

ugan  o  if 

«joi  0  10 


«ot«n 


lun 


0    91 


Hat  Pmwit. 


MM 


•  Hi     11UI4 


U 


•  « 

•  4 


M 
f.Tll 


M^4 


•MM 
•IJ0 


«,TU 
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MANCHESTEB    FURNISHING    TRADE. 

8met  keeping  a  $eparaU  AeeomU, 

■xnuraM. 

NaT  Pbovr. 

Stocks 
at  end. 

PuuoD.           Kn>KO. 

Bales. 

Amoant. 

Rata 
per  J. 

Amount. 

Rata 
perl. 

M 

J 

s.   d. 

M 

■.  d. 

4 

•«TMurt,I>eo«nb6r.l8BI}... 

8U886 

4,999 

1    9| 

617 

0    1| 

4307 

I        n             .        18»... 

9,884 

1    Oi 

%jm 

0   8 

6317 

I        n             .        1890... 

489,680 

U380 

OU* 

6.408 

0   81 

12380 

I        n             n        1896... 

781,808 

41480 

1    01 

6387 

0    9 

19374 

•          n                  n           WOa.. 

W17,664 

66372 

0  111 

28388 

0    4i 

27317 

»        ,,              H         1906... 

1,089.486 

80,886 

0  111 

tt300 

0   H 

98388 

Tttar,              »       1906... 

878,882 

18391 

0  114 

6361 

0    8g 

27327 

H(58wks)    „         1907... 

416,266 

19310 

0  lli 

73B6 

0    4 

29387 

n           I90&.. 

41S.290 

21360 

1    Oi 

6367 

0    8 

80.17B 

1909... 

408,086 

8S328 

1  1 

2369 

0    li 

29307 

•t              »      i9ia.. 

416,060 

28,122 

1   H 

9344 

0  U 

81,864 

H                            19U... 

471,396 

28316 

I    9i 

vm 

0    1 

82,789 

Hair  Tmu>«  Jqm.     191t.. . 

224,781 

H,7«l 

i 

I  H 

Iff 

•  • 

83,426 

M  T«*n*  Total 

'    7.170,978 

1 

.    «M« 

1  01 

87,440 

0  n 

•• 

llo«b-Froin  Maroh,  U8B,  to  June,  1896,  inelutitre,  tba  RMolta  and  E 
Broogbton  Cabinet  Work*. 

Itooks  inolnda 

(a)  Ezoloda*  Lonfton  Stock.       Msiio.-In  Balance  Sheet  Longton  8to< 
Manchester  Pnrniabing  Stocks. 

cks  included  with 
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NEWCASTLE    BRANCH    GROCERY    AND 
PROVISION    TRADE. 

8ime§  h^tpimg  a  atparatt  AecomU, 

1 

Fill  Baa       1      ■■»  Vft 

mm. 

,    A»0«.U 

«|— 

Jft 

•  T«arm.DMMlMr.lMl.. 

J 

J 

mm 

M 

mm 

iu   4. 

\    um 

UM...J    iMim 

mjm 

•  •       mm 

•  « 

mm 

1                    iMi..    t»ijm 

mfn 

•  «        WIM 

•  « 

mm 

UN...     T.1iM1t 

lOMil 

OH 

Ui.tU 

t  4 

mm 

iMQi..  i^mjtm 

laMM 

•  il 

mm 

0   4 

•MM 

§       M              .         1906...'  14J8MM 

nooio 

•  m 

mm 

•  4 

HIM 

TMT,                 »         190e...|    8,908317 

«^ 

0  n 

mm 

•  H 

mm 

^(SSwka)    .         mi... 

M8M» 

logm 

•  n 

nm 

0  H 

.   mm 

„         19Qt... 

Msi^n 

iUM 

•  H 

eiOM 

0    II 

mjm 

1908L.. 

ajHMis 

flkW 

•  ail    1MU 

0  «i 

mm 

19ia..      8^1  J« 

um 

•  « 

mjm 

0    li 

1U.M 

.      mi... 

S.71Wtft 

HW 

0  H 

«JM4 

0    t| 

imjm 

Half  Tmmt,  JaM,    UlU.. 

i.fn4« 

If^H 

•  m 

at.iM 

0    <i 

IIMM 

1»|  Taara*  Total 

— 1- 

•  « 

imm 

•  H 

•• 

MmOb  Is  i^OaSdHVO  AflOOWIIA. 
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NEWCASTLE  BRANCH  DRAPERT  TRADE. 

Sincii  kseping  a  separate  Account. 

Pmmd.           Bkobo. 

Sales. 

BsramBS. 

J      Mn  Paom. 

Stocks  at 
j       end. 

Amount.   1^^. 

Amount 

Rate 
per£. 

1 

M 

s.  d. 

M 

s.    d. 

M 

•  TMH,  DMMBbW.UBD.. 

MiMB 

101745 

Oil 

5.484 

0    5i 

16,171 

•       n               n         W».. 

5111,986 

17,690 

0  H 

91,906      j    0  10| 

94.084 

•       n               n         WW.. 

916,998 

80^ 

0    8i 

57,968 

0  101 

88,916 

•       .•               n         1896.. 

1,861,804 

44,684 

0    71 

OT,965 

OlOi 

48,861 

•       ..               n         1900.. 

1,851,989 

71,047 

0    9i 

84,866 

0  101 

1        68,704 

•       n               „         1906.. 

9,960,078 

199,198 

I    Oi 

64,195 

0    6i 

1        60,989 

TmT,                h         1906.. 

498,995 

99JB0 

1    9J 

9,088 

0    41 

80,754 

n    (68  wk.)   «         1907.. 

568,889 

80,880 

1    Oi 

164110    ;   0  51 

60^4 

n                    ..         1908.. 

974,549 

81^899 

1    H 

16.006          0    6| 

66,679 

n                    n          1909. . 

687,095 

89.796 

1    94 

16,909          0    63 

66,881 

w                               1910. . 

680,968 

Wi6 

1    9| 

18.188 

0    6i 

68.798 

tt                               n               1911.. 

689.504 

84,954 

1    li 

16,080 

0    6 

67,636 

■air  TMur,  Jane.    1913.. 
aoi  YMin*  Toul .... 

970,017 

17,196 

1    8J 

6,789 

0    6i 

61.866 

10/J69,604 

606/>41      1    0  Hi 

862,100 

0    81 

•• 

Honb-Tto  Jmia,  U98.  the  flgorei  include  Woollens  and  Ready-Madea  Department.                          1 

M       To  Deeenber,  1906,  the  figures  include  Pelaw  Shirt  Factory,  now  ghown  in  ProdnotlT*  1 

AeoMUita  with  Pelaw  Tailoring  and  Kersey  Factoriea.                                                    1 

NET?7CASTL.E    BBANCH   ^WOOLLENS 

AND 

RFiADY-MADF.S    TKADE. 

Since  keeping  a  separate  Account. 

Pbbiod.            Ein>KD.              Bales. 

EXPKMSBS. 

Nkt  Paonr. 

Stocks  at 
end. 

Amount. 

Rate 
per*. 

Amount 

Rate 
periT. 

M 

S 

s.    d. 

M 

s.  d. 

£ 

l|T«tfB,Deoeniber,1900..'      880g681 

10861 

0   74 

16^ 

I    0 

86,597 

S       M               m         1906.. 1      719,087 

89340 

0  101 

94,408 

081 

82,064 

Tmt,                .         190C.. 

168,401 

7,808 

OUf 

7,060 

Oil 

84.649 

w    (SBwln)    ^         1907.. 

171,919 

7,919 

Oil 

6,697' 

0   91 

85.197 

«         1908.. 

179,518 

8^10 

0  111 

5,990 

0    91 

404114 

«         1909.. 

107,640 

8,888 

Olli 

7,777 

0  111 

86.462 

«•                    «         1910.. 

154,007 

8,8« 

1    0| 

5,980 

0  101 

86.810 

9t                    «          1911.. 

181,880 

8,974 

0  111 

6,768 

0    81 

894B7 

■air  Tear,  June.  1919.. 
U Tears* Total  .... 

94.979 

4,659 

Olli 

4,886 

1    01 

82318 

%MjaH 

96,U1 

0101 

1        8M59 

0  n 

•• 

Mon^-To  December,  190B.  the  Bfazee  include  PeUw  Tailoring  and  KerMj  Fac 
shown  in  Prodnetive  AeooonU  with  Pelaw  Shirt  Factory. 

tories,  now 

NXC^WCASTIiB   BRANCH   BOOT  AKD   8HOB 

TRADE. 

S*m€0  AtMfMNf  a  ttpmrmU  AeeomU. 


•  Imn,  DMMBter. 

lao. 

•        w 

MM. 

t             M 

MM. 

•             »• 

ino. 

1«6 

t«*r, 

IWS. 

«    t« 

Wlttl     . 

1991. 
190. 
1909 
1910. 
1911. 

HmU  Ymt.  Ju^    I9U. 


Mi  TMn*  Toul 


ItMvmher,  1HM«.  tbo  tlfurM  i 


NEWCASTLE    BRANCH    FURNISHING 
TRADE. 

Mnef  kmping  a  ttparais  Aceomni, 


Hon<— To  DManbOT.  liQi»  Um 


lb«af«rMi 
■tUNTlaPi 


l«4«  Ftlav  OfiM—i  Fteloty*  m>* 


u 


LONDON    BRANCH    GROCERY 
PROVISION    TRADE 

AND 

< 

(INCLUDING  BRISTOL,  CARDIFF   AND  NORTHAMPTON  DEPOTS). 

Sines  kseping  a  separate  Account. 

Pbuod.            Emdsd. 

Beim, 

Exnmna. 

Nbt  Pbovit. 

Stooks 
at  end. 

Amount. 

Bate 
per  J. 

Amount 

Rate 
perl. 

UTMn,  January.    1876.. 

M 
906,187 

8.907 

0    4| 

£ 
2,151 

t.    d. 
0    H 

M 
7.219 

•       M      December,  1880.. 

U19,98B 

17,896 

0    8| 

17.689 

0    9| 

20.789 

•       n              n        1885.. 

1.746,107 

99,470 

0    4 

24,718 

0    81 

94,966 

%       n               «         1890.. 

8.661.918 

06X198 

0    44 

61,270 

0    H 

67,347 

•        n                n         1896.. 

6.1964M 

196.071 

0    4i 

74.667 

0    2i 

46,828 

•        n               n         IWO.. 

8.991,686 

188.864 

0    6 

187,122 

0  ag 

109,468 

•       n                n        1905.. 

16.996,8m 

947,770 

0    81 

221,876 

0    81 

120.171 

Tmt,                 n         1906 . . 

8.688.704 

69.061 

0    8i 

68,069 

0    8i 

168.199 

„    (SSwki)   „        1907.. 

4.000.088 

61,947 

0    81 

66.616 

0    81 

162.984 

n         1908.. 

44£7,196 

68.888 

0    81 

6B.948 

0    81 

187,110 

n                             1909.. 

4.482,219 

66,219 

0    ^ 

8M80 

0    4| 

160.067 

H                   ..        1910.. 

4,748086 

74,481 

0    81 

77.798 

0    8i 

188.194 

n                   n        mi.. 

4,8001468 

'nsu 

0    81 

04.010 

0    4i 

infiOi 

Half  Tear,  Jane.  1912.. 

2.667.671 

88.690 

0   8i 

47.690 

0    41 

148378 

l||TMfS*ToUl 

66,484410 

i4njni 

0    4 

1,094,669 

0.  81 

•• 
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LONDON  BRANCH  BOOT  A   8HOS  TRADS 

(INCLUDING  BRISTOL  DEPOT). 


==^l^ 


pmM.    A^'**-  per  J. 


i    Z 

S 


ujm 


iUwks).      mn. 

ma  iitMs 

i9ia  vnMi 

1911.  I7M18 


Hair  TMir,  JaiM,     ISIS.*      VrjM 


IMfT 
IMjm 

iMjm 

UM1 


1    t 


1  • 

I  ft 

1  ft 

I  6 

1  ft 

I  4 


t«  '    0    01 


4,919 
ljDft4 


MI14I1     1<8»100      1    n        iUHl 


M61 
9.119 


pmS. 


•   1 


11 


•  f 


•  i| 


LONDON   BRANCH   FURNISHING   TRADE 

(INCLUDING  BRISTOL  DEPOT). 
Sinet  kmpmg  a  uparuU  AecomU. 


Bs»u». 


UT.ar^ 
•      •« 


J 


Am»*UL 


NBtPaom. 


«R 


T»ar, 


(ttwla). 


4,4irj  1 

17314  1 

i9Qa    110^18     wfitn  1 

1900.      490,048       40jm 


9J9^ 

l9aV.  lll.fU  IQlflB 
I90a  ia.740  lflc940 
1909  140L4te  uja9 
19ia      147,914       llftt4 

1911     UMjsn     laaiB 


wmM, 


l^«. 


9    U   ! 

1 
m    o'  9| 

U99      -    - 


99i     •  flB    Uif 
JN      t    III    MM 

IM  H   19M4 


0  %\,  IMM 


il 


Half  T«ar.  Jobs,     191i. 

9liT«ara* Total....   l,9aBjD19     M.' 


iaj99     un  I  I  9| 


^Z3 


11.194 
liJII 

t  nl  mm 


Umfm  K«l  ProAl 


vm 


Mvr     0  «| 
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LONDON    BRANCH 

(INCLUDING 

Since  keeping 

P««            IDn». 

8AUM. 

BxraiiBBa 

Drapny. 

Booli. 

Total. 

A-cmal. 

Bate 
per  3. 

Hair  Y«ar.  December,  1880   .... 

A, 

J 
8,800 

^ 

3 
8U 

s.   d. 
0    Oi 

•  T«*n,                          1K85    .... 

130,009            80310 

jjjajj 

ii3n 

1    11 

•        ^                        H             IWO    ... 

888,400           •itMi 

868^ 

mjnn 

1    6| 

•       n                     .1886    .... 

I80AI8 

480^ 

88381 

1    6J 

%       n                    ..1900   ... 

608^ 

608,886 

66346 

1    Ik 

•       n                     ..1906   .... 

989,710 

080.710       1       80,87r. 

1    '^i 

fMT,                     n           1806    .... 

918X161 

919,064 

18346 

1    9 

M    (88we«ks)   ^           1907    .... 

347,907      1 

8I7M7 

S1396 

1   82 

1908    .... 

971,808      1 

271.808 

98348 

1  10 

1909    .... 

899,691      ; 

299491 

95387 

1    8f 

f,                      »          1910    .... 

894.796      ; 

894,796             90,400 

1    9g 

n                       ..           1911    ••   • 

8784«6 

378,986             81.604 

1    8g 

Half  T«ar,  June.          1912    .... 
a  TMtfs' Totel  

1(«,088 
4.470,049      1     140,901 

180,088 
4.61L088      1 

16388 

1  eg 

aT7im 

1    71 

•^    *^      ll        

•Two  years  only. 

Noxm^-The  abOTe  flgiUM  inelnde  ibe  following :  Boots  and  Sboes  to  September,  1887 ; 

LONDON    BEANCH    WOOLLENS 

(INCLUDING 

Since  keeping 

Sales. 

EXPKMSBS. 

Psaioo.         ExoBO. 

Amoant. 

Rate 
peril. 

4  TMn,  Dwm&ber.  1900 

^ 

3 
0,108 

8.   d. 

llOi 

•       n                 n        1906... 

800489 

98387 

llOi 

T«ur.                  «        1906 

66,416 

6386 

9    1 

n     (CtWMkS)   n          1»J 

78,878 

8,409 

2    1§ 

-        1908 

87,588 

9,704 

2  n 

1900.. 

86394 

9,406 

2    21 

..         1910 

01380 

10396 

2    81 

1911... 

100.165       !      10300 

2    11 

Bidf  Tear,  Jane,       1918 

m  T«un*  Total 

57324 

5379 

1  llg 

008300 

96319 

a   Of 

DRAPERY   TRADE 

BRISTOL  I)K!»OT). 
a  §eparaU  Aetount 


Sm  PkortT. 


pMl. 


fMM>WMDlMr.  1*«0. 


1900 
1W)6 


1900 
1910 
1911 


611 
Ml« 
l«fl«3 

8.sao 


Hair  Y«ar,  Joim,           WIS 
n  Y«an'  Total 


iL4. 

•  I 

•  n 

•  i| 

•  H 

•  H 
0  H 

0  01 

0  H 

0  li 

0  It 

a  H 

•  4 

•  H 


idjfti 


0  i 


C  to  Mar«h.  ia<9 ;  Woulien*  and  RMdymadM  lo  March,  1(«H. 


AND   READY-MADES 

BKISTOL  DEI»OT). 
a  itparaU  AccamU. 


TRADE 


E»I>K». 


^  T«an,  DMambcr.  1900 . 
•        ..  .1905. 


T«ur. 


«»  »Mtu) 


liMA 
1907 


1910 . 
1911.. 


Half  T«ar,  Juaa.        19IS 
IH  TMra'Tolal...., 


IM 


•Ml 


ftvJ. 


•  H 
0  4 

0  4 

•  i| 

•  n 

•  m 

•  n 


uS. 


mw 


•  H 
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CHUMPS  A  T.T.    BTSOUTT    AND 

Sine*  kuping 

Pbuos.         Evdbo. 

M«t 

BoppUM. 

Prodoo. 
lion. 

.»»«. 

Sondry. 

"^rr*" 

Interest. 

Total. 

M 

A 

J 

J 

M 

4 

«|  T«ari,  January.    1876.. 

»jm 

39.804 

6.809 

707 

968 

6.969 

•        ^      D^^ember.WBO.. 

87.318 

87,008 

14,680 

3.487 

3.396 

19314 

•         n              .1886.. 

106.679 

106,969 

18,014 

8,194 

3.133 

38.880 

•          n               H           18W.. 

177.994 

181,178 

86.716 

6,806 

4/)38 

46/)46 

$         n              -1896.. 

431,775 

436.065 

78,418 

10,840 

%jm 

91,806 

•         •«              ..          WOO  .. 

464.581 

448,116 

101.908 

18,413 

6.030 

131340 

•         „              «          1905.. 

799.153 

791,139 

188473 

81,110 

18,796 

338375 

TMur«                n         1906.. 

188.918 

180,188 

49,111 

5.183 

8,146 

60389 

M    (58  wks)    .,          1907  . . 

188,175 

184,480 

48.496 

5,667 

8,806 

68367 

H          MW8. 

187,764 

186,124 

80,706 

4.894 

3,796 

47328 

1900  .. 

187,182 

188,890 

41.883 

8.966 

8,102 

47,400 

1910.. 

189,677 

186.860 

48.390 

8,966 

3,096 

49382 

1911.. 

907,694 

204.879 

60.646 

8,966 

1.940 

66,661 

Half  TMir,  June,       1913  . 

96.191 

97.269 

38.068 

1,988 

1.071 

36,142 

MfTMn'Told   

8.m700 

8.980^ 

7«,790 

86^ 

68.67S 

860334 

NoTS.— Dry  Soap  and  PrMenrei  transferred  to  Irlam  and 

1 
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SWEET  WORKS   TRADE. 

Winnm 

Mot  PHifii4 

» 

MATS  oa  PlMMttel^^ 

PftWOO.          Bmm». 

Potcmm. 

Fir  4. 

— 

VOT4 

U  Taari.  Janoarr.    UfM 

A  •.  d. 

•  14   81 

88    8  Uf 
n  16    Ii 
86    8    81 

nioui 

f?    7    8 

-  I  a 

n  18  6i 

88    7    71 

86    8    6| 

85  16  Hi 
«    8    H 

^  18    0| 

86  17    61 

■b  a. 

4    H 

4    ii 

4    4i 

J 

4^ 

1U| 

J 
UM 

IJM 

nvttt 

I4J8I8 

um 

mm 
tm 

tJM 

Mor 

lUM 

8         u      PwMibVi  1880 

1         »,              «          1886 

i         M              •          1660 

4    H    {      8M80 

•     Ii      1        «i  lOT 

i         ^              .          1800 

•         -              -           »» 

T«ar,                •          1806 

6    74 
1    8 
6    1 
6    8 
»    4 
.1 

•    4*    . 

flJBB 
lUM 

mm 
uifas 
turn 

8U8lt 

a»i88 

„    .i3wk»»    „          1807 

^                     .           liMH 

„                    „          1800 

1810 

18" 
Half  TMir,  JniM,       1818 

■1  TMtO*  TblAl 

m  •  1 

•  n 

«W 

I    41 

•• 

50 


MUDDliiilTOM     PKiiiSiiiKViii,    PEEL, 

From 

'     *i   ■  *  '  ! 

BXPBNSBS. 

Pbmiod.           Ekobik 

8«roU«a 

tiOB. 

WacM4k 

"TSSf^ 

IntaTMl. 

TotaL 

^  Ttart,     DMMnlwr,1900.... 

£ 
608318 

J 

680308 

J 
!     88318 

M 
13,740 

4 
11364 

106318 

•        H                             1906.... 

1314360 

1390347 

IM316 

17^ 

80307 

179380 

T«ar.                  .          1906. ...j    806318 

808309 

88.719 

4.174 

4.480 

41399 

n   iUwOu)    ,          190?....      817^ 

866447 

46.488 

4381 

6314 

66367 

„                        ,           1908....      986.148 

988360 

41386 

6386 

6344 

68366 

1909. ...1     886.991 

978.196 

80380 

7388 

6368 

68396 

^                        „           1910....,     858^13 

867307 

46.786 

8648 

7376 

08369 

1911....      40M68 

400300 

68397 

9307 

8474 

71368 

Half  T«ar,    June,         1912.... 

196371 

176.779 

96316 

4,7W 

4317 

84380 

It  TMn*  Total 

8309.716 

4319481 

601388 

74380 

75377 

660.748 

iKLAM      SOAP, 

CANDLE,    LABD, 

From 

EzPimiBa 

PsmioD.            Emokd. 

Net 

SappUaik 

Prodao- 
tion. 

^•^'   '^^r^'lntereet. 
Sundry.        *'°° 

TotaL 

i 

80  WMks,  Dooember.  1806  . . 

* 
96,999 

88391 

£                 £                £ 

8397             807             666 

6,060     ^ 

6  Tmts,           ..           1900  . . 

908.258           904.416 

104311         19,766         16348 

189319 

8       „               «          1906  . . 

1.976,081     1     1.862,601 

901,784         80376         34318 

256,138 

Tmt.                .           1906  .. 

800.171 

080496 

64317          8386 

7368 

71321 

^    (68  wk«)    H           1907  . . 

990,868 

818388 

64388           0308 

6366 

80,417 

1908.. 

780,996 

741360 

09367           0406 

6370 

77382 

1900  .. 

666.644 

642,704 

68376          9,118          6.760 

77,158 

«           1910  .. 

087.108           618.812 

67,997           8,791    '       6308 

88.29G 

1911  .. 

taOAXU           610,167 

71368 

6.»0 

4368 

•9300 

Half  TMir,  June,        1918.. 
It  TMn  mK  11  Ho.  Total. 

808.116    j       398386 

87.747 

8306 

8,786 

48369 

739S375 

7384308 

7SM97 

104.408 

79,461 

916390 

■0TB.— Dnrhain  Soap  Worki  basinesB  commenee 
when  trade  was  transferr 

d  January,  1879;  sold  March, 
ed  to  Irlam. 

1896, 

61 


■II 


AND    PICKLE    WORKS    TRADE. 

<  eornmsnetrnmU, 

I'UUub.                KVDBDb 

.—    1 

nmtPmtmt.      ^ 

\ 

PwOMlt 

t& 

fiAt 

Bm« 

t.  4. 

44  Y«ar««     U*e«niwri  IHIO 

«  •.  d. 

19  11    4 

i± 

14  9  11   t  n 

19  11    0         9    81 

mm 

T«ar,                 «         1906 

^^v 

^^^ 

n   (BwMk*)  .         1907 

liU  n     a   i| 

11.196 

ON 

1  1,131 

^     m                       •           19W 

19  19    44  1    9   91 

•ittt 

•  H 

mm 

m                »        im 

19  14    M 

MUk 

mm 

«n 

iwm 

.           1»10 

11  9iq 

•1 

19JUM 

.  1 

1  mm 

1911 

17  19    91      i    fl| 

ujrn 

•  H 

Hair  Tear,    Jan«,          1913 

19  10    1||    iM| 

W 

t1 

>    tlMM 

!         19  TMurt*  Ta««l  

>..., 

\^^\ 

mm 

•    « 

i  •• 

•LOM. 

AND    STARCH    WC 

)RKS    THADF,. 

■  ■■■^M                  1 

HnPMnt; 

mamwmm.          | 

Pbbmo.           BnMO.                         ^ 

MflllPM 

mntuam. 

1 

^-. 

FWJ. 

1  "■"■•'iT'"^" 

99  WmIib,  DtMnbaTt  1999 

I   ».     d.          ■.    d.    ' 
9  19    9A          9    11 

^ 

•.     d. 

0  H 

•  m 

0U| 

M 

9T«tfS(            m          1199  ...• 1 

It   •    tf 

t    1 

Htm 

9    ..                   „          1999 ] 

IS  It   t 

«9I 

«tl8 

Tmut,                 •           1909 1 

19    4    9|          9    9| 

14.T1D 

•  it 

•   41 

"V" 

^    mwk»)   ,           1907 

9  17    8i           1  111    ^ 

11490 

m#n 

190H  . 

0  10    01    1      9    1| 

■Hit 

•  U| 

I1T4» 

1900                          1 

i    0    1            9    41 

9MH 

1  H 

I9IU444 

]    iMunt 

ItflO 

IB    8    4| 

t  ai 

19499 

•  H 

lAl                             1 

8  11    9| 

•  H 

IMil 

•  H 

HAir  T«ar,  JoiM,        1919 I 

4  10    9| 

9  111 

9J94 

•  il 

le  Ttaro  uK  11  KmUw*  TomI.  .     1 

1118   T| 

t   T 

M.9ai 

•  n 

1   •• 

1                                                 MbMhi 

te«y«a«yW«ta. 

58 


SILViiiKTOWN    SOAP 

From 

Net           Prtidae* 
Pbmioo.           BiroBD.                SodpUm.          tion.       1 

.^ 

Sondry. 

Depreola- 

InleiMt. 

TolaL 

Tmt,  DMn  1908  (98  week*)  . . 

M     DwrnnUr.  1909 

1910 

.          1911 

Half  Tmt.  Jane,  1913 

S 
76449 
181.548 
168,910 
199,009 

96,816 

J 
94,948 
126,621 
169,964 
190,467 

86,964 

.     J 
7,060 
19,978 
16,884 
16,994 

9,808 

M 
1.766 
8,491 
8,690 
8,688 

1.719 

J 
M94 
8.017 
9,787 
9.770 

1,869 

M 
10,909 
19,486 
92.171 
98,982 

19,487 

«  Tmih  and  S  Weeki*  Toul 

666.931    1       667,904 

1 

08,809 

14,066 

11,410 

88,986 

DUNSTON  SOAP 

From 

PWUOD.               EXDKD.                        ,.    ^^^        I      ,J*!?: 

EXPBRSBS. 

sappiies. 

aacHon. 

Sondxy. 

°T!^ 

Interact 

Tot&L 

Tmt,  Dm^  1900  (46  W6da$ . . 

H           -      WIO 

^         ,     1911 

M 
SUM 

198,797 

186,246 

76346 

M 
99,980 

190.701 

158,706 

72,660 

8U019 
10,706 
18^ 

0,818 

«J071 
9,660 
9,667 

U71 

J 

um 

1,989 
1,808 

808 

£ 
11,999 

16,264 

17,926 

8,877 

Half  Tmt,  Jane.  1919 

•  TMn  Mid  19  WMkn*  Total 

««. 

444^7 

aoofs 

8^ 

6^ 

68,98m 

I  f 

•  III 


68 


WORKS    TRADE. 


1910 
1411 

Half  Ymt,  Jbm.  191S . 

I  Tmh  M«  a  WMki' Total 


Wat  Pfeofit. 


J    a.    4. 

II  f  H 
Ifl  7  t| 
UlT  li 
HUH 

14   •   « 


11    4    «| 


•.  4. 

•  i| 

•  41 

•  i| 
t  4 


im 


MOT 


I  n     Mjm 


•  114 
1  i| 

•  M 

0    4| 


•  71        fr.4fli 


•  tl 


WORKS  TRADE. 

commmutmtmt. 


Psuob. 


Ekdsa. 


tun  cm 


NST 


fmS. 


Mm 


T«ur,  OMtmbw.  lMif4ft  vMka). 
1910 
1911 

Half  YMtf,  Joas,  I91S 

S  T«an  and  19  WmIm*  Total. 


I  ft.     d. 

IS  It    4| 

II  19  ICf 
11     S  IQI 

It    4    4 


..  d. 

t  7 

t  H 

t  t 


It  till 


•  H 


a.  d. 

1   il 

1    7f 


I  n 


u 


DUNSTON 

FLOUK 

From 

ttk 

Net 

SoppUea 

Prodao- 
tion. 

EXPBNRB*. 

PSKtOD. 

BVDBD. 

Wsffeaft 

Sondry. 

Depreoia- 

Intereek 

Total. 

4 

M 

£ 

M 

£ 

£ 

1  T«an  •  36  WMks,  Dec^  1806. . 

V68U68 

1,608,686 

86,160 

20,716 

28,219 

mjom 

•     n 

n    1900.. 

9,772471 

2.782,924 

180,188 

88,810 

19,647 

102,606 

•     .. 

„    1906.. 

8,880,419 

8,282,067 

168,484 

8M70 

XLflOi 

216.966 

!•«. 

„   WW.. 

088,804 

888,029 

87478 

8,817 

8,291 

68,786 

n   (68  weeks) 

H    1907.. 

749,411 

788,721 

40,940 

0,084 

9,808 

60372 

n 

^    1908.. 

818,999 

818/MO 

84,866 

0,186 

10,106 

68,666 

n 

H    1909.. 

878,228 

868,489 

88,888 

0,224 

9.490 

64.662 

tt 

H    1910.. 

798,962 

789.726 

80,960 

10,648 

9,606 

60.407 

t* 

«    1911.. 

766J062 

780,472 

46,871 

0,087 

7,680 

68.607 

HiUf  Tear,               Jan^  1912. . 
n  Tean  *  10  WmIis*  Toul. . 

407,222 

408J6I6 

2M)06 

4,666 

4.160 

20.811 

12,728,816 

12,648^ 

644,887 

164,968 

128.686 

028,826 

66 


mhjL  traj)b. 


tUm  am  Pm»> 


B«»u». 


4  T«*n  t  M  WMks,  Dm,  UN. 

5  M  .1900. 
I      M  .1906. 


TMur. 


Iks) 


1907. 


M  •,    d. 

•  •  14 

t  oiii 
6  la  4| 


7  IT    i| 

8  i    0| 

1908.. j    6  11  111 
1909..     6    7    1 
1910..'    7  10    6| 
1911..     8    9    i| 


81  Tttan  1 10  WMks*  Tol^. 


7   •  10| 


1    t    »l 


IMI 
1  4 
1    4 

1    ii 

I  m 

1  • 
1  n 

t  H 


1  H 


Mbt 


tun 


aon 


um 


MVJ 


■.  4. 


•  «l 


t  11 


i» 


•.  4. 
•   8 


66 


SILVERTOWN    FLOUB 

From 

PuUMk.              E«DBD. 

Net 

BuppUee. 

Prodoe. 

tiOB. 

BXTBHSBS. 

Wage*  ft 
Bandry. 

Sssi 

Interest. 

Total. 

Half  T«ar.  Deoember.  1900  .... 

J 
•8,478 

M 
6U669 

M 
6384 

M 
1304 

M 
1.118 

M 
8,446 

ITMurt,              n        1906.... 

1,808,999 

1.771,744 

99386 

86871 

17;790 

TtM.                   »         1906.... 

488,479 

479,1817 

98,140 

7,789 

6370 

86308 

n    Hmwtik*)   ,          1907.... 

678.108 

674318 

36318 

7350 

6379 

89340 

n                        ..          1908.... 

668,613 

648318 

31,798 

7368 

6366       86381 

„         1909.... 

633,373 

606337 

983» 

7386 

6.798    j   86387 

1910.... 

661,801 

668314 

34348 

8,497 

6.400 

89,740 

1911  .... 

466374 

417,180 

88386 

8,108 

4389 

86344 

Half  TMir,  June,         1913.... 
UTMurt*Totol  

960,834 

988,768 

18,106 

8343 

3388 

19.486 

6^1,988 

6374,786 

861.717 

78300 

86,748 

887368 

MANCHESTER    SUN    FLOUR 

From 

Met 

Sapplies. 

Prodae« 
tion. 

l:xpxNus.                   1 

Pkwoo.          Emdso. 

IWacee* 
Saodr,. 

^ffiS*- 

Interest. 

Tottf.] 

Tmt,  DeoembM,  1906  (84  weeks) 

387,998 

M 
886380 

* 
10384 

£ 
8368 

9,460 

16346    1 

1907(58      „     )     606,141 

488300 

91361 

i318 

6,133        31,988 

1908 

064,281 

667,487 

88349 

6,487 

6,924         84,660 

1909 

883,474 

866,688 

96388 

9,661          7311         43,760     | 

„             „            1910 

990,814 
918496 

908394 

'     86886    '      Q'rafi          fJ^t^        48.909     i 

„            „           1911 

884,468 

1     84,716 
1     16JiT 

10399          6378        61,687 

fLMl      !       SLOOa      1    9IL409 

Half  Tear,  Jane,  1911 

60UM1 

480.788 

§lmn  aad  8  Werts* Tolil 

■*"*            '         j       '                '          1 

01*810 

4386398 

166319    1     48370    1    88^ 

i                  1 

— 
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MILL    TRADE. 


iotnmencrtrunt . 


Il«ii 


KMbkt). 


,      PiWMnt.         I>»r<.        Protl.   I   LoM. 


)  •       wn 


1910 
1911 


Half  T«ar,  Jaa*. 


191S 


If  U  44 

7  It  74 

7    M  7i 

6  19  1 

•  II  1 

•  19  10| 

7  •  6i 

8  11  •! 

7    7  9 


1.  C 

1  H 

1  a* 

1  H 


Mm 


ff- 


a,^tti 


0 
0 
I  MM  0 

urn       0 

MM  0 

0 


J 

n.TiJ 


mjtt 


IM 


7   6   9 


1  H 


•  i| 


AND  PROVENDER  MILL  TRADE. 


Pbbioo. 


K»MW. 


Nbt  BasvLT. 


Tmt,  Dml.  1906  (M  WMka). . 
n         .       l9fl(M      •     ).. 


.      1910 
»      1911 

Hair  Tmt.Jum,  1919  

6  Imn  •  6  WMks'Toul 


1   a.  d. 

7  0  a| 

6    S  01 

6    6  H 

i  19  14 

4  U  7A 

•  15  61 

«  16  «| 


6    7    71 


Parj.    I  pMat. 


•.  d. 
»  «l 

t  ■» 

0  HI 

0  111 

1  »! 

0  111 


1  <l 


^ 


•  61 

•  m 

•  m 

•  « 


M 
6Mlt 


•   Ji 


98 


OLDHAM    STAR   FLOUR 

From 

Pbuod.          Bkdbd. 

Nal 

SoppUee. 

Piodoo. 
tion. 

EZPBNSBS. 

Wacee* 

"Tt- 

latereet. 

TotaL 

Tmt,  DMMmber,  1906  (88  weeks) 
1907(58      H    ) 

1808 

1909 

1610 

H            n           1911 

Half  Tear,  Jane,  1919 

J 
190,499 
88U91 
408,461 
808474 
892,954 
867,966 

902,789 

906,666 

886481 
401/Me 
892,606 
888,066 
866,091 

190J60 

1    A 

\      8^ 
1     14,841 
164>76 
14.162 
16.224 
18,418 

9^68 

M 

8,918 
8,987 
8,976 
4^ 
4.047 
4,069 

ftiM6 

M 
9,001 
8,719 
8,988 
8380 
8.066 
8,017 

1,408 

£ 
18367 
18390 
98380 
21,494 
88388 
96319 

19317 

^                                  -    -    (       —  ' 

^ 

"*"' 

8  Tean  and  18  Waaka*  Total 

2,998,976  j  2,968,908  ]      97,881 

96^16 

90309       142,966 

MOTB^Roehdale  Hour  Mill  acquired  January,  1906;  closed  June,  1007,  when  trade 
was  transferred  to  Oldham  Btar  Mill. 

AVONMOUTH    FLOUR   AND 

From 

PaaioD.          ExDEO. 

Net 

SuppUee. 

Produo- 
tion. 

Bxravsaa 

WacesA 
Sundry. 

^ffi?" 

Interaet 

TotaL 

Tmt.  December.  1910  (84  weeks) 
_              ^          1911 

988,811 
497,817 

M4470 

997,068 
80e;606 

206,988 

9496 
16,489 

8^6 

M 

9,968 
6J098 

2,Bf7 

s 

4360 
8366 

9349 

£ 
16348 
16346 

14321 

Half  Tear.  Jane.  1919     

t  Tears  and  8  Waaka*  Total. . 

mm 

m^Kfl 

1     jj^jg 

UV568 

■ 
18378 

67314 

fl9 


MTLIi   TRADE. 


lUta  m 


tmt.  dmi.  iwm 


1910 

1911 


I      A  «.  d. 

)..        •    8  111 

)..         818  8| 

...I       8  19  H 

..J       8    9  ft« 

6  0  81 

7  a  I 


WmM, 


•.  d. 

1  81 

I  H 

1  H 

1  H 

1  81 

1  H 


1418 

8»188 
1488 
4J0I8 


8    9    4i  1    8ft 


Hair Tmt, Jane,  19M  .... 

8Y«ara*18«Mkt*TotalJ       8  •  8|    |     18 


a.  «. 

•  i| 

8  8 

8  II 

0  4 

0  81 

8  81 

•  81 


•  n 


PROVENDER    MTLL    TRADE. 

comnutuniuHt , 


Pkmoo.              Bms». 

Rats  M  PMMwnoa. 

PMMBI. 

PMrA 

T«ar,  Dml.  1910  (81  WMka). . 
«     1911 

Half  T«*r,  Jao^  19ia 

9T«M«*8«Mhs*ToML 

T    4    H 

8  U  18| 

818    1 

a.    «. 

1  H 
1  «« 

1  «l 

818    81 

1  H 

Met 


81814 


= 


9,    «. 

8  111 

•  n 

•  1 


•  81 


60 


MANCHESTER    TOBACCO 

IProm 

PSMOO.           Ekobo. 

.^SL. 

■<»»» 

Wtffetand 
Sundry. 

■^K!?^ 

Interest 

Total. 

t  TMTt  and  m  WMka,  Deo..  1900. .. . 

486,841 

88490 

M 
1,944 

M 
8.000 

M 
87,212 

•      n                                      .      1906.... 

1,846^ 

1U441 

7,880 

11,907 

180.728 

TMU%                                      .      1906.... 

498,604 

99.887 

8,009 

8.007      j  86.178 

n    mm^tkM)                  „     1907.... 

686.410 

80.786      1     24186 

8.049         86.719 

.     1908.... 

668^ 

801668 

2,484 

4.060      1   87/>48 

n                                      .      tW.... 

691.494 

88^ 

2,819 

4,966      1   40.996 

n                                         n      1910.... 

090,980 

86,180 

9.864 

4,904 

49,948 

„      1911.... 

702,011    • 

tn/M 

2,888 

4488 

44,196 

Half  TMir,                       Jane,  1912. . . . 
14  Y«an  and  ai  WmIu*  Total  .... 

862/)98 

19,789 

1,468 

2,250 

28.508 

(^889^060 

869.660 

96.214 

41,277      j  427,060 

i 

WEST   HABTLEPOOL   LABD   KEFINERY 

From 

N 
Sup 

EzraKSBa 

et         {                     , 
plies.      Wages  and  1  Deprecla- 
Sundry.           Uon. 

! 

Interest,    j      Total. 

4  Yaara  and  tl  WfeSn  Dm  ,  1900. . 

VtiJSK    "        1M7S            8,090 

J 
8,208 

£ 
19,468 

•     w                               N     W06.. 

652^              16,999            4,688 

8.708 

24,676 

Tmt,                              „      1906.. 

111,758               S388             IfiOi      '           668 

4,898 

nlSBwMks)               ,      1907.. 

198,680               8.068    |         IjOdi      \           788 

4.986 

••                                  „      1908.. 

121,089               2,862             1,066 

818 

4,750 

»      1908.. 

141,828               8,197             1/186 

797 

4.989 

n                                   .      1910.. 

128.617               2.780            1,088 

904 

4,716 

n                                   n      1911.. 

109.627               2,846            1,082      1           707      !        4,695 

Balf  Taar,               June,  191S. . 
16  Yaan  and  11  WMks'TotaL 

66^828                1,457                641                  817               2,815 

U819jOe6    fl         47,667           16,289      •       11,876      \      74.781 

Non^Bfi  Dq^artmMit  okwed  Jane,  1904. 

ei 


FACTORY    TRADE. 


t  T«M 

•    ^ 

T«ar. 


.VI  »«?««k»> 


BmU  T«*r,  Jum, 

14  TMn  and  t|  WMkt*  TouJ 


AND   EGG   ^WAREHOUSE    TRADE. 

commencement. 


Ni  I    !• 


Pa&IOD.  EXDRD. 


Mitf  IT  WMkli  DmndImt, 


li   immr, 
!•  T«an  MUl  It  WMks*  TMd 


I0IM 


Mn 


ton 


•.  a. 

•  «l 

0  i| 

0  H 

•  t 

0  • 

>  ai 

•  U 
t  oi 

1  4 


turn 

MMS 
lUM 


t    41 


LONGSIGHT    PRINTING 

From 

Puao».            Bmso. 

Nel 

BoppUaa 

>!»>».. 

WagM* 

"TUf^ 

loteretk 

TotaL 

H  VMkt,  DtMinb«r,  1896 

3 
7319 

177386 

«^ 

104368 
119.792 
186,188 
186319 
146.494 
168344 

77347 

i  liiiii  If  !- 

3 
601 

10367 
91380 

6380 
6360 
6341 
6380 
6376 
6390 

8,146 

3 
416 

6381 
1U88 

9399 
8.110 
8,106 
8336 
2,960 
8348 

M28 

3 
4301 

96,416 
920388 

66,469 
68379 
60309 
VJfin 
74,499 
79.161 

89386 

ITMtn,                     1900 

•       ,♦               -          1W6 

Tmut,                            1SK)G  ,  ,  . 

„     rMwk.i     ,             1907  

1908 

1909 

n                     „           1910 

n                       «           1911 

Half  Tear,  June.       1912 

n  Taaraaadf  MaBths*ToUL 

1.493386 

661388 

79389 

86388 

770316 

LEICESTER  PR 

INTI 

MSK*. 

NG 
From 

PXftlOOw               Ekobo. 

EXPE 

Net 

SoppUea 

Wages 

and 

•^ssr 

Interest     Total 

T«ar.  DeoMDber.  1900  (89  weeks) 

„            „           1910  

3 
9381 
18,191 

3 
4447 
6,149 
8384 

8386 

3 

694 
758 
7B8 

3      1        3 
806     1     4379 
416           7-898 

1911 

■alf  Tear,  June,  1919  . 

213«1 
10,980 

177 

9,451 
4,466 

^  Ttan*  Total 1 

69388 

98346 

9388     1       1310 

26318 

o 


WOBKS    TRADE. 


W^ORKS  TRADE, 


Haaioo. 


Nbt  Pmbvr* 


Mb? 


Job 


Mm 


T«MP. 

WW 

wti 

iUirTMr.Jan*.  191i 
II  y«an'  Total 

Lmtm  Nm  Profll 


ik  4. 

t  i| 


lb  «. 

•  til 


i»i>» 


1- 


•  n 


64 


PELA^W   PBINTING 

Since  publishing  a  separaU 

y^Pl^t^t         SlIMtta 

Net 

Bonliee. 

ExPBims. 

Wacw4t 

"t:^ 

Interesi. 

Total. 

t  Ymts,  D«o«nber,  1906 

T«ar,                n        1906 

M 
16,680 

9/164 
10,986 
10,080 
18,888 
19,888 
81,890 

£ 
6,884 

8396 
4,668 
6487 

£ 
1448 

800 

£ 
700 

176 

£ 
8,477 

4370 
6480 
6,788 
8388 
93>0 
10317 

6,468 

^    (68  wka)    .         19QV 

888 
880 

179 
196 
669 
648 
684 

810 

1908 

«                     ,         1909 

6,706    i     L466 

„                    _         igio 

7,888 
8,686 

1.464 
L468 

1911 

Half  TMur,  Jane,      1912 

10348 

4.480    ;        788 

•ft  !•»»•  Total ,     110,008 

47,107    [     7,873 

8,496 

67376 

LITTLEBOBOUGH    FLANNEL 

From 

• 

Pbmod.              Ekdbd. 

Net 

Bappliet. 

BzramBS.                       J 

Wegeeft 
Sandry. 

°TSS^ 

Interest. 

ToUd. 

4  TMtft,     Oeoember.  1900  

•         n                    n            1905  

Imt,                    „           1906 

n     468wk«)       ..           1907 

19W 

1W9  

n                        H           1910 

1911 

£ 
66,617 

100,878 

81.226 
84.849 
88,688 
88,918 
86488 
86.496 

7,781 

£ 
18,086 

88,008 

6311 
6360 
6344 
6.661 
6.406 
6441 

8378 

£ 
1315 
8387 

880 
880 
880 
880 
880 
880 

190 

£ 
968 

8347 
601 

688 
627 
686 
088 

809 

£ 
14300 

82388 

6,192 
6356 
6,746 
7368 
7,408 
7340 

Half  Tear,  Jane,         1918 

141  TMn'  Total 

-•    -     , 

80M80 

n^ 

6378 

6307 

98348 

WORKS    TRADE. 

Aeeonnt  in  bulantm  SkmL 


t  T«Art,  DcMflilMr,  liM 

TMir,  im 

..    (MwkAl      .         1907 

»■■»' 
jyoy 
itio 

IMl 
Hall  Y«*r,  Jon«.        191'i 

•I  TMn*  Toul . 


»«' 


U«l 
>141i 


IL     d. 


•  H 


0  H 


w« 


MTLIi    TRADE. 


K  TMtra,     DMMDiwr.  1900 
•         ..  .190^ 

Ywkf.  ,  190C 

i&3«e«ki).  |9in 


1911 
HAirT«ar,  Jan*.  MM 


14i  T«an*  Total 


NCT 


Itn 


I    MM 


UN        •  « 


Jm 


«M 


i.  «. 

■• 

0  « 
•   « 

1  m 

1  4 


M  •.4.0         M 


0    i| 


i.ia 


l«^10 
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LEICESTEK  AND  HUTHWAITE 

From 

Psmtoo.         EnwD. 

Net 

BnppUee. 

BxniiaiB. 

Wacaaand 
sSdnr. 

cte;. 

InlaNit. 

Total. 

t)  Y«an,     De«ember,  1906        

£ 
168316 

67,808 
78,487 
68,006 
80,748 
86,649 
107,900 

46,807 

J 

44,661 

18.998 
99,948 
18X161 
18,888 
99,779 
94,868 

14.988 

£ 
8.190 

9.198 
9344 
8.«6 
1399 

8399 
S369 

M17 

£ 
4368 

1378 
9308 
9,411 
9.768 
9304 
9.789 

1,467 

£ 
64360 

98380 
97300 
88.747 
94374 
97.706 
99379 

17,179 

Taar.                    .          1906 

M    (58wMks)    ..          1907 

^                                  ig(H           

iw 

„                        „          1910 

„                                   1911 

Rair  Ttar,  Jane,          1918 

9  Y«ar»'  Toul 

687,217 

186.998      1     9M)8S 

21.1S2 

928,187 

Non.— Bosiness  tranHfcrml  from  Leioeater  to  Hathwaite  June,  1908. 

DESBORO'   COBSET 

From 

Pbriod.            Exokd. 

Net 

8appUe«. 

EznxaBB.                              1 

Wage*  and 
Sandry. 

Deprecia. 
Uon. 

Intereat 

Total. 

■ 

Half  Tmt,  Deoember.  1906    .... 

Tmt.                   .          1906    .... 

n    (58wMln)  M          1807    .... 

«          1908    .... 

1908    .... 

1910  .... 

1911  .... 

Half Tmt, Jane,          1919    .... 
llmn*ToUl  

£ 
W48      , 

16,018 
19,799 
88,087 
88,886 

84,808 
18,980 

£ 
8,886 

7,866 
7,470 
9,484 
8.775 
10,888 
IMS? 

6jBm 

£ 
66 

689 

U60 
1,187 
W46 
1,086 
1.105 

668 

£ 
131 

694 
850 
860 
787 
880 
786 

407 

£ 
2,473 

8379 
9,480 
11,461 
10,707 
12308 
13,197 

6,779 

178.748 

68.786 

6,998 

W.      i      7**.     |_ 

i 

e? 


1  HOSIBBY  PACTOB 

,Y  TI 

lAOB 

• 

It 

Nst  PMTft. 

9m 

L«i. 

r " 

AoMsal. 

.^ijg. 

SSL 

Tmt.                      im 

.. 

M                           •            1910 
1911 

HalfTMr,  Jan*.           I91< 

i 
Mi 

t.iw 

0    44 

0  ai 

1 
«IUM 

•   1* 

mm 
nm 

MLTIt 

9  Ymt*'  ToUl 

T.TM 

.. 

vnM 

.. 

•>•• 

LaMPiont 

LMiwtttt  Lorn 

1    •• 

•• 

mm 

1  i| 

FACTORY  TRADE. 

KbtI 

•mmt. 

j        Vi» 

EMiU 

KS 

PuuoB.             Baoso. 

^. 

tsSi 

! 

Aaom. 

cS: 

lUir  T«ar,  Decwmbar,  19QS 

M 
Xl« 

UOM 

u   d. 

0    li 
0  H 

0    71 

•  H 

i 

1.4U 
1.19« 

ijn 

1M|    j 
1101 

1  m 
1  1 

x 

i 

MtJS 
M» 

lljMl 
IMM 

T«ar.                             IVM 

,.        In.....                l-.ior: 

l'«'J              

1911 
Half  Tmt,  June,           19H 

!¥•«••  TteUl 

MM 

.. 

9jm 

.. 

•• 

LaMProflt 

Utt«w  MM  Lo« 

•• 

•• 

Ulf 

•  m 

08 


BROUGHTON   SHIRT 

Since  publishing  a  separate 

Bxra»fftt. 

Pkmod.          Endko. 

Net 

Supplies. 

Wrs«esAQd 
Sondries. 

SX:. 

Interest. 

1 
Total. 

Taar,  DM«Bb«r,  1907  its  weeks) 

-  1W8  

-  1«9 
1910 

1911   

Half  Ywir,  June,  1912 

^          i 

68301    ; 

69360      , 
88,448 
96.189 
lOi.099 

56376 

3 
14366 
16366 
18378 
90.682 
21328 

12,171 

886 

900 

1368 

1468 

902 

426 

J 

864 

1380 

1,199 

1,297 

975 

484 

£ 
16388 
17374     ; 
90380    i 
98,189 
28,400 

18381 

•1  Tmts*  Total  . 

474.906       1 

108,526 

6322    i       6368 

114,706 

BATLEY    WOOLLEN 

From 

1 

T>KBinn             Kmakd                            N6l 

Prodno- 
tion. 

ExnmsKs.- 

Supplies. 

WsgesA 
Sundry. 

"TS^ 

Interest. 

Totid. 

ITMin,D«MmlMr,I800  .... 

•  H               -        1896.... 

•  ^               ,        1900.... 
I     „                         1906.... 

T«ar,             „        1906  . . 

„     (58  wks) .,         1907  ..   . 

-         1908. 

n         1909. 

H         1910 

1911. 

lUlf  Yoar,  JttM.     1919... 

MiTMn*  Total 

44396 

96366 

188387 
946396 

483W 
68388 

68.428 
46.118 
6130R 
66.786 

98319 

£ 

47318 

94364 
188,196 
946,771 

47358 
69386 
69305 
66466 
48399 
07366 

983tt 

£ 

II     **•*" 

81488 

1     48341 

1     71371 

14363 
1     16366 

;     18318 

i     16,07^ 

i     16,164 

17399 

7.706 

1424 

9380 
4394 
8374 

1367 
1,441 
1,980 
1389 
1.912 
1324 

962 

M 
1307 

1390 
9306 
4366 

1396 
1.106 
1307 
1386 
1,409 
1368 

676 

£     ' 
98.704 

86307 
66348 
84311 

17310* 

18301 

21.160 

19348 

19,486 

91386 

9348 

906361 

916367 

1  980467 

97.746 

19300 

897.106 

1 

70 


BUKY 

From 


Pbmoo. 


Ekobp. 


Wafei  and 

Sandry. 


Depreoi»> 
tion. 


IntorMt. 


Total. 


tr  Wtdn,  Daomber,  1906 . 
Taar.  .         1906. 

„       (68  Witt)  H  1907, 

1808 
..1909 
n  ..  IWO 

1911 


M 
7.608 


66,408 
8B349 
91,166 

ssjoe 


114,684 


Half  TMur,  June, 
TYMMrsaadll 


1912  ... . 
Total 


18414 
19,919 
19,418 
19,098 
91,090 

9,901 


M 
l;298 

9486 
9,607 
9,881 
9,400 
9,662 
9,877 
1,991 


1,764 
1,608 
1,684 
1,706 
1,961 


£ 
9.714 

16,648 
9S.476 


98,667 


11,880 


006.786 


198,078 


17,286 


11349 


167461 


LEEDS    CLOTHING 

Frofti 


PsaioD. 


Ekdkd. 


Net 

Supplies. 


£ 
4  Taan,  DeoMnber.  1890 1      10^69 

6       „  „  1896 !       97378 

6       n  ..  1900 I     198368 

•       M  ..  1906 961314 


T«i». 


(68wlu 


Half  Taar,  Jane, 
ni  Tmm*  Total. 


1906 
1907 
1906 
1909 
1910 
1911 

1912 


65399 
67366 
S9371 
66,794 
60,189 
66.889 

67344 
960.108 


EzPBinHM. 


Sundry. 


£ 
6,414 

68,719 


187388 
81,419 


86369 
80.470 
84,908 


Depracli 
tion. 


698.780 


£ 
149 

908 


1396 
871 
872 
1308 
1,177 
1349 

661 
16307 


Intann. 


£ 
198 


1,740 
9368 


TolaL 


£ 

6391 

66378 

118368 

146341 


619 

666  84,108 

600  87301 

680  89,168 


488 


9340 


4M96 

19317 

6643Sf 


WEAVING   SHED. 

atiH  mentftine-Ht. 


Mav 


Hot 


loa        AbmuI. 


iappllM. 


ft  W««k«.  D-MmliM. 


;z:hH^^H: 


fOtt 


Y««r. 


(U  «K*)  « 


1  «ir> 

ifOi.. 
iMi.. 

1910  . . . 

1911 

Half  Y«*r.  Junr,         lyij 
T  T«ar«  and  11  WmIu*  TouJ 


a.   4. 
•   ■• 

0  U 


ff7:i 


0  11 

0  01 

0  li 

0  01 

0  01 

0  0| 


P5 


FACTORY    TRADE. 


•  •! 


Nrr  Paorrr. 


I  •--  I 


1  on  „  AflMWttl. ,  par  J  on 


I1.TW 


4171 


Hair  Taar,  Jane,  101^ 

Ui  Taan*  Toul . . 


a.  d. 

1  U 
I   «* 

0  101 

0  lOi 
0  T| 
t    H 

•  «* 

•  ai 

•  H 


I.  d. 

«  I* 


HTM 


I "  I  ■  I 


11.10I 

aT«S 

ll,Mi      i 


1,1. 


t  H  w 


72 


BROUGHTON    CLOTHING 
Sines  pubUihing  a  ieparaU 

PSUOD.               EVDBD. 

Nel 

BoppUee. 

II                          >»»».. 

WacesA 

'^•g^*^  Inteteel. 

TotaL 

Half  Taar.  Deoember.  1886 

M 

7,661 

146319 

904,787 

41362 
42308 
46386 
42,927 
48360 
61366 

98371 

M 
4390 

A, 

M 

106 

9369 

8346 

3 

6,197 

102,161 

186349 

97368 
98,116 
9aian 

6Years,              .           1800 

■                                            1SQ6     

96386    i     8371 
197374         6380 

96382    I     1,170 

Ytar.                             1966 .....;. 

-     <88  wk*)    1           1807 

96306         l,m      !        640 
aVQQl           1  174               616 

n           r      iSS ::.;:::::::: 

25,791            1  17'                 MQ       '    97JUU       1 

n           :      SI?:::::::::::: 

Half  Tear,  June,          1919 

17  Year**  Total  

963« 
88319 

;      19302 

1,172 
806 

407 

844 

98301 
84,464 

19388 

664346 

418309 

163M 

9^701 

mjHff 

LEICESTER 

BOOT    AND 

Since  keeping 

Pbbiod.        Ekobd. 

Net 

Prodoo. 

tiOB. 

BxFBMna 

Wageeft 

Bundry. 

"isr- 

Interect. 

TotaL 

H  Tear*,  January.     18T6  .... 
8       ,.       Deoember,  1880  .... 

1  =     '   i- 

a       -               "         IS" 

1       •*                .          1800 

•       n                           1806.... 

TmT,                  „           1806  ... . 

„  (58  wks)     „           1807.... 

1808.... 

:          :     IS?:::: 

„                       .           1911   .... 
Half  Tear,  Jane.        1919... 

86,666 

869,867 

496.821 

771,184 

1,964.427 

1,660.965 

1^19,821 

849,066 
8754H6 
8664175 
868.094 
861.9SS 
874,889 

941,861 

97.976 

869391 

498390 

788,467 

1380360 

1346,488 

1.781327 

848,706 
846.777 
480,758 
a«,779 
878.77JJ 
868381    , 

198,108  I 

3 
98384 

197.779 
188391 
991391 
496398 
598,400 
6W,119 

196389 
196,196 
161396 
190.799 
186368 
159,790 

97398 

M 
166 

1347 

S 

9,187 

3 
014 

4387 

6392 

7329 

98,491 

94366 

98,264 

4,780 
6374 
6317 
6378 
6309 
4314 

9387 

"i  IlllH  IIIIII  i 

«|TMn*ToUl  

fl;811.149     8.718,860  ! 

8308,788 

98308    1    198,199    I  8,490380 

78 


FACTORY    TRADE, 

A€€09mt  im  Uu  Balamta  Shmi, 


Nbt 


Half  T«*r. 


Y««r. 

itm 

^'  «k«' 

iwrr 

\7» 

IVirj 

I'.ilO 

1*11 

HalfYcAr.  Ju..r. 

r>ri 

moi 


1961 


Vvr 


Jm    AflMvsi.   pwJoa 


■id.        « 

I   urn 


UI4 


L 


0  H 


IT  YMtfl*  Total 


19^16 


xvm 


SHOE    WORKS    TRADE. 

a  u^>araU  Aee&Hnt. 


Bjio«b. 


tl 

Yaan,  January. 

Itm 

• 

December 

.  iwO 

• 

1»« 

• 

1>«0 

s 

1»«6 

s 

liAW 

"> 

I'ju:. 

Y«ar. 

I'XK 

,.M 

WMk» 

• 

l*/7 

„ 

^ 

VMt 

M 

„ 

lyio 

Hair  Yaar.  June. 

191S 

Rats  on 


VmM, 


Mom 


■.  4. 

•   Ok 


«  17    •        f   M 
IS    8    4|      •    ll 

41  »  71 '  t  a 


11    62 
4  10 

17  II 
14  0 
14  9 
If    T 


«    •    7A      7    ai 


«    1    l| 


•  H 


ujn 


Ujtl7 


uutu 

114JUt 


•.m 


U7t 
Ult 


ITQ^TW 
IfTJM 
140101 


•    I 


•  H 


74 


HF.CKIVrON-nWTKF.    BOOT,    SHOE,   | 

From 

Total  Expbnmkh 

Boot  and 

(IWCLCOIHO    CCMtTlNO    DePAHTMEKT).     | 

Pttioo.          Bin>«D. 

Shoe 
Prodao> 

;               1 

1 

- 

•     tlon. 

Wmw  *  Deprecl*.'  jnt^^rt. 
Sandry.  ,     tlon.       »»»•"«• 

ToUl. 

Half  YMur,  DecMnb«r,  1880  .... 

4 
8360 

3 
8,488 

£                £                M 

1367              16               80 

£ 
1.108 

•  w                                1890  .... 

•  „                                     IHOR 

•  n                                             1 '.•<'- 

8B306 
180307 
929360 
280.601 
842378 

86,197 
117.020 
192394 
288.078 
807,687 

97334 
44389 
78372 
100.647 
116,788 

461           1368 
9389          2367 
4362           6.408 
8,606           6,104 
10,183           6,161 

88389 
116366 
182,18*2 

Imr,                       1906  ... . 

n(bwMks)     „           1907... 

„                          ..            lull   .... 

68308 
62381 
78367 
78385 
19360 
84,141 

90369 
21366 
24307 
25,188 
28305 
27.863 

2,102           1396 

1,960              919 

24              609 

16             872 
14              964 

14              878 

24369 
28384 
26,440 
a6,07l 
244278 
28,746 

HalrT•«r.JuIl^           1912    ... 
»  TMtn*  Toul 

41,994 
1,562,122 

46,111 

1,402378 

15329                7              562 

16388 

627328 

99348         27380 

684361 

-=:::-i:ij:^^=z^_== 

BUSH 

1 

:den  boot  and 

From 

EXPBNRSa. 

Pkuod.          Ekdsd. 

Mel 

BqfpUm. 

Prodoo- 
tton. 

Wegeeik 

^sssa.  '**••'••*• 

TteUU. 

d 

3 

M     !         £             £ 

£ 

tl  WMkt,  DMember,  1900 

11391 

11306 

4316               68               88 

4366 

•  Tmm,            „          1906 

986320 

996340 

84,286           6,191           8367 

98.288 

Tmt.                   „           1906 

*«.M            jjg.... 

1900 

1910 

1911 

107396 
117370 
114,777 
108342 

117396 
110316 
124,168 
108310 
104381 
W317 

99.701           1.788           1,672 
98366           1,766           1395 
88376           1,786           1,416 
81304            1,780           1.788 
80394           2370           2,191 
98388           2315           2385 

88.111 
82326 
86376 
86,067 
34366 
28.186 

Half  yMU*,  Jane.         1912 

11  Tmh  m4  •  WMks*  ToUl. . 

41310 

46398 

18360           1388    t         974 

16317 

971379 

986360 

1W378    1     18386    t     16316 

818389 

i 
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AND    CURRYING    WORKS    TRADE. 


76 


BROUGHTON    CABINET 

From 

Pbuod.              Emdkd. 

Ssravasa. 

IX*  "-Ef 

IntonH. 

TolaL 

J 

M                  M 

M 

M 

H  1—n,  DMscmbtf.  1806 

»,49i 

16,449            1316              1396      '       17384 

•          M                     n                   1900 

66346 

80317            9,414              9394             44,166 

•       „               «             W06 

00370 

86347            9391              9368             49,181 

Tmt,                .             1006 

99,73t0 

10.466               609                 660             11386 

M(S8wks)     H             1907 

90304 

16,190               686                 666             16399 

»908 

98,440 

14392               748                 678             15,718 

1900 

99306 

14,609                786                 796             16.180 

1910 

80375 

14396               799      ;           71S      1       16386 

1911  

88486 

16306    j          600                Wl      1       17,987 

Half  Year,  June,         1912 

lOf  T«ara*  Toul 

11308 

6316                 40      '           944      1        6,790 

848398 

188480    j      10380      1       10y466           904348 

^ 

LEEDS    BBUSH 

Since  publishing  a  separate 

Pbkiod.           Ekdkd. 

Net 

Bappliee. 

EzpSKasa. 

Wages  and 

Depraola. 
tion. 

Ihtenrt. 

TotaL 

li  Ymm,  Dooember,  1006  

3 
16314 

M 
7380 

M 
807 

3 
841 

M 
8,178 

Tmt,                 „         1906  

1«,777 

6386 

807                988                6381 

„     (68wlu)    „         1907  

17386 

1        0396 

457                 828        ,        7,781 

«         1908  

90300 

1        9.418 

764                  678               10,760 

ft                     H         1900  

96.180 

10316 

809                 688        1       12.469 

~         1910 

90308 

18464 

886                 712               18,761 

.         1911  

88347 

19380 

915                  705               14300 

Balf  T«ar,  June,       1919  

8Tt«rs*Totol  

1^ 

*6372 

477       j         868               7302 

I1M» 

78361 

4371 

834;)           "'  ^Mvs    1 

_ 

Kms.  -RDddanfteU  biutiMM  trusfemd  to  Leeds,  Jniie,  1906. 
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WOBKS 

TRADE. 

comm^mefmnt 

'•iKT 

Im^ 

j 

Au...i..., 

M 

A»mui«. 

i£S: 

•kmS, 

J 

■^    «.         ii                il         1 

Si  T«m«,DmmIm 

r.  Mt   .  ■ 

MM 

1   U 

urn 

*       « 

im 

6J90 

1  •! 

M« 

. 

1906 

m 

0    If 

TJM 

Y«*r. 

im 

am 

0    4 

•m 

..      .<  wkai       . 

1901   

m 

0    4 

ijm 

1908   

9«6 

0    9 

%m 

19at   

164 

•    «» 

9.1M 

. 

1910 

-£« 

0    U 

OUM 

•• 

1911 

Jit 

0     li 

' 

MUHT 

MAir  Tmt,  JaiM,        191S       .... 
Ifj  Tmm*  Toul 

i   '*   1 

m 

•  m 

IM« 

1.749 

1       f 

ija9 
W4i 

1 

•• 

L«sPl 
liMTW 

«at 

' 

«««— — i 

^. 

- 

FACTORY    TJEU 

JDB. 

'    r'unt  in  Balance  Shett. 

PsaiOD.                   BtDK». 

MnPMm. 

^j«i 

I     li  TMra,  DMMBlm.  im. . . 

. .. . 

ft.  i. 
•  • 

MM 

TMir, 

1906.. 

8W 

1  II 

MM 

^    <««kB)    . 

1907.. 

44i 

•  m 

i^«i 

M 

I9IM.. 

<1« 

t  T 

MM 

itm 

lUM 

1    mfn 

■• 

190B  . 

.    .. 

•  n 

I J  to 

nt 

•  ti 

•  It 

UM 

0   T| 

lUlfTMU'.Jun'-. 

1  T«an*  Toui 

VJM 

l« 

•   «» 

Mk^n 

MV 

t   « 
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1 


KEIGHLEY 

From  ^ 

Pmoow         BiioRo. 

Net 

SapfOlea 

IDX^-.                           \ 

Weceseod 
Sundry. 

"^JT"- 

Interest 

TpUL 

Half  T«ar.  December.  1908  ... . 
T«ar,                              Ifloe... 

1910.... 

1911.... 

Half  Y«ar,  June.           1912  .... 
4  Y«»W  Total 

M 
7.799 
16,994 
17,264 
19.719 

9J619 

M 

8.006 

1         6,646 

7.428 

8,288 

4,141 

M 

980 
648 
606 

661 

976 

£ 

212 
448 
476 
486 

919 

£ 
8.6T0 
7.8W 
8.606 
9.900 

4,081 

^^ 

99.694 

9,944 

1,788 

88,091 

DUDLEY  BUCKET  AND 

Net 

Saivliee. 

EZPKNUES.                                           1 

Weges  and 
Sundry. 

Deprecia- 
tion. 

Interest. 

Total. 

Hair  Year,  December,  1908  ... . 
Year,                              1909.... 

1910  .... 

1911.... 

Half  Year,  Jane,            1912.... 
4  Years*  Total 

£ 
19.091 
24.989 
28.607 
96.646 

19,267 

M 
4.917 
10,072 
9,796 
9,889 

6081 

£ 

294 
459 
606 
440 

220 

£ 

178 
889 
412 
891 

192 

£ 
63M 
10,800 
10JB40 
10/nO    ; 

6.448   . 

96.988 

89.687 

1.849              1.687 

49.978   j 

J 

BIKTLEY  TINPLATE^ 

From  j 

PsaiOD.               EVDKO. 

Net 

Soppliee. 

ExpsMBa                   •■'  J 

Wegee* 
Sondry. 

"XT'- 

Interest. 

Totid. 

Hair  Year,  December.  1908 
Year,                   .        190» 
1910 
H        1911. 

Half  Year,  Jane.          1912 

£ 
8.0H0 

7,168 

6,512 

7.118 

8.568 

£ 
1.602 

8,788 

8486 

8,016 

M64 

£ 
144 

297 

801 

214 

106 

£ 
96 

216 

981 

179 

79 

£ 
1.749 

4  Year*'  Toul 

97.416 

19,966 

1,069 

798 

143U 
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IRONWORKS  TRADE. 

Psfeioit.             Bmmw. 

MovPfeflvn* 

sst 

A««.ljs\sy5j» 

H«Jr  Y«ar.  D«Mmb«r.  Itn 

Tmt.                    „             190D 

1910 

1911 

Half  Y«»r.   J                    VJt: 
4  Yean'   i.>i«t 

1              •.  4. 

«8            0   4 

no         OH 
an          0  44 

«tt              0    0| 

-       •n 

J 

Mil 

1    ^    1 

,     .1.9      1       .   i»     1       ..       1 

PENDER  WORKS  TRADE. 

commmc^ment . 

Pbbjodw             Bsdba. 

^  _^ 

Half  TMur,  DMmbv.  1908  . 

T«U>.                   .            1900  . 
1910 
1911 

lUlfYMr.Junr.              1913 

4  YMn'  ToUi 

•«43                 1     4 
9»«             0    ii 

an          0  ii 
an         a  Ii 

4n         0  •! 

MM 
MM 

M» 

'     U.9      ,        •   . 

•. 

WORKS  TRADE. 

Pkmo».       Kvokd. 

MnPMTfT. 

lUlf  Ymt,  DwMnbMT.  190a 

Ttwr.                   .        ton 

m                           .1910 

1911 

Half  Ymt,  Jane.           1913 
IToon'iynal 

M              ..    4.              I 

an          1  01     ^    UM 
iia          0  4        t^a 

aoo          0  n    .,    Mit 

an          1   H     ^    uit 

at          1  ai     !    sjir 

LJM      '       0  III      J 

1 
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PELATAT   TAILiOBING,    KEBSEY, 

Since  publiahing  a  separats 


Pkmod. 


N«t        

Soppltet.     Wages  A 
|,  Sundry. 


fl  TMn,  DMember.    190S 

TMur,  H  1906 
„  (SSwks)  «  1907 
1908 
1909 
1910 
1911 


Half  Ye&r,  June, 


1912 


40,010 
80.948 
4M8S 
40,465 

ai^Ms 


t 

90^18 

11,489 
12.774 

19,606 
19,400 
194K28 
14,19B 


De 


ipreci 

tiOD. 


£ 
9,871 

1,006 
1^7 
1.066 
1,075* 
1.061 

549 


IatorMt.1    ToteL 


liTMn*Total I     818,419         104,888    \     0,988 


04T0 


*  £ 

,808       nfien 

680  I    18,164 
795  14,666 

709  14374 

716  14.188 

708  ,     14,697 
810  16,091 

499 


119,796 


peIjA^w  cabinet 

Since  publishing  a  separate 


Pbbiod. 


Emdbo. 


9  Tmts,  Deo«inber,  1906 

TMtr,  ..  1906 

,«    (SSwki)    „  1907 

n  1908 

,  1909 

n  n  1910 

n  1911 

lUar  T«ar,  June.  1913 


O^TMtn'ToUl... 


251.457 


Net 

SappUes. 

Wages  and 
Sundry. 

^'T*- 

Intorert. 

ToteL 

£ 

£ 

^         i 

£ 

£ 

09,a08 

81,669 

8.912 

2.484 

88.006 

24.798 

18,589 

1.687 

1.141 

16,817 

29,795      ' 

14,761 

1.665 

1,108 

17.684 

86.228 

18,785 

1.014 

"■■ 

■■',742 

81.783 

16,259 

906 

.    ,(K)1 

80,087      1 

15,165 

117 

319 

15,681 

82,791 

16.776 

123 

887 

17,286 

18«7 

1 

7.671 

84 

193 

74M8 

184.615 


9.458 


7,841 


151,414 
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AND    SHIRT   PACTORIBS  TRADE. 


Tmt,  1906 

M  (awk»  .    190T 


..         .    1910 
1911 

Half  Taar,  Jane.      191J 

•I  Imn' 


WORKS    TRADE. 

Aecotmt  in  BaUtne§  ShetL 


1*1.  nil. I> 


Ksoso. 


t  Ttara,  I>rc«-niU- 

r.  lyu'. 

Tmt. 

1900    .. 

..     :j»k.     ., 

UOV 

19QH    .. 

1909    ... 

« 

1910    . 

• 

1911    . 

lUlf  YMtf,  JOM. 

191 J 

•«TMr«*TouJ 

MnPwinv.        ' 

1 

Amont. 

^X»L 

J 

m 

•  n 

1.090 
IjOOO 

l.«09 
1301 


0  «| 

0  H 

»  9* 

0  m 

0  ^ 

0  41 

•  •! 


i.ai 


91411 

iij» 


0  H 


Mr 


J 
1314 


Cr  f  < 
I 


71 


ui»m 


I.  d. 

0  t^ 

1  H 

•  n 

•  i» 

1  H 

•  il 

0  9 

0  14 


wm 


1U41I. 


1    1 
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DISTRIBUTIVE  EXPENSES  AND  RATE  PER  CENT.  ON 


SALES- 


8onitiD««n  . 

Oommittoea 

Plie«L!«t«i:  Printing   .. 

PosUfe.... 

Pnnting  and  Stationery 

Periodical*   

Travelling . . 

Stamp*  

Talegnuns 

Talvpbonea  


AdrerliMaMnui  and  Sbowcards  

"WbealalMar'*  Record    

Rent*.  Rates,  and  Taxes 

Power,  Water,  Lighting,  and  Heating 

ExbibiUon  and  Congress    

Quarterly  If  eatings  

EmployAs*  Plonio  


1911 

Diaing-rooiBs  

Repairs,  Renewals,  Ac.. 


Bailding» 
Fiztores,  Ac. 


Interest 


Totals 


GRAND    TOTAL. 


£26.336,S44. 


s.  d. 

U    9 


907  10    S 

as  15  10 

10888    0  11 

8131  16    8 

773  13    fi 

14809  9  16 
864  10    6 

86018  10  10 
9004  16  11 

809  8  6 
19A5  7  0 
9488  6  4 
9180  18  9 

lOPta  u  11 

14810  6  V 
8394  18  0 
8749  0  a 
1087  19  10 

878  4  6 

810  18  1 
884  19  9 

91880  9  8 

187S1  6  1 

6069  18  0 

6591  17  4 

81496  8  4 

10664  6  6 

9  9 


1  8 


88 


1 

SALES  FOR  THE  YEAR  ENDED  DECEMBER  33eo,  1911. 

•uMMJUMir  ov*  Diaviticr 

nrovAKtfS.                I 

MANCHBSTBII.                        MBWCASTLB. 

LONDON. 

B15.aM.SM.                                   BA.18S.a7t. 

BS.SS9.90ft 

AONNIIll. 

^nJT 

Amoimi. 

*sir 

AaoMl. 

•ar 

JL&i 

•.     4. 
tf   MS 

Ju-i^ 

■.     4. 
99    tSl 

J^ai 

a.     4. 

99  tm 

m  1  • 

S  Ml 

mu  T 

9    999 

919  19   9 

9   MS 

It  t  • 

9  •m 

9    8    9 

9    S99 

7    9    9 

9«99 

SBI    •   • 

9   Mi 

IMli   4 

1    Iff 

9M4  19  11 

9   911       1 

nn  1  9 

9   T99 

IMS   T    1 

9    9*49 

1941    9    8    1          9    M8       j 

Mi  s  • 

9   Mi 

88   9    9 

9   Mf 

191  19    9 

9^19 

mi  IS  fl 

1  Mi 

«ni9  1 

1  i-tr 

wm  IS  1 

1    SS4 

m  1  T  i      •  Mi 

19   T   9 

9  ttr 

99  IS   9 

S   MS 

ISIMI9    •              1    4« 

fl99  19   7 

9    SU 

11891  19   0 

9  11-89 

«180  It  11             0   r4i 

9119    9    9 

9   999 

9140  14    9 

9   M9 

W»\i    1              0   M8 

90   9    9 

0    l-iV 

191    8    9 

9   •98 

9Vr    •    •    1          0    I'M 

990    lis 

0    1-99 

99118    9 

9  ri9 

IM    t    •    !          0    MB 

497  19  19 

9   MS 

4n    919 

9    1-99 

«B16    5              0    Mi 

1817    9    9 

9  rii 

ISIS   S  T 

9   ?S9 

•Ui    8    8              0    Ml 

9018  19    7 

0    S40 

9409   9    1 

S  SIS 

WB  18    1               0  IO«l 

81U    0    9 

1    MO 

4189  19    9 

1    S9f 

4tt8    8    8              0    Ml 

1741    9    9 

0    »18 

91SI    9    7 

S   SSI 

80M    8    1              0    »18 

910    9    1 

9    M9 

90  IS    1 

•  •« 

m  10   8            0   in 

as  4  9 

9   999 

989    4    9 

S   Mi 

tlf  14    0              0    Mi      ' 

77    9    9 

9   •99 

99    9    9 

S   ••! 

148  18    8              0    Ml 

98    8    8 

9   frW 

198  10    9 

9   ••« 

814    9    8              0    Ml 

189   9    9 

0   •19 

991    1    8 

9   •« 

mm  0  8          1  TS4 

4999   9   9 

1    999 

49H19  U 

1  sss 

10IOil4    9               1    4^ 

9199   9   9    1 

1    1-07 

9M   S.f 

1    SM       1 

9iW    8    1               0    M8 

1999  19   9 

9    •04 

1899    9    9 

S   SSi 

I8B8  14    8              0    #« 

1989  17    i 

9   ••! 

918    8    9 

s  sit 

8888  17    0               1    1« 

8417  19    9 

9  fn 

9988  19    4 

9    l<89 

4814    8    8              0    M4 

S»4    0    9 

1  m 

8BH    9    1 

9   ttt 

«8iBll    1              tlMi 

99IS9    9    6 

s    Iff 

9S9irU    9 

T   M9 

•~-| 

«IS9i 

ISI9MU    1    1 

81    999 

l4fW9   1    9 

99  S9S 
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DISTRIBUTIVE  EXPENSES  AND  RATE  PER  CENT. 

ON 

■ALB8- 

BxpnM*. 

a^^IsTCHESTBR. 

TOTAj:**. 

GROCERY. 

GOAL. 

Ais^aMes. 

£12,672.297. 

.      «6S.l 

m. 

Amount. 

s.      d. 
17    9119 

AmooBt. 

'^vT 

Amount 

^^oT' 

Wiffw 

M       s.  d. 
186883  18    6 

£     s.   d. 
67806  18    1 

s.     d. 
10    fr49 

£      *.  d. 
1668    0    4 

s.     d. 
9    2-75 

Aodilon  .. 

494    1    6 

0  0-n 

840  19  10 

0   M6 

8  14    0 

0    0-58 

9cnUnmn 

19    1    6 

0    0«8 

16  14  11 

0    (HIS 

0    9    9 

0    0D8 

OonnnfMoo"      

6851    8    8 
5087    a    8 

0    8^ 
0    7-80 

9828    8    1 
9126    7    4 

0    6-86 
0    4-08 

49  10    6 

0    8-82 

PrtMLtota:  Prinlinc.... 

„       Portage.... 

CSS    8    0 

0    0^ 

488    6  10 

0    0«2 





Printing  and  SUUonery. . 

7721  18    9 

1    0^ 

4590  14  11 

0    8-66 

171    8    7 

0  11-47 

Pwtodieali 

178    8    7 

0    0^ 

189    2    9 

0    (W 

8    4    8 

0    0-22 

Travelling 

1K|.<>4  19    8 

2    4-89 

7446    8    4 

1    2-10 

480  11  11 

9    8-20 

Btamm 

4750  12  11 
808  14    7 

0    7  44 
0    0-48 

3854  12    7 
217    9    2 

0    7-80 
0    0-41 

106    9    9 
6  14  10 

0    7-27 
0    0-45 

Telegrams  

TMephoae* 

907    6    8 

0    1-42 

785  18    7 

0    1-80 

90    4    4 

0    1-85 

Mitifelf  «■>•»'"- 

1496    2    8 

0    2^ 

1067    6    8 

0    2-02 

97  18    5 

0    1-87 

Adverts,  and  Showcards. . 

6358  16    5 

0    9i»6 

5189    6    7 

0    9-88 

78    6    0 

0    6-96i 

-Wheataheal"  Record  .. 

6186    8    8 

0     9^1 

6060    6  11 

0    9-68 

147  18    9 

0    9«9 

Rente,  Rates,  and  Taxes- 
Power.  Water,  Lighting, 
and  Heating  

7009  16    1 
4886    6    8 

0  10^ 
0    687 

8060  17    9 
1278    9    2 

0    6-78 
0    2-^2 

96  12    5 
40    0    0 

0    1*78 
0    9« 

Exhibition  and  Congress 

9089    6    1 

0    8-19 

1892  18  10 

0    2-64 

89    8    4 

0   8-M 

Quarterly  Meetings 

722  10    5 

0    118 

606  17    6 

0    118 

17    4    4 

0    1-W 

Employte' Pienie 

212  14    0 

0    0-38 

99    8  11 

0    frl7 

2    1  10 

0    0-14 

Legal 

142  16    8 

0    022 

18S  14  10 

0    0-28 

0    5    6 

0    0D8 

"Annual,**  lifll   

514    9    9 

0    ODl 

428  18    6 

0    0«0 

12    8    4 

0    Ml 

Dining-rooms 

19858    0    2 

1    7-84 

8708  11    8 

1    4-48 

171  19    6 

OUH 

Repairs,  Renewals,  Ac  .. 

10706  14    9 

1    4-76 

6611    4    4 

1    0«2 

996  14  11 

1    7« 

Tnenramrt 

2280    8    1 
4858  14    8 

0    8i>2 
0    0«2 

1088  17    8 
187i    0    2 

0    8116 

0  a-17 

6    17 
90  18    4 

0   0^ 

Depteoiation:  Land   .... 

OU 

BuildingB.. 

8868  17    0 

1    1*86 

8898    S    8 

0    8-44 

80  18  11 

0    fW 

Fixtaras,Ae. 

4814    6    8 

0    7-54 

2826  11    6 

0    4-41 

44  19    1 

0  81»; 

Intertwt. 

46980  11    1 

6  10«9 

84817    9  10 

8  11-00 

408  16    0 

9    M9 

Totals   

987969    910 

88  10-48 

167882  16    6 

94  lom 

8888    0    2 

91    8-18 
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SALES  FOR  THK  YEAR  ENDED  DEC. 

23w),  \9ll—€ontinMHl. 

aCJL3<rrJTT:H3STaJ». 

imAPKIIT. 

TS5ft^^ 

.M>l 

lUMlTA  AMI)  NIIOKIL 

nynniimBo. 

ci,irrs. 

«ao. 

^^^^^ 

it. 

£«a«»ie 

C47l^ 

m.       I 

kmonni. 

":ar' 

AflMmnt. 

lUN 

Amuunu 

«%r 

Amo«al. 

"Tjr 

M410  10    » 

•4    <HM 

«     a.  d. 

m  vim 

loavr  9  11 

B.       4. 

44  1-ao 

M      c  4. 
18888  19    9 

;iA 

AM    II       tt 

0    1« 

19  11    7 

0    1« 

80    9    1 

'     0    IM 

88   8    8 

8    1-88 

t 

•   •« 

0    7    0 

0   088 

oil  11 

0   #88 

8  11    1 

•  tta 

loo  7  n 

1  nil 

aar  19  a 

1  1019 

884    a  11 

9    Mft 

818   7   a 

8    8>I4 

iiHi    7    0 

1    8^ 

i.vn  7  0 

10     H-U 

8ft    0    0 

0    119 

188    1     4 

•  - 

t    ft    ft 

•   Ml 

8    8    8 

0    #18 

41    7    6 

l»U 

Ifttt    fl    4 

a  iM 

as7  19  a 

1  *€t 

886  11    0 

9    #40 

ft«   9    1 

«  «i« 

IS  a  8 

0  fm 

7    9    4 

0  o« 

8    0    6 

0    #41 

6    9    8 

«   Ml 

aw  16  10 

u  »» 

1M9    1    1 

li   4« 

818  19  11 

8  r4i 

1180   6   a 

8M. 

III    0    4 

0    9U 

96  14  a 

•   Ml 

184  14  11 

0    Tfl 

188   0   a 

8M8 

vr  1  ft 

0    M 

19  1  a 

0    1<88 

T    6    9 

0    #88 

8B    9    9 

8    1^ 

Tl    4    9 

•    1« 

80  19    8 

0    IfB 

80   9  10 

8    1-88 

9118    4 

8    1-48 

«»lft    4 

0    ft-18 

68  19  10 

0  e-as 

84    a  11 

8    917 

84  18    8 

8   188 

HO    A  10 

9wn 

188    1    1 

01O70 

864    7    8 

1    Ml 

lUlO    8 

8    t«8 

440    9    9 

•  t« 

liiU    8 

0   Ml 

194    7    8 

0    #88 

1        m  18   8 

t   9U 

17N1  14    7 

8    »7B 

sa  4  8 

8    fl4 

889  16  11 

9    Ml 

1981   a   8 

8    *U 

1181    0    1 

8  11-88 

984  10    8 

1    M6 

888  19    0 

1  raa 

t«l8  14    4 

8  m 

MU  • 

0  Mi 

lis    0    9 

0    980 

148    6    0 

8  tm 

48    ft    8 

8   #48 

•t  u  a 

0    1 16 

18    ft    a 

0    118 

99  10    8 

>    0  i-u 

aan  a 

8    IM 

Mia  8 

•    1-SI 

18  17    0 

0    1«88 

U  14    7 

0    #81 

8ft    8    8 

8    1-88 

0  17   • 

•  •m 

0    8    9 

0   088 

8    8    8 

0    #18 

0   Oil 

8   #88 

aft  19  t 

0   (HS 

9  16    9 

0    088 

18    8    7 

0    0«4 

14  18    ft 

8   #18 

iioa  a  8 

i  tm 

418  U    4 

tUfI 

680    1    6 

8  11-98 

888    4    8 

81#88 

«n  0  7 

6   Mi 

SMIi   4 

8   Ml 

888  14    4 

.« 

m  »» 

8    1-88 

448    a    1 

0  m 

948  18    T 

1    t«8 

t»  17  a 

0    #84 

mu. 

1    888 

1174    4  11 

a  t« 

816   7    a 

1    »f7 

mioii 

1    Mi 

Ml*   ■> 

8   #«8 

wm  16  10 

4   Ml 

48in    8 

i  Mi 

iBi  i  i 

i  iti 

1888    a    9 

7    717 

iftia  16  1 

9    978 

81  U    1 

0   0«4 

148  IT    4 

0    MO 

188    7    8 

8U-88 

saai  4  9 

18  una 

88MU    1 

81    110 

4888    4    4 

19    ft« 

8888    1    1 

I8I#88 

Mia  18    9 

IS!   t19 

18.81199 

188  Ma 

tian  18    4 

81    #84 

aR14  18    4 

1 

118    #88 
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DISTRIBUTIVE  EXPENSES  AND  RAI 

rE    PE] 
LST3L 

R    CENT. 

ON 

•ALBS  - 

isTjai-VTOJ 

TOTATja 

OROnBRT. 

GOAL. 

£5,122,678. 

£3,711,152. 

£92^16. 

AmooBt. 

"ssr 

Amonni. 

^%r 

Amount 

^ToT' 

W«CM    

J     •.   d. 

66144    7    7 

196  18    7 

6    5    2 

96 

d. 

6-91 
0«2 
O08 

£      8.    d. 
94849  18    6 

100  18    6 

4    0    6 

8.     d. 

18    1-46 
0    071 
0    003 

A    8.  d. 

896    6    8 

9    8    6 
0    2    4 

8.     d. 

7    086 
0    057 
0    O08 

Avdilon  

SeniUnMn 

flMBBittAM 

9896  16    4 
1168    7    1 

1-67 
6*40 

1978    S    8 
990    6  10 

0    8-27 
0    1-48 

7  19    0 

0    907 

PriMLlMs:  PrintlBc.... 

PotUffe  .... 

68    6    9 

(MH 

68    6    9 

0    088 

.... 

.... 

PrinUng  and  StoUonery. . 

9917  16    7 

1-67 

1966  U    6 

0    8-12 

28    4    2 

0    606 

Pwiodioab 

79    7    9 
6790  19    7 

0^7 
8-18 

49    8    6 
1108  14    0 

0    082 
0    717 

1    8    6 
68  16    9 

0  087 

1  908 

TniTellInf   

Bluniw     , 

9118    8    8 
S99    0    8 

9^ 
1-07 

886  14    6 
117  14    4 

0    6-40 
0    076 

19    6    6 
0    9    8 

0    8-21 
0    012 

Td«frmma  

TMapboDM 

890    1  10 

1-88 

286  17    9 

0    1-85 

8    5    6 

0    0-85 

MitOftllMMKTIII 

467  19  10 
1617    8    9 

2-19 
711 

807    6    2 
074    0    6 

0    1-99 
0    6-80 

6  17    6 
28  14    6 

0    1-58 
0    019 

AdTwtB.  and  Showoards. . 

-WbMtalMafReeord  .. 

9016  19    7 

9-46 

1486    0    7 

0    O90 

88    6    8 

0    909 

Banls,  Rates,  and  Taxes. . 

Power,  Water,    Lighting. 

and  HeaUng  

8116    0    6 
1741    8    2 

2-60 
8-16 

818  16    6 
1088  10    8 

9 

0    6-29 

0    7-04 

9    6    0 
17  11    6 

0    0-60 
0    4-59 

BxhibiUon  and  CongreM . 

870    9    1 

406 

600  14    6 

0    094 

16  10    8 

0    481 

QMrtwly  Meetiiio 

60    4    8 

098 

49    6    1 

0    027 

1    2    4 

0    029 

Bmpl07«t*Plenie 

77    8    6 

086 

99    1    8 

0    0-14 

0    6    2 

0  ooe 

Legal 

86    6    8 

017 

0    6    8 

• 

tt  10    7 

0    009 

"Aanoal,"  1»11  

169   9    9 
4880    9    9 

079 
fr99 

190    R  10 
9019    1    7 

0  078 

1  094 

8    4    7 
66    0  10 

0  081 

1  4-96 

DiBiag-ffooou 

B«p«ln.B«iewal>.«c.  .. 

9789    9    9 

1-07 

1896  19    8 

0    Mft 

91    8    9 

0    ft-62 

1 

1988  19    8 
1980  17    6 

004 
091 

680    9    1 
100    9    6 

0    076 
0    846 

0  14    9 
9  16    6 

0    019 
0    072 

D.pNd1io.:  LiiDd   .... 

BoUdingt  .. 

6417  19    0 

00? 

8886  18   7 

1    Wi 

9    7   9 

0    2  46 

FixtwecAe. 

8864    0    9 

071 

1647  10    6 

0  1001 

918    1 

0    9-68 

iBlafwt 

90789    8    8 

1-97 

9616  19  11 

6    9-18 

U4    4  11 

9    6-80 

Total* 

181948  11    1 

61 

099 

64980  18  11 

99    7-69 

797    1    0 

17    8-80 
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SALES  FOR  THE  YEAH  ENDED  DEC.  33iui.  ini-^^imlinusd. 

ITBT^OJLSTI-B. 

DIUPBIIT. 

R».  \                   Kit. 

Boon  AMD  fHOML 

nmnMHixo. 

£AM.«0«. 

Altl.MO. 

«mjn. 

MMmM^~ 

.\iin>Ulll 

•XT 

A.^ 

■sar 

A.^ 

•»r 

AmamL 

•ar 

mm  i  • 

«.  4, 

i&i%.^ 

iU 

aHii7  a 

&tM 

tmn  M  10 

•.  a. 

M  Ma 

Mt9    T 

A  lA     A 

i  Mi 

10  17    7 

AAV 

a  1-44 

A    AAA 

la  4  a 

AAA 

a  1^ 

A     AAA 

ai  14 11 

A     V     4 

a  i-M 

V   IB     V 

i«if  1 

a  i-ia 

aift  0  a 

a  4^ 

W     9     V 

aM  U   4 

0   MO 

aioM 

8    7    4 

aMia  a 

a  a^M 

iu  11  V 

ouia 

§71  18    0 

a  M4 

M    4    a|    0    IfT 

M   7    a      0   tM 

&a  u  H 

a  ru 

Ml  7  a 

a  Ma 

OM  a  11 1  1  iMa 

4«ia  1 ,  a  m 

lis  a 

•   OM 

4U  10 

0   Ml 

a  10  4  1  0  Ma 

a  18  4 

a  m 

Ml    T   0 

i  •« 

7M  a  a 

a  iia 

aio  a  a  1  a  Ma 

MM  a  a 

7    tM 

Mill   • 

a  taa 

70   7   a 

0  10^ 

118  11  a  1  0  uti 

411  11    1 

aiMi 

m  •  1 

•   tM 

a  10  10    0  i-M 

a  a  7     0  Ml  ' 

10  a  7 

a  tM 

II  II    7 

0    liO 

la  18  a 

0    l^Tl 

17  19    a      0    1^ 

M  7  a 

a  taa 

91    •    f 

•  tai 

11  U    0 

0    1« 

M    a  10      0    tM 

MM  a 

a    ftrU 

m  1  4 

a  raa 

ai  0  i 

0   M4 

191    7  11       1    OM  1 

81  17   a      0  •«  1 

MS    TIO 

0   t«l 

7a  la  a 

0  aaa 

IM  1  a 

0  taa 

uaii  1 

a  t« 

U«U    4 

a  tM 

ai4   4  0 

a  4* 

aM  a  4 

a  Ma| 

iMU  a 

a  Ma 

Ml    f    6 

0IM4 

lai  11  11 

1  a« 

ua  0  4 

aiMa  ! 

iM  a  a 

iMM 

10?  17    9 

0    4«i 

M  14  a 

•   4« 

47  7  a 

•    4^ 

M  18    4 

t  a«i 

7    fl    1 

0  oai 

•   a  4  a 

a  oaa 

a  1  a 

0    OM 

8    8    7 

t  Mi 

MU    4 

a  Mi 

a  4  a  1  0  vM 

a  7  a 

a  Ml 

M17    4 

•  lit 

0    1    0 

•••• 

a  0  a      .... 

0    0    ft 

0    0   7 

•••5 

M    7   • 

•  Oii 

a   7  11      0   Ml 

8  17    0 

0    »M 

a  18  4 

t    t« 

MO  It    8 

•   »M 

iMu  4    a  a-ia 

an  a  a 

a  Ml 

aM  18  a 

a  tat 

Mi  •  t 

a  »a4 

iM  on     1  aaa 

MM  11 

a  Mi 

844  Ift  11 

i  tM 

Ml  M    t 

1    Mi 

iMU  a 

1  t«a 

IM  19M 

1  oia 

iMM  a 

1    I'U 

tl4    9    f 

I    Mi 

Man 

ilMI 

IM  a  a 

0  11« 

Mau  7 

1    tM 

1114  li    ft 

«    1^ 

av  •  1 

4  Ma 

4M  a  a 

a  m 

8M  a  a    a  tia 

an  7  11 

aii« 

iM  a  1 

IIMI 

aM19M 

aitav 

an  a  a    am 

MM  a  a 

u  taa 

ina  oil 

m  TM 

iia7  la  a 

ttlMI 

am  a  T 

M   Mi 

••     i    4    i 

^  tta 

aaia  a  a 

aa  Mi 

WIM  M  a 

MU<ai 

MMIM  a 

IMMM 

DISTRIBUTIVE  EXPENSES  AND  RATE  PER  CENT.  ON 

ESPMM.- 

LOlsTlDOlSr. 

TOTAL& 

OROGERT. 

COAL. 

£6.884.400. 

£4.80G.4€0. 

«187,13e. 

Amoant. 

TuT 

Amount. 

TuT 

Amoant 

"ssr 

W.CM 

t     «.  d. 
66181  18    8 

a.    d. 
98    1-88 

M     1.  d. 
88876    1  10 

a.     d. 
13    7-79 

M     B.   d. 
1247    9    8 

a.     d. 
13    899 

Auditors 

216  10    2 

0    0-90 

Iftl    5    0 

0    0-74 

4    7    0 

0    066 

7    9    8 

0    0^ 

6    4    2 

0    008 

0    4    9 

0    O08 

OommittccM 

'£Bi4  16  11 

0    9-11 

1848  16  11 

0   6-80 

34  15    9 

0    818 

Price  LI»te    Printing.... 

1941    6    6 

0    7-92 

687    9    9 

0    9-64 

.... 

.... 

PosUffe  ...., 

191  19    8 

0    078 

191  19    8 

0    094 

Printing  and  Stationery.. 

8789  13    1 

1    384 

2199    6  10 

0  1O79 

48    7    4 

0    6-90 

Periodicalii 

98  19    3 

0    0-40 

76  18  11 

0    087 

0  18    2 

0    019 

trmvclling 

11W7  19    0 

8  11-69 

8980    6    7 

1    7-43 

417    4    9 

4    641 

fitomp. 

2140  14    9 

0    9-78 

1699  14    6 

0    800 

29    1    6 

0    3-78 

TM«iniiM  . 

161    8    2 

0    0^ 

109    4  11 

0    064 

17  11    4 

0    3-26 

lMn»Hmm. 

667  18    6 

0    2-72 

449    9    4 

0    9-21 

in  15    4 

0    2<« 

472    2  10 
1918    8    7 

0    1-98 
0    ISi 

8S8  18  10 
1344    5    8 

0    1-74 
0    MO 

0  10    0 
89    4    9 

0   006 

AdYOTt*.  and  Showoarda .. 

0    C-08 

"WtMatabeaf"  RMwrd  .. 

MOO    6    1 

0    97? 

1996  17    6 

0    9-79 

76  16    8  1    0    9-78 

Ytonii,  Rata*,  and  Tazea. . 

PovMT.  Water.   LighUng. 

and  Heating 

4186  10    9 
2167    8    7 

1    6-07 
0    8-84 

1367    8    7 
1166    3    8 

0    6-66 
0    5-79 

13  11  10       0    1-74 

7  16    1  1    0    099 

BxhibiUon  and  Congnaa.' 

889  19    1 

0    8-42 

613  16    0 

0    801 

....     !    .... 

Qoartariy  Maaliaga 

306    4    9 

0    1-26 

308  19    3 

0    1-88 

6  19    1 

0   089  1 

■mplo7«**PienIe 

88    S    0 

0    01M 

46  18    3 

0    098 

0  18    0 

0    019  1 

Lagal 

182  10    9 

0    0-54 

59    2    2 

0    099 

3    I     4  io    0-97 

••Aiinaal,'I911 

m    1    S 

0    0« 

166  19    9 

0   089 

6    6  11  1    0    081 

DiBiM-nMaa 

4666  19  11 

1    609 

300P    6    6 

1    9-76 

8U    1    7 

0  1097 

Rapain,  RwMwals.  dc  . . 

5286    8    7 

1    9-44 

9980    9  11 

1    9« 

469  17    9 

6   09S 

Tnamaaa 

1650    8    8 

0   M9 

968  12  10 

0    4^ 

15    2 

0    016 

Dapnofatkn:  Land  '....' 

079    6    8 

0   »97 

345    7    6 

0  i-m 

6  19    8 

0   O90 

Buildings.... 

6236  19    4 

9   1-40 

3070  17  10 

I    8-07 

18  18    8 

0   »48 

nxtiina.de.. 

9896    0    1 

0    9^ 

1384  19  10 

0    6-80 

94  16    7 

0   8-18 

laiaraat.  . 

93687  16    8 

7    888 

13069  11    4 

6    410 

188    1    2 

2   O'li 

TotaU 

147098    7    9 

60    *i» 

78816    1    8 

81    906 

3748  18    8 

99  *m 
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23ro,  Idll^-camtinu^. 

Z«OX9-3DOXr.                                         1 

ORAPBRY. 

WOOLLBKN  AND 
RKADT  MADKH. 

BOOTiAlID 

>non» 

«mM. 

iU00.1M. 

mMM. 

«taaj[ 

MV. 

^   «-    "^JT 

■sa- 

A..... 

■sar 

A-c. 

■ar 

iMio  It  1 ;  «  4« 

tm  14  10 

•.     4. 

86    094 

a    a.  i 
aif 1  6  1 

a.     4. 

m  aoo 

7844    8  11 

a.    a. 

11  im 

s  •  1     •   1« 

a  14  0 

a  i«8 

18    1    0 

0    If4 

iai7  7 

a  lit 

•  •  t    •  Hi 

0  8  a 

a  •m 

0    4    6 

0  an 

a  8  11 

a  aaa 

m   •   0      1    MB 

118  16    6 

8    T« 

«8  18    7 

8    Of! 

118    8    8 

8    M4 

Ml      4      t          <     IH« 

fUA    n    % 

l«  to^& 

in    7    u 

0     44C 

IS    a   H 

0    Ml 

«M  1&  >     a  fru 

800U    1 

*    006 

SMU  11 

Sll«» 

aw  11  6 

ima 

10    8    0 

0  9fn 

8    S    « 

0  aaa 

•  18    S 

0    Ml 

411  a 

a  an 

tm  isio 

la  m 

iai8  16  11 

81    4« 

t«6  IB    1 

U   a44 

laar  Ilia 

u  aaa 

tiaia  • 

1  a«B 

64    6    7 

1    Ml 

88  16    7 

0  11-86 

86    t  11 

1     1-88 

'(  «u 

0    Oft 

6    8  10 

0  i-aa 

C  11    1 

0    071 

7  11    1 

0    1-88 

II  « 

a  trU 

at  7   1 

0  rm 

rru  4 

a  aai. 

»•  • 

a  aaa 

not     0  MT 

8D    8    4 

a  4ai 

81    0  10 

0    Ml 

1*  M   t 

a  MB 

■iu  a 

I  a«a 

loa  8  1 

a  MB 

186    8    8 

1    M4 

■  U    f 

a    ir«T 

IN   4   V 

a  Ma 

41    0    0 

a  aaa 

7110   6 

.f«i 

•  711 

aMa 

ua  18  10 

T  ita 

886    1    a 

6  aai 

Mil 

6  utm 

MM* 

a  aaa 

Mi  10  10 

a  Iff 

m  I  a 

a  MB 

116    7    1 

8    008 

__ 

8  11-ai 

1       UN    t   t 

a  aaa 

ai  u  0 

a  6a4 

If  10    8 

0  »ai 

81    6    8 

0    4-8a 

Mil    4 

0    081 

8  18    6 

0    016 

7  18    6 

0    1<08 

0    1    1 

a  aai 

It    •    • 

a  11M 

4    7    8 

0    1116 

6    0    1 

0  a«8 

8  14  a 

a  i-aa 

aiii  • 

a  M« 

8    6    4 

a  Mi 

aia  4 

a  i« 

Mil   1 

a  an 

u  u  10    0  o«i 

8    8  11 

a  aai 

8    8   7 

a  aaa 

6    16 

a  •m 

Tn  14 11     1  iMi 

06    8    8 

4  aa4 

aai  a  a 

4  taa 

a4fu  a 

a  aao 

niuii 

a  tia 

HI  18  a 

4  aia 

aia  •  • 

t  a«4 

4»    1    1 

1  aai 

m  1  • 

1  tai 

laa  a  7 

1   0«B 

148  a  a 

1    MB 

188  17    8 

1  »u 

.       MB    •    • 

1  aaa 

106  11    8 

1  laa 

78   6   a 

aiM8 

m  loia 

1  waa 

uhm  a 

f  tfi 

4«I4    8 

aii« 

•14    8    4 

a  4«r 

fsa  a  a 

a  aaa 

mil  1 

8    Ml 

iNia  1 

a  a« 

an  au 

a  %m 

HI  11  7 

t  a4Pi 

4M  8  11    88  ooa 

1»7  14    8 

tr  lai 

aH6  6  a 

M    Mt 

man  1 

I7  1l« 

S108«    4    8   108  11-31 

10888  II    4 
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THE  SCOTTISH 
CO-OPERATIVE  WHOLESALE  SOCIETY 

LIMITED. 


BnroUsd  »Oth  April,  1868,  under  the  pravisiona  of  the  Industrial  and  Provident 
SooieUes  Act,  20th  August,  1867,  30  and  31  Vict.,  cap.  117,  sec.  4. 

JSusincss  Commcnccb  September  8tb,  1868. 

CENTRAL  OFFICES  AND  FURNITURE  WAREHOUSE: 

MORRISON  STREET,  GLASGOW. 


GROCERY  AND  PROVISION  WAREHOUSES: 

PAISLEY  ROAD.  CROOKSTON  AND  CLARENCE  STREETS, 

GLASGOW. 


DRAPERY  WAREHOUSE: 

DUNDAS.  WALLACE,  AND  PATERSON  STREETS,  GLASGOW. 


BOOT  AND  SHOE  WAREHOUSE : 

DUNDAS  STREET,  GLASGOW. 


SHIRT,  TAILORING,  WATERPROOF,   AND   AERATED  WATER 
FACTORIES: 

PATERSON  STREET,  GLASGOW. 


MANTLE  AND   UMBRELLA  FACTORIES 

DUNDAS  STREET,  GLASGOW. 


HAM^URING,  SAUSAGE  FACTORY,  AND  CARTWRIGHT 
DEPARTMENT: 

PARK  STREET,  K.P.,  GLASGOW. 


FACTORIES  FOR  BOOTS  AND  SHOES,  CLOTHING,  FURNITURE  AND 
BRUSHES,  PRINTING,  PRESERVES  AND  CONFECTIONS,  COFFEE 
ESSENCE,  TOBACCO,  PICKLES,  AND  TINWARE : 

SHIELDHALL,  neab  GOVAN,   GLASGOW. 
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Branches. 


LINKS  PLACE.  LKITH. 

ORANGE   PLACE.   KILMARNOCK. 

SEAGATE.   DUNDEE. 

HENRY  STREET.  ENNI8KILLEN.  IRELAND. 

FrRNITURE  WAREHOUSE.  DRAPERY  A  BOOT  SAMPLE 

ROOM—CHAMBERS  STREET.  EDINBURGH. 

CHANCErX>T   FLOUR  MILLS-EDINBURGH. 

JUNCTION  FLOUR  AND  OATMEAL  MILLS-  I  riTn 

REGENT  FLOUR  MILLS-GLASGOW 

SOAP  WORKS-GRANGEMOUTH. 

ETTRICK   TWEED   MILLS-SELKIRK. 

HOSIERY  FACTORY— LBITH. 

DRESS  SHIRT  FACTORY  AND  LAUNDRY-PAISLEY. 

FISH-CURING  WORKS-ABERDEEN. 


Crbamrriks 

II  »-ENNISKILLEN,  BELNALi:*  K   (.(>L\ 

Kl.Oi  .  COURT,  S.  BRIDGE,  GARD.NKKS  cKu^S. 

BLACKLION,  GLENFARNE.  MONEAH; 
BLADNOCH  and  WHITHORN,  WIGTOWNSHIRE.  N.B. 


CALDERWOOD  ESTATE  and  RYELANDS  MILK  CENTRE, 
L.\NARKSHIRE. 


Bankers : 

THE   UNION   BANK   OF  SCOTLAND   LIMITED. 
Head  Offices: 


GLASGOW:                            LONDON:  KDINIU  lii.H 

Ixoiux  Snucrr.                02.  ComxBUX,  E.C  Gbomb  SnuuR. 

General  Manager :               Manager :  Manager : 

AUTIUHC  IVi;AlHhNKM      i:|  <^i:«.i    1   v;x'<nT  w  { IXIAM  QBAHAM. 
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General  Committee. 


President : 
Mr.  ROBERT  STEWART,  ••  Endrick,"  Percy  Drive,  Giffnock. 

Secretary: 
Mr.  JOHN  PEARSON,  "Beochdale,"  Fenton  Street,  Alloa. 

Directors: 

Mr.  PETER  GLA8SE 185,  Byres  Road,  Glasgow. 

Mr.  THOMAS  LITTLE  ....   264,  Scott  Street,  Galashiels. 
Mr.  WILLIAM  R.  ALLAN..   47,  Balhousie  Street,  Perth. 

Mr.  JAMES  YOUNG 34,  New  Street,  Musselburgh. 

Mr.  JAMES  WILSON "Helenbank,"  Victoria  Street,  Dunfermline. 

Mr.  GEORGE  THOMSON..   17,  Stevenson  Street,  Kilmarnock. 

Mr.  ALEX.  B.  WEIR "  Drhoma,"  Paisley  Road,  Barrhead. 

Mr.  C.  W.  MACPHERSON..   64,  Hamilton  Place,  Edinburgh. 

!klr.  T.  B.  STIRLING   Yew  Cottage.  Middloton  Street,  Alexandria. 

Mr.  WM.  QALLACHER. ...  63,  Montgomery  Street,  Larkhall. 


Sub'Committees: 

(1)   FlHAHCE   AKD   PbOPEBTY — 

Messrs.  GLASSE,  WILSON,  YOLT^G,  and  ALLAN. 
Conveners:  Mr.  Glassb  (Finance).    Mr.  Wilson  (Property). 

(3)  Gbocbbt:  Distributive  and  Productive — 

Messrs.  STEWART,  WEIR,  LITTLE,  and  MACPHERSON. 
Conveners :  Mr.  Stewart  (Distributive).  Mr.  Macpheeson  (Productive). 

(8)  Dbapbby  and  Fubnishino:  Distributive  and  Productive — 

Messrs.  PEARSON,  THOMSON,  STIRLING,  and  GALLAGHER. 
Conveners:  Mr.  Pearson  (Distributive).    Mr.  Thomson  (Productive). 


The  President  is  ex  officio  a  member  of  all  Sub-Committees. 


Auditors: 

Mr.  JNO.  MILLEN,  Rutherglen.       |    Mr.  ROBT.  J  SMITH,  C.A.,  Glasgow. 

Mr.  WM.  H.  JACK,  F.S.A.A.,  Glasgow. 
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Officci 

Accoununi : 

rs  of  the 

Society. 

CAshier: 

Mr    HnHKItT  M  v(M\T<)8H 

OhMgOW. 

Buyers,  ^c 

Nfr    Ai  r.AN  GRAY.  Olai«ow. 

1 

Orootry  and  Protiikmt 

.  .Olamiow 

.Mr.  E.  ROSS. 

.Mr.  JOHN  Mc.IK)NALD. 

.Mr.  M.  Mc.CALLUM 



.Mr.  A.  S.  HUOGW 

.Lnmi 

.Mr.  PETER  ROI 

.Mr.  WILLIAM  Mr  ...^nr.N. 

.Mr.  A.  W.  JOHNSTONE. 

.  Kii.mah:«ock  . 

.Mr.  DAVID  CALDWELL. 

.Mr.  WM.  DRUMMOND. 

.DUVOBB   .... 

.Mr.  JAMES  WILKIK. 

.Olaioow 

.Mr.  JOHN  Mc.INTYRE. 

.LcrrH 

.Mr.  HUGH  CAMPBELL. 

.  .Olaioow 

.Mr.  WILLIAM  DUNCAN. 

Provision* 

.ElTKIEKIIXSir. 

.Mr.  WILLIAM  WHYTE. 

Pnmm  Works  

.  Of.AHOOW .... 

.Mr.  N.  ANDERSON. 

Chomieal  D<|mrtm»nt    . . 

.Mr.  A.  GEBBIE. 

^bftooo  Fkotory 

.Mr.  THOMAS  HARKNB8& 

Flour    HUI»-ChMM»loi    mid 

(         ..        •  •  •  . 

.Mr.  WM.  F.  STEWART. 

.Mr.  JAMES  TIERNEY. 

Mill    Junction 

'  RUIXBUROH      . 

.Mr.  JOHN   PAISLEY. 

So«p  Work! 

.  .Graxoemocth 

Mr.  J.  A.  PENNY. 

Printing  *  Slitionary  l>»pt.. . 

..Olamow 

.Mr.  DAVID  CAMPBELL. 

Drnperv  Dopartmont 

Mr.  DAVID  GARDINER 
.Mr.  J.  McGILCHRIST. 

AasiftUnt 

fi                                       »•                                     M 



.Mr.  WM.  ALLAN. 

Furniture  Depttftinent    

(     

(AMletant.... 

.Mr.  WILLIAM  MILLER. 
..Mr.  THOMAS  FEN  WICK. 

..Eduibubor 

.Mr.  GEO.  CARSON. 

Boot  Mid  Shoe  D«»|MrUueut   . . 

Uialatant.... 

..Mr.  P.  M    •'^Hr  .ANE, 
..Mr.  J. 

Ettriok  TwMd  A  Blanket  MUU 

.Mr.  ALl..  .w    *.i.At'MON'T. 

Olaioow 

H                •  •  •  . 

.Mr.  WILLIAM  Mf  K    1  K 

BuUding  DepartniMit 

.Mr.  JAMES  DAVIDSON. 

EnginMring  A  Electrical  DepU. .  Olamow 

..Mr.  JAMES  STEWART. 

Oartlng  DepartaMnt 

.Mr.  JAMES  CALDWELL. 

.Mr.  T.  BURTON. 

Fifth  Curittc  Deoartmcnt  .... 

.  .ABKIU>KM?(    .. 

..Mr.  W.  C.  STEPHEN. 

Wheat  Buying  DepA>    

..WuariPBO 

Mr.  GEO.  FISHER. 

(Caxada)                                                    1 

Creameriee.... 

WlOTOWKtBlBB 

..Mr.  ROBERT  GREEN. 

Estate 

1  .Am^mwrnrntmrn 

..Mr.  J.  A.  DURNO. 
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Business  Arrangements. 


Registered  Office : 
MORRISON  STREET,  GLASGOW. 

Branches : 

LINKS  PLACE,  LEITH  ;    GRANGE  PLACE,  KILMARNOCK 

SEAGATE,  DUNDEE ; 

HENilY   STREET,  ENNISKILLEN,  IRELAND; 

LEMAN   STREET,  LONDON,  E. 


Societies,  to  which  our  trade  is  strictly  confined,  desirous  of  opening  an 
aooount  with  this  Society,  should  forward  a  copy  of  their  registered  Rules 
and  latest  balance  sheet ;  or,  if  but  recently  started,  a  statement  showing  the 
number  of  members,  value  of  shares,  amoimt  subscribed  for  and  paid  up, 
weekly  turnover  expected,  and  the  amount  of  credit  allowed,  if  any,  per 
member  in  proportion  to  the  capital  paid  up.  Should  these  particulars  be 
considered  satisfactory,  goods  will  be  supplied  on  the  following  terms : — The 
maximum  credit  allowed  is  fourteen  days,  and  interest  is  charged  quarterly 
on  all  in  excess  of  this  allowance  at  the  rate  of  2^  per  cent,  per  annum,  but  in 
where  the  debt  exceeds  one  month's  purchases  5  per  cent,  is  charged. 


Interest  at  the  rate  of  2^  per  cent,  per  annum  is  allowed  on  prepaid 
account*. 


The  Directors,  by  authority  of  the  general  meeting,  are  empowered  to  have 
the  books  of  societies  examined  whose  accounts  are  overdue,  and  to  take  the 
steps  to  protect  the  other  members  of  the  federation. 


Orders  for  goods  should  bear  the  price  or  brand  of  the  article  wanted,  the 
mode  of  transit,  and  name  of  station  to  which  the  goods  are  to  be  sent.  Orders 
for  the  diflerent  departments  should  be  on  separate  slips.  Goods  not  approved 
of  must  be  retamod  at  once  and  intact.  No  claim  for  breakage,  short  weight, 
Slc.,  can  be  entertained  unless  made  within  six  days  after  goods  are  received. 
Delay  in  delivery  should  be  a(  once  advised. 


Business  Premises 
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OWNED  BY 

THE  SCOTTISH 

CO-OPERATIVE    WHOLESALE 

SOCIETY    LIMITED. 

With  Diagrams  showing  Progress  of  Society 
since  Commencement. 


Scottish  Co-operative  Uibolesale  Society 
Limited. 


First  Central  Premises  owned  by  the  Society. 


nr'HE  vScottish  Co-operative  W^holesale  Society 
Limited  was  registered  in  April  1868,  and 
commenced  business  during  September  of  the 
same  year  in  rented  premises  in  Madeira  Court, 
Arg>'le  Street,  Glasgow.  During  1872  ground  was 
purchased  at  the  junction  of  Morrison  Street  and 
Paisley  Road,  and  to  the  Warehouse  erected  there, 
and  shown  on  this  page,  the  Society's  business 
was  transferred  in  1874.  The  whole  of  this 
gusset-shaped  piece  of  ground  was  acquired  by 
1882,  and  the  Warehouses  and  Offices  erected 
thereon  formed  the  Central  Premises  of  the 
Society,  119  Paisley  Road,  Glasgow,  until  the 
Morrison  Street  Premises  were  occupied  in  1897 
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Regristered  Office  and  Furntture  Warehouses 
95  Morrison  Street,  Glasgow. 

npHE  block  of  buildings  shown  on  the  opposite 
page  forms,  since  1897.  the  Central  Premises 
of  the  Scottish  Wholesale.  With  its  splendid 
facade  fronting  Morrison  Street,  and  occupying 
a  commanding  situation  close  by  the  river  Clyde, 
this  structure  forms  one  of  the  most  imposing 
features  of  street  architecture  in  the  southern 
part  of  Glasgow. 

Here  the  Central  Office,  with  its  staff  of  over 
two  hundred  clerks,  is  located.  This  occupies  the 
whole  of  the  first  floor,  the  ground  floor  giving 
accommodation  for  the  Board  Room.  Committee 
Rooms.  Grocer>'  Managers'  Rooms,  and  also  the 
Grocery  Department  Saleroom.  The  basement 
and  all  the  other  floors  in  the  front  building  are  { 

fully  occupied  by  the  Furniture  and  Furnishing 
Department  Showrooms.  Fronting  Clarence  Street 
—on  the  left  side  of  the  drawing,  and  to  the  rear 
of  the  main  building — is  a  block  extending  through 
to  Crookston  Street,  on  the  right  The  great  bulk 
of  this  space  is  devoted  to  warehouse  accom* 
modation  for  the  Grocery  Department,  and  here, 
also,  the  spacious  Clarence  Street  Hall  belonging 
to  the  Society  is  located. 


Grocery  and  Provision  "Warehouse,  Stationery 
Department,  etc.: 

Links   Place,   Lcith. 

T^INE  years  after  the  start  of  the  Wholesale 
in  Glasgow,  the  I^ith  Branch  was  opened 
(in  April  1877),  primarily  to  facilitate  the  handling 
of  Continental  produce,  but  it  was  soon  found 
advisable  to  add  a  full  stock  of  groceries.  This 
Branch  has  proved  of  great  service  and  utility 
in  dealing  with  retail  societies  in  the  East  of 
Scotland. 

Business  developments  soon  forced  it  out  of 
the  original  rented  premises  in  Constitution  Place, 
Leith,  and,  ground  having  been  secured  at  Links 
Place  in  May  1879,  the  first  portion  of  the 
buildings  here  shown  was  erected  by  the  Society. 
At  various  dates  extensive  alterations  and 
addition^  have  been  made  to  the  structure.  In 
addition  to  the  Grocery  Warehouse,  a  Stationery 
Department,  Aerated  Water  Factory  (started  1898) 
and  a  Ham-curing  Department  form  valuable 
adjuncts  of  this  Branch  of  the  Wholesale. 
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Grocery  and  Provision  Warehouse: 
Grange  Place,  Kilmarnock* 

T  ESS  than  a  twelvemonth  after  the  inauguration 
of  the  Branch  at  Leith,  it  was  decided  to 
open  a  Depot  in  Kilmarnock  to  deal  with  agri- 
cultural produce  of  all  kinds  in  Ayrshire  and 
surrounding  counties.  In  February*  1878  this 
Branch  was  opened,  and  its  career,  like  that  of 
most  other  ventures  of  the  Wholesale,  has  been 
unifonnly  prosperous. 

Intended  originally  as  a  store  from  whence 
cheese,  butter,  eggs,  etc.,  could  be  distributed  to 
retail  societies  to  the  orders  of  the  various 
Branches,  this  Depot  also  does  a  very  extensive 
trade  in  potatoes.  These  are  planted  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Department,  or  purchased  in 
the  fields  at  agreed-on  rates  per  acre,  for  the 
direct  supply  of  retail  shops.  A  very  large 
business  in  cheese  is  also  done. 


Grocery  and  Provision  Warehouse : 
Seagate^  Dundee. 

pOUR  years  elapsed  from  the  foundation  of  the 
Kilmarnock  Depot  before  another  Branch 
of  the  Wholesale  was  started.  This  time  the 
impelling  idea  was  to  provide  societies  in  the 
North  of  Scotland  with  a  convenient  centre  from 
which  to  obtain  supplies.  Dundee  was  fixed  on 
as  the  most  suitable  place,  and  there,  in  premises 
at  the  corner  of  Trades  Lane,  a  Branch  was 
opened  in  1881. 

Until  1906  business  was  successfully  conducted 
in  the  building  originally  occupied,  but  in  that 
year  a  disastrous  fire  swept  it  entirely  away,  and 
caused  the  Directors  to  find  a  site  elsewhere. 
Ground  was  soon  afterwards  purchased  in  Seagate, 
Dundee,  and  the  Warehouse  shown  opposite 
erected  and  opened  for  biisinoss  in  July  1909. 
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Central  Premises,  Enniskillen  Branch, 
Ireland. 

HTHE  growing  quantities  of  Irish  produce 
handled  by  the  Wliolesale  led  the  Directors 
at  an  early  date  to  consider  the  advisability  of 
establishing  a  Buying  Branch  or  Depot  in 
Ireland  for  collecting  the  produce  of  the  north- 
western districts.  After  careful  investigation, 
ICiuiiskillcn,  directly  communicating  with  London- 
derry and  Belfast  by  rail  and  thence  with  Glasgow 
by  an  admirable  service  of  steamers,  was  fixed  on 
as  the  most  suitable  centre.  In  premises  rented 
by  the  Society  in  that  town  a  Branch  was  started 
during  May  1885.  and  its  progress  since  has 
justified  the  choice  of  location. 

In  addition  to  a  thoroughly  up-to-date  Central 
Creamery  established  in  Z908,  there  are  now 
eight  Auxiliary  Creameries  belonging  to  the  Society 
within  a  range  of  ten  miles  of  Enniskillen.  The 
names  of  these  are  Moneah.  Gardner's  Cross.  Gola, 
S  Bridge.  Belnaleck.  Blacklion.  Glenfame.  and 
Florencecourt. 


Drapery  Warehouse,  Wallace  Street, 
Glasgow. 

npHE  Drapery  Department  was  started  on  28th 
December  1873,  in  a  comer  of  the  rented 
premises  first  occupied  by  the  Society  in  Madeira 
Court.  Argyle  Street.  Glasgow.  The  Warehouse 
now  occupied  in  Wallace  Street,  Dundas  Street, 
and  Paterson  Street,  and  shown  on  the  opposite 
page,  gives  a  fair  idea  of  its  growth  and  develop- 
ment during  the  intervening  years. 

The  Warehouse  at  the  present  time  is  divided 
into  thirty-nine  departments  dealing  with  every 
known  variety  of  drapery  goods.  Heating,  ven- 
tilating, and  sanitary  arrangements  are  of  the 
most  approved  description,  and  from  a  hygienic 
standpoint  the  Warehouse  meets  all  that  science 
at  present  demands.  This,  with  the  admirable 
planning  of  departments  and  the  up-to-date 
equipment,  justifies  its  claim  to  premier  position 
among  such  establishments. 

There  are  also  attached  to  the  Warehouse, 
Mantle,  Millinery,  and  Umbrella  Workrooms, 
while  the  allied  Productive  Departments  include 
the  Wool  Shirt  Factory,  Waterproof  Factory, 
Juvenile  Clothing  Factory,  Underclothing  Factory, 
and  Bespoke  Clothing  Factory,  Glasgow ;  the 
Ready-made  Clothing  Factory,  Artisan  Clothing 
Factor>\  and  Hosiery  Factory,  Shieldhall ;  Kttrick 
Tweed  and  Blanket  Mills,  Selkirk ;  the  Dress 
Shirt  Factory  and  Potterhill  Laundry,  Paisley  ; 
and  Hosiery  Factory,  Leith. 
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Drapery  Warehouse^  Wallace  Street, 
Glasgow. 


(ANOTHER     VIEW.) 


npHE  demand  for  increased  space  to  meet  the 
steady  growth  of  trade  in  Drapery  goods 
made  it  necessary  to  enlarge  the  Warehouse, 
and  the  extension  in  Pateraoa  Street,  which  was 
opened  in  June  1909.  is  shown  on  the  extreme 
right  of  the  picture. 

In  the  short  period  of  three  years  it  became 
apparent  that  more  accommodation  must  be 
found,  and  a  further  addition  is  now  (191 2)  in 
course  of  construction,  also  in  Paterson  Street. 
A  motor-car  is  seen  near  the  main  entrance  in 
Wallace  Street. 


Prcxiuctivc  Factories,  Paterson  Street, 
Glasgow. 

'X^ESE  buildings  are  given  over  solely  to 
production,  and  occupy  the  greater  portion 
of  the  west  side  of  Paterson  Street,  between 
Gloucester  Street  and  Scotland  Street.  Here 
accommodation  is  found  for  the  manufacture  of 
aerated  waters,  shirts,  underclothing,  juvenile 
clothing,  bespoke  clothing,  and  waterproof  goods. 
Originally  two-storied  only,  in  1908  another 
flat  was  added,  which  has  considerably  increased 
the  usefulness  of  the  buildings. 
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New   Stationery  Warehouse, 
Morrison  Street,  Glasgow. 

pf  the  year  1882  the  Stationery  Department 

commenced  in  a  small  portion  of  the  *'  gusset " 
buildings,  Morrison  Street.  As  business  increased, 
the  Department  was  removed  from  time  to 
time,  until,  in  the  year  1910,  the  Directors 
sought  and  obtained  power  to  proceed  with  the 
building  depicted  opposite  Situated  near  the 
principal  building  in  Morrison  Street,  the  erection 
was  completed  in  September  191 1,  and  at  once 
proved  of  great  service,  being  temporarily  utilised 
for  the  housing  of  the  Furniture  Departments 
burnt  out  in  the  fire  at  Morrison  Street,  3rd 
September  191 1.  Immediately  the  internal 
fittings  are  completed,  the  Department  will 
occupy  the  building,  and  work  is  expected  to  be 
in  full  operation  early  in  191 3. 


Furniture  and  Furnishing  Showrooms: 
Chambers  Street,  Edinburgh. 

npO  meet  the  requirements  of  societies  iii  the 
East  of  Scotland,  a  branch  of  the  Furniture 
and  Furnishing  Department  was  opened  in 
premises  secured  during  1898  in  Chambers  vStreet, 
Edinburgh.  In  these  is  stocked  a  full  range  of 
goods  similar  to  that  in  the  Central  Furnishing 
Warehouse,  Glasgow.  The  business  rapidly 
extended,  and  this  led  to  the  purchase  of  the 
adjoining  property  of  Minto  House — the  most 
distant  part  of  the  structure.  Transformed  to 
suit  the  requirements  of  the  trade,  the  whole 
building  now  forms  a  connected  and  spacious 
Warehouse. 
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S.C.W.S.   Productive   Works, 
Shieldhall^  Govan. 

nrHE  Shieldhall  Works  of  the  S.C.W.S.  afford 
a  vivid  and  impressive  illustration  of  the 
growth  of  Productive  Co-operation  and  the 
inherent  force  of  the  Co-operative  Movement  in 
Scotland. 

Situated  on  the  south  side  of  the  road,  between 
Glasgow  and  Renfrew,  and  about  three  miles 
from  the  Society's  Central  Offices,  it  is  claimed 
for  the  remarkable  hive  of  industry  now  estab- 
lished there  that  nowhere  else  in  this  countr>\  or 
any  other,  are  so  many  different  industrial 
operations  carried  on  within  one  common  gate- 
way. The  justice  of  this  claim  is  apparent  when 
it  is  recollected  that  the  production  of  the  various 
commodities  is  so  highly  specialised  as  to  call 
for  the  services  of  nearly  one  hundred  trades  or 
occupations.  There  are  now  fourteen  Factories 
in  operation,  employing  over  3,600  persons,  whose 
yearly  wages  bill  exceeds  £165,000,  and  who 
produce  goods  to  the  value  of  over  £909,000  per 
annum. 

In  the  planning  of  the  Works,  sanitation, 
ventilation,  and  good  health  conditions  have 
^hmys  been  insisted  on  :  and  these,  combined 
with  the  best  labour  conditions  in  the  trades 
represented,  place  the  Shieldhall  Works  in  a 
position  second  to  none  in  Scotland. 


New  Frontage  and  Printing  Department, 
Shieldhall. 

npHK  illustration  on  the  opposite  page  shows  I 

the    building    which    eventually    will    form  I 

the  street  front  for  Shieldhall.  The  gateway 
and  side  structures,  with  a  large  portion  of  the 
west  wing,  are  already  completed  ;  the  latter,  with 
the  whole  of  the  shaded  portion  to  the  right 
of  the  picture,  being  occupied  by  the  Printing 
Department. 

This  important  branch  of  the  Wholesale's 
industrial  enterprises  was  established  in  1887, 
and  transferred  to  Shieldhall  two  years  later. 
The  Department  has  extended  rapidly,  and  to 
the  original  letterpress  printing,  bookbinding  and 
paper-ruling,  paper-bagmaking,  lithographing, 
designing,  stereo  and  electrotyping,  machine 
typesetting,  and  paper-boxmaking  have  been 
added  in  the  order  given.  All  of  these  can  be 
seen  in  the  complex  establishment  of  to-day. 
The  forty-eight  hour  week  has  been  in  force 
since  1901,  and  at  the  present  time  (December 
1911)  there  are  441  persons  employed. 
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Boot  Factory,  Shieldhall. 

nrHE  Boot  Factory  is  the  largest  of  all  the 
Shieldhall  Departments  and  the  first  to  be 
established  there.  Started  originally  in  part  of 
what  is  now  the  Drapery  Warehouse,  Glasgow, 
it  has  expanded  with  very  great  rapidity,  and  at 
the  present  date  (191 1)  the  average  weekly 
output  stands  at  15,000  pairs  of  all  classes  of 
footwear,  or  nearly  750.000  pairs  in  a  working 
3rear. 

Every  kind  of  )xx>ts  and  shoes  for  men  and 
women,  boys  and  girls,  is  now  made,  the  quality 
ranging  from  strong,  heavy  boots  for  pit  or 
workshop  to  the  most  elegant  of  footwear. 
The  supply  of  leather  is  drawn  from  all  parts  of 
the  world,  that  for  pit  boots  coming  from  India, 
box  calf  from  Germany  and  the  Continent 
generally,  black  and  tan  glac^  Idd  chiefly  from 
America.  For  the  last-named  class  of  work  alone 
some  82,000  goatskins  are  required  annually. 
Altogether  nearly  200,000  hides  are  used  up  in 
the  course  of  a  twelvemonth,  apart  from  over 
300  tons  of  sole  leather. 

An  auxiUary  Factory,  where  special  attention 
is  given  to  the  manufacture  of  bo>*s'  and  girls' 
footwear  and  slippers,  is  situated  in  Adelphi 
Street,  Glasgow.  Equipped  with  every  modem 
labour-saving  appUance  and  machine,  the  Shield- 
hall Boot  Factory*  is  the  finest  and  largest  in 
Scotland.  At  December  19ZZ,  1,358 
employed  in  the  two  factories. 


Cabinet  Factory,  Shicldhall. 

AN  I'pholstery  Department,  inaugurated  by  the 
Wholesale  in  1882,  and  conducted  for  a 
time  under  the  aegis  of  the  Drapery  Department, 
was  tlie  beginning  of  the  furniture  trade  now 
done.  In  1884  a  Cabinet-making  Workshop  was 
opened  in  Houston  Street,  Glasgow  ;  and  here, 
with  a  complement  of  six  persons,  the  making 
of  furniture  was  begun. 

In  March  1888  the  scene  of  operations  was 
removed  to  Shieldhall,  to  the  first  part  of  the 
existing  Factory,  which,  by  addition  after  addition 
to  meet  the  growing  demands  of  the  trade,  has 
reached  the  dimensions  of  the  building  shown 
in  the  illustration.  It  ranks  among  the  largest 
of  its  kind  in  Scotland,  and  structural  alterations 
now  being  eflfected  will  place  it  in  the  forefront 
of  such  establishments.  It  has  a  floor  space  of 
over  two  acres,  a  complete  electric  installation 
for  power  and  light,  the  May-Oatway  fire-alarm 
system  throughout,  and  is  replete  with  the  latest 
appUances  for  facilitating  production. 

The  furniture  turned  out  from  this  Factory, 
which  includes  every  article  required  for  house, 
oflSce,  or  boardroom,  has  earned  a  name  for 
soundness  of  construction  and  beauty  of  design, 
and  received  the  well-merited  distinction  of  a 
Diploma  of  Honour  for  work  exhibited  at  Glasgow 
International  Exhibition  during  1901.  In  the 
Scottish  Historical  Exhibition,  held  in  Glasgow 
during  191 1,  the  magnificent  group  of  cases  and 
furniture  shown  by  the  S.C.W.S.  was  entirely 
produced  by  the  Cabinet  Factory,  Shieldhall. 
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Dining-Rooms  and  Ready-made  Clothing 
Factory,  Shieldhall. 

npHH  higher  i)art  of  the  buildings  shouti  here 
is  occupied  by  the  Dining  and  Recreation 
Rooms.  On  the  ground  floor  are  two  large 
Halls,  supplied  with  newspapers,  periodicals,  and 
other  means  of  recreation.  On  the  other  floors 
Directors'  and  Managers'  Dining  Rooms  and 
Halls  for  the  use  of  over  3.600  workers 
employe<l  at  Shieldhall  are  situated.  Meals 
can  be  obtained  there  at  rates  just  sufficient  to 
cover  cost  of  food  and  expenses  of  scr^^ce.  and 
these  facilities  are  largely  taken  advantage  of. 

The  Ready-made  Clothing  Factor>-  occupies  the 
long  range  of  building  to  the  rear  of  the  Dining 
Halls,  and  is  the  present-day  representative  of 
the  first  Clothing  Factory  of  the  Wholesale. 
This  was  started  in  188 1  in  Dundas  Street. 
Glasgow ;  was  removed  to  Wallace  Street. 
Glasgow,  soon  after ;  and  from  thence  to  Shield- 
hall. All  kinds  of  ready-made  clothing  for  men. 
youths,  and  boys  are  made  up  here,  immense 
quantities  being  turned  out  in  the  course  of  a 
year.  £ver>'  appliance  for  facilitating  work  has 
been  installed,  and  this  Factor>*  to-day  will  hold 
its  own  for  arrangement  and  equipment  with  the 
best  in  the  count r\'. 


Chancelot  Roller  Flour  Mills, 
Edinburgh. 

rjIKFERING  from  all  other  ventures  of  the 
Wholesale  in  the  magnitude  of  the  original 
undertaking,  Chancelot  Roller  Flour  Mills  repre- 
sent the  boldest  step  yet  taken  by  the  Society 
in  Co-operative  Production.  The  nature  of  the 
work  to  be  undertaken  precluded  the  possibility 
of  starting  in  a  smaU  way  ;  and  it  was  only 
after  mature  deliberation  that  the  Directors 
entered  on  the  scheme,  of  which  the  building 
shown  on  the  opposite  page  is  the  outcome. 
A  feu  of  fully  three  acres  having  been  secured  in 
Bonnington  Road,  Edinburgh,  it  was  decided  to 
erect  thereon  a  group  of  mills,  the  output  of 
which  would,  at  least,  approximate  to  the 
demand  likely  to  be  made  on  them. 

The  opening  ceremony  took  place  in  August 
1894,  and  the  opinion  was  freely  expressed  that 
these  Mills  were  the  finest  of  their  kind  in  this 
or  any  other  country.  From  the  start  the  Mills 
have  been  entirely  successful.  They  are  now 
fully  equipped  with  the  most  improved  milling 
machinery,  and  have  been  kept  running  night 
and  day  to  meet  the  great  demands  made  on 
their  productions. 
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Junction  Meal  and  Flour  Mills, 
Leith. 

nPHK  product  of  Chancvlot  Mills  met  with 
such  a  favourable  reception  that  it  t>ecanie 
ncccssan*  to  devise  some  plan  for  rapidly 
augmenting  supplies.  The  Directors  therefore 
gave  their  attention  to  the  problem,  a  solution 
for  which  was  found  by  the  purchase  of 
Junction  Meal  and  Hour  Mills,  Leith.  in  August 
1897.  These  important  Mills  are  in  tlie  immediate 
\acinit>*  of  Chancelot  Mills,  and  as  an  investment 
they  have  proved  lx»th  satisfactory'  and  profitable. 
Since  acquiring  these  Mills,  and  to  cope  unth 
the  demand  for  Scotland's  staple  food,  the 
Oatmeal  Mill  has  been  entirely  remodelled  and 
extended.  About  1.200  sacks  of  flour  are  pro- 
duced per  week,  and  the  milling  of  pod  barley 
is  also  carritMl  011 


Regent  Roller  Flour  Mills, 
Glasgow. 

n['HE  demand  made  on  the  products  of  the  two 
Mills  already  mentioned  justified  the  existence 
of  anotlier,  and  the  question  of  building  or  acquir- 
ing one  was  immediately  taken  up.  As  a  result, 
arrangements  were  made  with  Messrs  John  Ure 
&  Son,  the  proprietors,  and  in  November  1903, 
Regent  Mills,  Glasgow,  were  purchased  from  that 
firm  by  the  Society,  and  business  began  in  the 
following  year. 

Situated  on  the  banks  of  the  classic  Kelvin, 
the  stor>'  of  these  Mills  runs  back  to  medieval 
times.  For  three  and  a  half  centuries  the  old 
Regent  Mills  were  in  possession  of  the  Bakers' 
Incorporation  of  Glasgow,  but  being  burned  down, 
in  1886  they  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Messrs 
Ure,  by  whom  they  were  entirely  rebuilt  and 
enlarged  to  something  like  their  present  dimensions. 
Being  in  good  order,  production  commenced 
immediately  the  transfer  was  completed.  Various 
alterations  and  additions  have  since  been  made, 
and  the  Mills  now  rank  among  the  best  equipped 
in  the  country. 

The  total  productive  capacity  of  the  three  Flour 
Mills  owned  by  the  Society  approaches  12,000 
sacks  per  week,  or  over  600,000  sacks  per 
working  year. 


Grain  Elevators,  Winnipeg, 
Canada. 

AS  may  be  understood,  the  amount  of  ^rain 
necessary  to  keep  three  Mills  with  the 
working  capacity  of  those  just  described  in  full 
operation  is  very  large.  This  fact  soon  led  the 
Directors  to  consider  the  question  of  arranging 
to  purchase  the  raw  material  as  near  the  first 
source  as  possible,  and,  as  a  result,  a  buyer  was 
appointed  in  1906  and  an  office  taken  in  Winnipeg, 
Canada,  the  capital  of  the  vast  wheat-growing 
regions  of  that  Colony. 

From  its  inception  the  step  has  proved  satis- 
factory, and  six  large  Elevators,  each  capable  of 
storing  30,000  bushels  of  wheat,  have  been  erected 
at  a  cost  of  over  £1,000  each.  From  these  the 
grain  is  forwarded  as  required  to  the  Terminal 
Elevators  at  Port  Arthur  and  Fort  William,  and 
shipped  from  thence  to  this  countr>'  via  Montreal 
when  the  St  Lawrence  is  open,  or  from  ports  on 
the  Atl.uitic  seaboard  during  the  winter  season. 


Ettrick  Tweed  and  Blanket  Mills, 
,  Selkirk. 

A  FTER  being  carried  on  for  some  years  by  the 
Scotch  Tweed  Manufacturing  Society,  the 
shareholders  unanimously  agreed  to  the  transfer 
of  the  business  to  the  WTiolesale  Society.  Details 
of  the  bargain  having  been  settled  and  matters 
amicably  arranged,  these  extensive  Mills  became 
the  property  of  the  Scottish  Co-operative  Wholesale 
Society  in  1895. 

Since  then  the  Society  has  cleared  the  Mills 
of  all  old  types  of  looms  or  machinery,  and 
substituted  in  their  place  the  most  up-to-date 
apphances.  The  result  has  been  evident  in  the 
reputation  rapidly  attained  among  Co-operative 
societies  by  the  products  of  the  Mills,  Ettrick 
tweeds  and  blankets  being  held  in  high  esteem 
throughout  Co-operative  Scotland.  Quite  recently, 
for  the  making  of  all  classes  of  hosiery  yams, 
spinning  machinery  of  the  latest  type  was 
introduced,  and  a  large  proportion  of  the  yams 
used  in  the  S.C.W.S.  Hosiery  Factory  is  procured 
from  these  Mills. 
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Soap  Works,  Grangemouth. 

T7ARLV  in  1896  the  Directors  decided  to  include 
the  industry  of  soapniakin^  within  the  scheme 
of  the  Society's  operations,  and,  suitable  ground 
having  been  secured,  the  buildings  shown  on  the 
opposite  pagt  were  erected,  and  work  commenced 
at  Grangemouth  Soap  Works  in  October  1897 

The  keen  competition  in  this  trade,  the 
prejudice  in  favour  of  other  soaps,  and  the 
difficulty  of  producing  an  article  which  would 
prove  generally  ]X)pular.  seriously  hampered  the 
progress  of  tliis  Department  in  its  earlier  years. 
Gradually,  however,  the  productions  rose  in  general 
esteem,  until  at  the  present  time  a  ver>'  high 
percentage  of  retail  societies'  trade  goes  to 
Grangemouth.  Apart  from  the  ordinary  soaps 
and  cleansing  preparations  for  household  use, 
high-dass  toilet  soaps  now  fonn  an  important 
branch  of  the  manufactures.  Extensive  alterations 
and  additions  have  been  made  at  various  times, 
and  the  Soap  Works,  equipped  with  the  latest 
machinery  and  appliances,  are  in  ever>'  respect 
thoroughly  up-to-date. 


Hosiery   Factory,   Leith. 

(OLD    DRESS    SHIRT    FACTORY.) 

nPHH    building    (shown    opposite)    was    erected 

for  the  manufacture  of  dress  shirts — on  a 

portion    of   the   ground    acquired   with    Junction 

Mill — work  being  commenced  in  December  1901. 

In  order  to  avoid  smoky  atmosphere,  and 
obtain  an  abundant  supply  of  water,  the  Laundry 
connected  with  the  Factory  was  removed  to 
Barrhead  in  1904,  and  again,  in  1909,  to  more 
suitable  premises  at  Paisley.  In  the  present 
year  (191 2)  it  was  decided  to  transfer  the  Factory 
also  to  that  town,  and  the  productions  are  now 
being  manufactured  and  finished  under  one  roof 
at  Potterhill,  Paisley. 

The  building  has  since  been  fitted  for  the 
manufacture  of  hose  and  half-hose,  which 
formerly  were  made  at  the  Hosiery  Factory, 
Shieldhall. 


Creamery  and  Margarine  Factory, 
Bladnoch,  Wig^townshire. 


npO  cope  with  the  demand  for  supplies  of  fresh 
butter,  and  also  with  a  view  to  the  manu- 
facturing of  margarine.the  Creamer>'  and  Margarine 
Factory  here  shown  was  erected  at  Bladnoch. 
Wigtownshire,  during  1899.  At  a  later  date  an 
Auxiliary  Creamery,  situated  at  Whithorn  in  the 
same  shiie.  was  opened.  Placed  in  the  midst  of 
a  purely  agricultural  district,  where  the  desirable 
adjuncts  of  clear  atmosphere  and  absence  of  dust 
or  smoke  help  the  purity  of  the  products,  these 
Creameries  have  proved  very  successful. 

Complete  electrical  installations  have  been  fitted 
up,  and  the  machiner>'  is  of  the  latest  type. 
Consignments  of  the  productions  are  forwarded 
direct  to  societies  daily,  as  ordered,  and  extensive 
Piggeries  have  also  been  established. 


Fish-Curing  Works,  Aberdeen. 

n^HE  growing  trade  in  fresh  and  cured  fish  led 
the  Directors  of  the  S.C.W.S.  to  consider  tlie 
advisability  of  undertaking  this  industry,  and,  in 
1899,  Fish-Curing  Works  were  started  at  Al^erdeen, 
the  largest  fishing  centre  on  the  East  Coast  of 
Scotland.  The  original  rented  premises  were  soon 
found  inadequate  for  the  requirements  of  the 
Department,  and,  later,  ground  was  leased  from 
the  Aberdeen  Harbour  Trust  and  the  buildings 
shown  on  the  opposite  page  erected. 

From  this  Depot  boats  are  engaged  at 
Scalloway,  I^rwick,  and  other  ports,  and  the 
catch  of  these  goes  direct  to  the  Curing  Works. 
In  addition  to  this,  large  purchases  of  fish  are 
made  daily  at  the  public  market.  These  are 
immediately  transferred  to  the  \\liolesale's 
premises,  cleaned,  sorted,  packed,  and  sent  off 
so  expeditiously  as  to  be  on  sale  in  retail  societies' 
shops  all  over  Scotland  the  following  morning. 
A  very  successful  trade  is  now  done,  over  2,200 
tons  of  fish  being  dealt  with  annually. 

The  rendering  of  cod  liver  oil  is  now  assuming 
considerable  importance,  and  at  the  Works  a 
thoroughly  up-to-date  plant  for  this  purpose  has 
been  fitted  up.  The  oil  thus  extracted  is  taken 
up  by  the  Society's  Chemical  Department,  and, 
after  being  treated  there,  is  sent  out  to  societies 
in  the  form  of  emulsion 
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Dress  Shirt  Factory  and  Laundry, 
Pottcrhill,  Paisley. 

npHIS  industry  was  commenced  in  October 
190Z,  at  Leith,  in  a  building  erected  for 
the  purpose,  un  u  site  acquired  with  Junction 
Mill.  A  pure  atmosphere  and  abundant  water 
supply  being  neces8ar>'  for  the  finishing  of  white 
goods,  the  l^undr>'  was  removed  to  Barrhead 
in  X()04.  In  iqoc)  more  suitable  premises,  known 
as  Stoneticld  Mills.  Pottcrhill.  Paisley,  were 
purchased,  and  the  laundry  was  removed  there. 

Three  years  later  (1912)  the  Kactor>-  was  also 
brought  from  l^eith.  and  now  the  goods  -dress 
shirts,  collars,  and  fronts — are  manufactured  and 
Hnished  in  tlie  building  shown  opposite. 

While  managed  and  tinance<I  by  the  S.C.W.S. 
Ltd..  the  Department  is  worked  under  an 
arrangement  with  the  C.W.S.  Ltd..  Manchester, 
whereby  protits  or  lasses  are  allocated  to  each  in 
proportion  to  purchases.  It  is  understood  that 
every  possible  support  be  given  by  the  latter, 
and  this  has  been  loyally  adhered  to. 

The  vacated  building  in  I«eith  is  now  occupied 
as  an  additional  Factory  for  the  manufacture  of 
hose  and  half-hose. 


Calderwood  Castle  and  Estate, 
Lanarkshire. 

"pX"  virtue  of  i)owers  entrusted  to  the  Directors 
to  acquire  in  Scotland  (or  in  Ireland)  such 
estates  or  lands  as  would  be  available  for  fruit- 
growing and  general  agriculture,  the  rich  and 
])eautiful  estate  of  Calderwood,  lying  about  eight 
miles  east  of  (jlasgow,  passed  in  1904  into 
l)ossession  of  the  Scottish  Co-operative  Wholesale 
Society. 

The  ICstate  extends  to  1,113  acres,  and  includes 
the  village  of  Maxwellton.  About  half  of  it  is 
let  as  farms,  and  of  the  remainder  350  acres  have 
already  been  devoted  by  the  Society  to  farming 
and  the  cultivation  of  fniit,  vegetables,  flowers,  and 
plants.  One  and  a  half  acres  have  been  laid  out 
for  the  rearing  of  tomatoes  under  glass  ;  and  a 
rhubarb-house  covering  half  an  acre  has  l>een 
erected  for  growing  the  early  or  forced  variety  of 
that  plant. 

Self-contained  cottages  have  been  erected  by 
the  Society  near  the  village  of  Maxwellton,  and 
the  capability  of  the  Ivstate  generally  is  receiving 
the  careful  attention  of  the  Directors. 
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Terms  of  Membership. 


EXCERPT  FROM   SOCIETY'S  RULES. 


Admission  of  Members  and  Application  for  Sharbs. 

The  Society  shall  congist  of  such  Go-operative  Societies  registered  under 
the  Industrial  and  Provident  Societies  Act,  or  any  employ^  of  this  Society 
who  is  over  twenty-one  years  of  age,  as  have  been  admitted  by  the 
Committee,  subject  to  the  approval  of  a  general  meeting  of  the  Society;  but 
no  society  trafficking  in  intoxicating  liquors  shall  be  eligible  for  membership 
in  the  Society,  and  each  admission  must  be  entered  in  the  minute  book 
of  the  Society.  Every  application  for  membership,  except  in  the  case  of 
employte,  must  be  sanctioned  by  a  resolution  of  a  general  meeting  of  any 
society  making  such  application,  and  the  same  must  be  made  in  the  form  as 
on  next  page,  said  form  to  be  duly  attested  by  the  signature  of  the  president, 
Mcretary,  and  three  of  the  members  thereof,  and  stamped  with  such  society's 
seal.  Every  society  making  application  shall  state  the  number  of  its  members, 
and  take  up  not  less  than  one  share  for  each  member,  and  shall  increase  the 
number  annually  as  its  members  increase,  in  accordance  with  its  last  return  to 
the  Registrar;  but  no  member  other  than  a  society  registered  under  the 
Industrial  and  Provident  Societies  Act  shall  hold  an  interest  in  the 
funds  exceeding  £50.  It  shall  be  in  the  option  of  any  society  to  apply  for 
shares  in  excess  of  their  individual  membership  at  any  time;  such  applications 
shall  be  signed  by  the  president,  secretary,  and  three  members  of  committee, 
but  the  granting  of  such  excess  shares  shall  be  at  the  discretion  of  the 
Committee  of  this  Society. 

Any  employ^  applying  for  membership  must  apply  for  not  less  than  five 
shares. 

Capital  :   How  Paid  Up. 

The  capital  of  the  Society  shall  be  raised  in  shares  of  twenty  shillings 
each,  which  shall  be  transferable  only ;  every  member,  society,  or  employ^,  on 
admission,  shall  pay  the  sum  of  not  less  than  one  shilling  on  each  share  taken 
up,  and  the  unpaid  portion  of  the  shares  may  be  paid  by  dividends,  or  bonus, 
and  interest ;  but  any  member  may  pay  up  shares  in  full  or  in  part  at  any 
time. 


WktrmM,  &if  a  rmoluiim  0/  th4 CcMipwwKM 

of iiwoB  rmolvtd  to  lolw  «|p fJ^vw^Mnf 

cm4  than  of  liMnly  §kiUimp§  for  mek  mmmhtr),  taiA  tkmm  Uim^ 
tramt/mmbU,  in  tk*  5l(«ttis^  Co  •prrstitif  rnktUmU  ••dttf 
Vtadlti.  amd  lo  acotpt  Urn  tamts  on  lAo  Unm*  amd 
9p§ei/Ud  m  th4  RuU$.  BxmtUd  uttdmr  iM^maiof  tks 
th§..,,dayo/..  AtUaUdby 

TkrmMmmhtn. 


BENEFITS   DERIVED   FROM   MEMBERSHIP. 

(a)  Tb«  lUbililx  of  the  mamber  is  limit«d,  oAoh  nMmbw  btiac  only 
fMponsiblo  (or  tba  taIuo  o(  ibo  tbArM  bold. 

(6)  Member*  raodT*  double  tbe  rate  of  dividend  on  porch hm  paid  to  boo- 

(c)  Sbftre  oapiUU  ia  paid  5  per  oent  per  annom. 

(d)  Mombert  bAT«  %  ahare  in  tbe  manegmnml  of  tba  Whnlaili  in  pro- 
portion to  tbe  amoont  of  goodi  boogbt,  m  each  eooiety  baa  ooa  Tola  la  right 
of  mamberabip,  one  (or  tbe  flrvt  £1,600  wortb  o(  goods  boogbt,  and  ooa  oIImt 
additional  Tote  (or  avary  oomplata  £9,000  of  poiobaaaa  tbartaflor. 

Thaaa  advantagaa,  added  to  tba  apaeial  baoaAla  aaaoiad  bjr  tba  leading 
position  of  tbe  Wboleoale,  will,  we  trast,  indooe  sociatiaa  aa  jat  ooo-maaiban 
to  eartfolly  reoonsidar  tba  qoastion,  and  take  tba  oaeaiMffy  alapa  to  aaoosa  lo 
tbair  mambara  tba  full  banaau  of  oo^ipacatiTa  dSstribotioo. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

AU  letters  most  be  addraaaed  to  tba  Sooiaty.  and  not  to  ladhridaaliL 
Addfasaad  anvalopaa  are  rappUad  at  eoat  ptioa.  Saparala  slips  oogbt  to  ba 
oaad  for  the  difliffaot  dapartmaota— tba  AooooBlaot's,  Oroeacy  aod  ProtWoo, 
Diapary,  Boot  aod  Sboa,  Pomitiiri.  Tba  slipa  ean  all  be  iooloaad  io  tba  ooa 
enrelope.  Attention  to  tbia  simple  role  will  greatly  fadlHaU  the  iiipilBb  of 
goods  aod  antora  promptitude  in  aoswariog  ioqoiriaa ;  it  wiU  abo  aid  lo  tba 
ftlairiflcatioo  of  tba  letters  (or  laiiriea  io  aoy  eaaa  of  irregularity  or 
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Cash  Remittance. 


ChequsM  must  bs  mads  payable  to  the  Society. 

LIST  OF  BRANCHES  OF  THE  UNION  BANK  OF 
SCOTLAND  LIMITED. 


H«An  OrncBs:— Glasgow,  Imoram  Strkbt;    Edinbuboh,  Okorob  Stbkst. 
LoMDOM  Office  :— 62,  Gormhill,  E.G. 


GMttoSizMt 
Fiahmarkat. 


Holbam. 
Torry. 


AlTA. 

Aidrtohaif. 


Ajr. 


BuThUL 
Ihithf  W> 


Blair>AlboU  (sab  to  PiUocbry). 


of  Allan. 

Banffsbira. 

liowa. 
Douglas. 


Ourabe 


Ooatbridn. 

Collen. 
Dalbeattie. 
Dairy,  Galloway. 
Danrcl  (sob  to  Oalston). 


Oold«B  Aora. 

Ooiiia  Markets 
(open  on  Taesdays 
and  Wednesdars- 
•ab  to  HaymarketX 

Uaymarkoi. 

Hnatar  Sqoan. 


BRANCHES; 

Edinburgb,  Lotbian  Road. 
M  Momingside. 

„  Marrayfleld. 

„  NewinrtOD. 

„  North  Merohiston. 

„  Norton  Park. 

PienbiU. 
M  8'th  Momingside. 

Elgin. 

EUon. 

Enrol. 

Focbabert. 

Forfar. 

Fraserburgh. 

Oalston. 

Qatehouse. 

Oirran. 

Glasgow,  Anderston. 

„         Battlefield. 

n        Bridgeton  Cross. 

H         Buchanan  Street. 

M        Charing  Cross. 

M         Cowcaddens. 

„         Dennittoun. 

M         Eglinton  Street. 

H         Hillhead. 

M        Hope  Street. 

„  Hyndland. 

M        Kinning  Park. 
Maryhill. 

M         PoUoksbaws  East. 

„         St.  Vincent  Street. 

M         Sbawlands. 

n         Springbum. 

„         Stockwell. 

«        Tradeston. 

„        Trongate. 

M        Union  Street 
Olenoraig,  Fife  (open  on  Mon- 
days, Wednesdays,  and  Satur- 
days-sob to  Locbgelly). 
Goorock. 
Goran. 
Greenock. 
Hamilton. 
Helensburgh. 
Hontly. 
Inveraray. 
Inverness. 


Irrine. 

Jolnurtone. 

Keith. 

KiUin. 

Kilmarnock. 


Rioearton. 


Kincardine. 

Kirkoaldy. 

Kirkwall. 

Kirriemuir. 

Ladybank. 

Largs. 

Larkhall. 

Leith. 

n      Leith  Walk. 

Lerwick. 

Leslie. 

LochgeUv,  Fifesbire. 

Lochgilphead. 

Macdoft 

Maybole. 

Meams  (sub  to  Barrhead). 

MiUport. 

Moffat. 

MoniaiTe. 

Motherwell. 

New  Aberdour  (open  on  Mon- 
days and  Fridays  —  sub  to 
Rosehearty). 

New  PiUligo. 

Paisley. 

„       Wellmeadow. 

Partick. 

Perth. 

Peterhead. 

Pitlochry. 

Port-Glasgow. 

Portsoy. 

Renfrew. 

Rosehearty. 

St.  Margaret's  Hope,  Orkney. 

Scalloway,  Shetland  (sub  to 
Iverwick). 

Shettleston. 

Stewarton. 

Stirling. 

Stonehottse. 

Straohar,  Lochfyne  (open  on 
Tharsdays-snb  to  Inveraray) . 

Stranraer. 

Stratbaven. 

Stromness. 

Tarbert,  Lochfyne. 

Tarland. 

TbomhilL 

Thornton,  Fife  (open  on  Mon- 
days and  Market  Days— sob 
to  Kirkcaldy). 

Tillicoultry. 

Tollcross  (Glasgow). 

Troon. 

Turriff. 

Wick. 
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CHANCBLOT  FLOUR  MILL,  EDINBURGH. 
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EMPLOYES. 


NUMBER  OF  EMPLOYES.  JUNE  9»rH.  1919. 

DimuBOTTnt  DcTAimrKim. 

a«n«Al  OAm  ...  .  QliigBw     <51 

Hrootry I^*) 

MAtioiMrj...  IH 

I'uOo    10 

1  .uU«  Buying 7 

1  •*!    8 

I  >r»per7  (lUnUe  and  MilUnery  Workrooms  inelodMi)    .  456 

»■-»    lU 

ro 149 

iod  Foddrr  888 

14 

14 

> T 

Dining-room..  ••• • •••« ^  IT 

ShleldhaU    IS 

1,490 

Lftith— Warehouji*  .108 

„         Carting  Depanmeni  71 

Kilmarnock i3 

Dondae , 7 

Enniakillan  and  CreameriM 108 

Edinborgb— Ghambert  Street 85 

OrtaDOOK — Sugar  Forwarding 1 

London — Drapenr  OAoa    9 

Winnipeg  (Canadft)—Wh«at  Ba}ring  ..  .4 

860 

PBODOCTIYB    DBPAKTMKim. 

Boot  FMtory.  Currying.  Ac ShialdbaU  l/Ml 

Parkriaw OlMfOW  940 

Clothing  Fkotory  (Baady-made)    faiWMhall  4S« 

(BMpoke)  and  Caps Olaagow  ST5 

Woollen  Shirt  Factory ^  178 

rndarolothing  Factory    «•  166 

Hosiery  Factory    ShialdbaU  650 

Clothing      ..          (Artiam) ^  IT6 

JnvoDilc  Clothing  Factory ••••••  Olaagow  40 

Mantle  Factory     .' 76 

Waterproof  Faolory 61 

Umbrella  Factory    • 9 

HatFactocy • 7 

Saddlan*  Shop 10 

Carried  forward 4.196 

10 
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NUMBER  OF*  EMPLOYES,  JUNE  29th,  1912. 


Pbodcctivb  DKPABfnaum—eorUintud.  CoII©cUt« 

ToUU. 
Brought  forward 4,798 

Cabinet  Faotory    .                    ShioldhoU  239 

Bnub  Factory „  46 

Tinwaro     „   '                „  96 

Soale  Re^r . .           Glasgow  18 

ttngineonng  Dopartmout    Shieldhall  68 

Motor  Engioeenog  Department  . .                 Olaagow  10 

Elaotrioal  Department    82 

Cartwriflht  Shop 28 

Hone  Shoeing „  6 

Printing  Department Shieldhall  429 

Preeerye  Factory 199 

Confection     79 

Coffee  Essence  Factory 67 

Pickle  Factory „  81 

Chemical  Department    ,  182 

Tobacco  Factory „  184 

Miscellaneous „  H 

Sausacm  Factory  Glasgow  26 

Ham  Curing „  24 

Leith  12 

Ateated  Water  Factory                    Glasgow  GO 

Leith  9 

Stirling  12 

„             „            „          Dunfermline  12 

Chancelot  Mills    Edinburgh  94 

Junction      „ Leith  49 

Regent          „        Glasgow  90 

Ettrick          „        . .                           Selkirk  190 

Dress  Shirt  FactorN                       Leith  191 

Laundry Potterhill  93 

Soap  Works   Grangemouth  102 

Farm— Camtyne Glasgow  1 

Calderwood  Estate Lanarkshire  42 

Ryelands  Milk  Centre 6 

Creameries — BUwlnoch  and  Whithorn     Wigtownshire    76 

Fish  Curing  Aberdeen  73 

Cartwriflhts'  Shop                            r>eith  6 

Horse  Shoeing  ...                           „  2 

Saddler's  Shop ,  1 

Retail  Branch  ...                  Elgin  3 


2.686 


Bnr.Dnco   DEPAimreirr. 

.300 

Management  11 


31] 


Total 7,994 
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BONUS  TO  LABOUR 


Tb«  jf^ynmti  ci  boons,  tiam  Ito  iiwIltiilioB  la  UTOi  hat  Ukto  tbfw 
fonna.  Till  1884  MnployAi  nottnA.  on  ipi^m  cuiMd,  4oobto  th» 
mu  per  £  allooalod  m  dWkUod  on  mombMs'  parrhi^M,  Tbk 
«M  ibon  rapUood  by  ono  whloh  ttl  aildt  Um  doobU  eklia  oi  Ibo 
md*  rMOfoitlng  »  diflatMioo  betwoen  workon  In  Um  diateibollf*  uk 
thro  dopnrimaQU,  MlablUbod  n  diflarmtUl  rat^  Tho  ditlribalHn  «aiplosrlt 
ftetltod  Ibo  taoM  rmt«  of  bonoa  m  wm  Um  mte  of  divldood  on  OMabtn* 
and  Um  r»l«  of  bonoi  to  prodnoUvo  worknn  wm  dlinwlnod  bj  lb« 
profll  nuMlo  in  Um  nMnufnelarlng  dopnrtmtnU  only.  This 
il  oontlnusd  UU  1809,  whsn  Uis  sjalsm  of  booui  pajruMnl  «ns 
sfsin  roTissd.  HiUiorto  U)o  wbol«  bourn  nlloentod  bnd  boon  pnld  o««r ;  bnl 
lbs  pressnl  sjrslem,  wblch  allows  a  uniform  r»t«  lo  boUi  dislfibnUvs  sad 
produoUvs  dapartmenis,  requires  Uiai  one-balf  of  aseb  worksr^s  booos  bs 
rsUined  and  put  to  his  credit,  forming  s  apecial  fund«  oslled  ths  Boons  Food. 
This  oapital  bears  interest  at  the  rate  of  4  per  oont.  psr  •naom,  and  Is  not 
withdrawable  until  the  expiry  of  three  months  aftor  IsoTlnf  ths  ssrrlos  of  ths 
Sooisty,  unle«i  with  the  oonssnt  of  ths  Committso. 

BMPU)  YK- SH  ABBBOLMUM. 

Simultaneously  with  the  introduoUoo  of  ths  prsssnl  snhsms  of  boons, 
smngsoMnts  wsrs  mads  to  permit  of  amploy4s  beooming  sbarsholdsn  fai 
ths  Boeisty.  Ths  number  of  shares  hsid  by  oos  Indiridnnl  may  mnfs  frao 
five  to  fifty  of  twenty  shllUngs  saoh,  and  ths  patd-op  eapilal  bsais  IntsrasI  at 
the  rate  of  6  per  osnt  psr  annum.  By  ths  miss  of  ths  Sooisly,  ths  shaf»> 
holding  smploy4s  are  entiUed  to  ssnd  oos  rspwssotallf  to  ths  qoarteriy 
mssting.  and  ons  additional  for  svsry  180  soiployis  who 
At  ths  prsssnt  tims  there  ars  600  shawhoMsw,  whkh  psnUls  of  a 
ssotalioo  of  fonr  at  ths  busiosss  wssHnfi  ti  ths  Sosis^. 
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BOHUS  TO 

LABOUR 

The  following  sUtemsnU  show  the  amouufc  of  bonus  paid  each  year  since 

1870.  and  the  total  amount  thus  paid  to 

employes,  also  the  Bonus  Fund  and 

the  Employe-Shareholders'  Fund  at  June  29th.  1912  :— 

FiBST  Bonus  Schxmx. 

Amount. 

£     B.      d. 

Quarter  ending  November  19.  1870 6  11    0 

Avermge 

Rate  per  /. 

B.    d. 

.      0     8 

Year 

18,1871 

40  10 

0 

.. .. 

..     0  lOi 

»                                    M                                 «l 

16,1872 

52     7 

0 

. . . . 

..     0     9i 

n                   ••                  •» 

15,1873 

90     1 

8 



..     0    9i 

n                   •'                  M 

14,1874 

116    9 

0 



..     0     8^ 

n                                         M 

13,1875 

109  15 

4 

..0     8 

M                                  •!                               •• 

4,1876 

108  13 

4 

. . . . 

..0    8 

tl                                 tl                               »♦ 

3,1877 

121  10 

0 

.. .. 

..0    8 

2,1878..    . 

147  17 

0 

..0    8 

2,  1879 

203    3 

0 

..     0    9i 
..     1     1 

„       Octobe 

r      30,1880 

322    9 

3 

.... 

„       Novem 

ber    5,1881 

368    3 

8 

. . . . 

..     1     0 

M                                       M                                    f» 

4,1882 

453    9 

1 



..     0  11 

M                                       M                                     M 

3,1883 

542    3 

0 



..     0  Hi 

*t                                       f                                     M 

1,  1884 

484     2 

6 



..     0    Q.J 

Second  Bonds  Scheme. 

Tearcndinc 
October     81.1885  ... 

DistribotiT« 
Amount. 

483  13     1   . . . 

Rate 
perl. 

1.     d. 

.   0     6f 

Productive 
Amount. 

£        M.      d. 

Rate 
per£. 

s.     d. 

December 25. 1886  ... 

878    0    6  ... 

.   0 

6i 

— 

...      — 

81.1887  ... 

.      603    0    2  ... 

.  0 

61 

....      815 

2 

1   . 

..0     4 

29,1888.. 

.      688  12     1   ... 

.   0 

6J 

. . . .      628  11 

7  . 

...  0    7 

28.1889... 

888  16  10  ... 

.  0 

6i 

. . .   1,016  14  10  . 

..  0    8i 

27.1890  ... 

1,139    6  10  ... 

.  0 

7 

. . .   1,762  10 

6  . 

..  0  11 

96.1801  ... 

.  1.908    9    8  ... 

.  0 

6f 

. . .   1,802  14 

9  . 

..0    9 

81.1892... 

.  1318    8    8  ... 

.  0 

6i 

....  2.820  11 

4  . 

..0    9 

1J3 


BOItUt  TO  LAHOUft. 


Bo«i» 


Ymt  aading  DMMnbw  80. 1808  . . 
29,180A.. 
18.1806.. 
JO.  1806.. 
26.  1807  . . 
81.  1806  . . 
80.1800.. 

90. 1000  . . 

58. 1001  . . 
S7.  lOOS  . 
96. 1006  . . 
81. 1004  . 
80, 1006  . . 
JO.  1006 . . 
38.  1907 . . 
96.1006.. 
26.  1909  . . 
31,1010.. 
30.1911.. 

Half  Yimr  ending  June  29.  1912  . . 


M 

8.n6 


4.684 

.  6,966 

7.481 

ifin 

8.018 
0.98B 
10,602 
11.186 
.11389 
12.476 
12.418 
.12340 
18.407 
14,276 
.18302 
14366 
16.488 
7340 


•L  6.        r^4. 

16    0 0  6| 

16  0 0  0 

14    0 0  T| 

17  9 0  Tf 

8  8 0  8 

9  6 0  T 

19    0 0  6 

10  8 0  8 

8    8 0  6 

0    0 0  8 

11  0 0  6 

12  8  0  8 

16    7  0  8 

4    8 0  8 

14    7 0  8 

10  10 0  8 

0    0 0  8 

0    4 0  a 

8    8 0  8| 

6    6 0  8 


Total  amount  paid  ae  bono*  to  Juno  29ih,  1912. .  . .  .t220uO44  12    0 

Amoiml  of  Bonoa  Fond  alJune  20th.  1912 66368    9    8 

RmpIoyA.fihArahold0r»*  Fond  at  June  29ih,  1912—668  amploy^a  Koldbif 
16344  tbaiM.  with  £143«7  paid  ap. 
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THE  CO-OPERATIVE  UNION  LIMITED. 


Head  Offices  : 

HOLYOAKE  HOUSE,  HANOVER  STREET,  MANCHESTER. 

General  Secretabt:   Mb.  A.  WHITEHEAD. 


Branch  Officss: 

GLASGOW:    263,    WALLACE    STREET,    KINGSTON. 

Sectional  Secretary:   Mr.  Jab.  Dkanb. 

LONDON:    99,    LEMAN    STREET,    E. 
Sectional  Secretary:  Mr.  H.  J.  Mat. 

NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE :    84,    WESTMORLAND    ROAD. 
Sectional  Secretary:   Mr.  W.  Clayton. 


WHAT  IS  THE  CO-OPERATIVE   UNION?       • 

TT  is  an  institution  charged  with  the  duty  of  keeping  alive  and  diffusing  a 
•*'  knowledge  of  the  principles  which  form  the  life  of  the  Co-operative  move- 
ment, and  giving  to  its  active  members,  by  advice  and  instruction — literary, 
legal,  or  commercial— the  help  they  may  require,  that  they  may  be  better  able 
to  difloharge  the  important  work  they  have  to  do. 

WHAT  HAS  IT  DONE 

Thb  greater  part  of  the  legal  advantages  enjoyed  by  Co-operators  originated  in 
th*  action  of  the  Central  Board  of  the  Union,  and  the  Central  Committee  which 
It  ■neceeded.    They  may  be  summarised  as  follows : — 

(1)  The  right  to  deal  with  the  public  instead  of  their  own  members  only. 

(S;  The  incorporation  of  the  Societies,  by  which  they  have  acquired  the  right 
of  holding  in  their  own  name  lands  or  buildings  and  property  generally, 
and  of  suing  and  being  sued  in  their  own  names,  instead  of  being  driven 
to  employ  trustees. 

(8)  The  power  to  hold  £200  instead  of  £100  by  individual  members  of  our 
Societies. 
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1)  The  llmiuUon  of  ih«  liiOiilily  of  oMmbin  for  Um  4«bto  oi  Um 
ibo  torn  unpaid  apoo  Um  thtam  rtmdJi^  lo  IMr  ertdli. 


(ft)  Tbo  oxompiioo  of  Soctoiii  from  eharfs  lo  Idooom  Us  on  Um 
UMir  biuiiMM,  andw  Um  ooodlUoo  UmI  Um  niiabw  ol  Ibilr 

•hall  Dol  bo  Umitod. 


(0)  ThoauthoridagoiMlUcittortdSoeioljleboldihMMlalliovB 

iMine  to  any  amoool  in  Uio  oopiUl  of  anoUMr  Biglilirid  Sooioly. 


(7)  Tho  cstMition  of  Uio  power  of  mombon  of  SoeioUoa  to  hiw|ni>th  •hont  hj 
nominoUon  in  a  book,  without  tho  fbrmalitj  of  a  will  or  Um  runttrity 
•  f  niMw.n.ting«MoalorB,flr«lfraai£80loMl«idBOWloill00ibyyM 
1  .1  i:  .  lusd  ProTidoot  SooioUea  Ael.  1808,  whioh  alao  flMk«  Udi 
power  apply  to  loani  and  depoeils  aa  w«U  aa  to  eharea. 

t6)  Tho  Indoslrial  and  ProridonI  SooioUoa  Ael,  1871,  whioh  onablaa  flaoiiliM 
to  hold  and  doal  with  Und  fraaly. 

(9)  Tho  Indmirial  and  ProvidantSooiaUaa  Ad,  18T6>  which  oooaolidatod  into 
one  Act  Uie  laws  relaUng  io  Umm  SodoUoa,  and,  among  many  ■nnllor 
adTantagea  too  numerous  io  bo  montioood  in  dotail,  gave  iham  Iho  tight 
of  oarrying  on  banking  buaineea  whonorer  thoy  offer  to  Um  dopodlon 
tho  Mcurity  of  tranaforahla  ahare  capital. 

(10)  The  Industrial  and  Provident  SooieUea  Act,  18S». 

The  Union  oonaiaU  of  Indnatrial  and   Proridaot  SocJeUaa.  Joint-^loefc 
Oompaniea,  and  oUier  bodiea  oorpovate. 


No  Sooiety  ia  admitted  into  Union  nnlaea  iU  managwMnt  is  of  a 
character,  nor  unleas  it  agree— 

(1)  To  aooept  the  itatomont  of  prineiplee  in  Um  ralea  of  the  Union  ae  the 
by  which  it  ahall  bo  guided  in  all  ita  own  boaiao 

(9)  To    contribute    to   Um   funds   of   the    Union    tho 
following:— 

A  contribution  at  the  rate  of  1^  in  reaped  to  eaeh 

toeh    Sooiety.  and  cnlcnlatad   aoeordiog  to  tho  mnahar  of    j 
mamben  returned  by  aaoh  Soelaty  In  lU  hMl  Annoal  BaUmi 
to  Um  Regiiirar. 

Tho  flnanoial  year  eonuneneaa  on  January  1st  in  eaeh  yaar,  and  anda  on 
December  8Ut  following. 


N.B.  -Secretariea  forwarding  Chaqoaa  on  aoeooat  of  the  Union  are  taqoeotad 
to  make  them  payable  lo  Um  Oo-oparaUvo  Union  Umltad;  Monoy  Ofdait  to 
N.  H.  Coopsn,  Cashier. 
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SUMMARY    OP  THB    LAW   RELATING   TO    SOCIETIES 

UNDKR  THB 

INDUSTRIAL  AND  PROVIDENT    SOCIETIES  ACT,    1898. 

/.  TH»  Formatum  of  Societies— 

1.  Applioation  must  be  made  to  the  Registrar  of  Friendly  Societies,  in 
London,  Edinbargh,  or  Dublin,  according  to  the  case,  on  a  form  supplied 
by  the  office,  signed  by  seven  persons  and  the  secretary,  accompanied  by  two 
oopiee  of  the  roles,  signed  by  the  same  persons. 

5.  These  rules  must  provide  for  twenty  matters  stated  on  the  form  of 
application. 

N.B. — Model  rules  on  these  twenty  matters  can  bo  obtained  from  the 
Registrar's  office ;  and  the  Co-oPBiuTiys  Union  Limited,  Holyoakb  House, 
Hanovbr  Street,  Manchester,  publishes,  at  the  cost  of  1^.  a  copy,  general 
rules,  approved  of  by  the  Chief  Registrar,  providing  also  for  many  other 
matters  on  which  rules  are  useful ;  and  capable  of  being  adopted,  either  with 
or  without  alterations,  by  a  few  special  rules,  with  a  great  saving  in  the  cost  of 
printing. 

The  General  Secretary  of  the  Union  will  prepare  such  special  rules,  without 
charge,  on  receiving  a  statement  of  the  rules  desired. 

//.  RighU  of  a  Registered  Society — 

1.  It  becomes  a  body  corporate,  which  can  by  its  corporate  name  sue  and  b<; 
sued,  and  hold  and  deal  with  property  of  any  kind,  including  shares  in  other 
societies  or  companies,  and  land  to  any  amount. 

2.  Its  roles  are  binding  upon  its  members,  though  they  may  have  signed  no 
MMot  to  them ;  but  may  be  altered  by  amendments  duly  made  as  the  rules 
provide,  and  registered,  for  which  a  fee  of  £1  is  charged.  The  application  for 
registration  must  be  made  on  a  form  supplied  by  the  Registrar's  office. 

8.  It  can  soa  its  own  members,  and  can  make  contracts,  either  under  its 
■eal  or  by  a  writing  signed  by  any  person  authorised  to  sign,  or  by  word  of 
mooth  of  any  person  authorised  to  speak  for  it,  which  will  be  binding  wherever 
ft  contract  similarly  made  by  an  individual  would  bind  him. 

4.  It  may  make  all  or  any  of  its  shares  either  transferable  or  withdrawable, 
and  may  carry  on  any  trade,  including  the  buying  and  selling  of  land,  and  bank- 
ing onder  certain  conditions,  and  may  apply  the  profits  of  the  business  in  any 
mtinur  determined  by  its  rules;  and,  if  authorised  by  its  rules,  may  receive 
money  on  loan,  either  from  its  members  or  others,  to  any  amount  so  authorised. 

6.  If  it  has  any  withdrawable  share  capital  it  may  not  carry  on  banking, 
bat  may  take  deposits,  within  any  limits  fixed  by  its  rules,  in  sums  not  exceeding 
10s.  in  any  one  payment,  or  £20  for  any  one  depositor,  payable  at  not  less  than 
two  clear  days'  notice. 
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0.  II  a»y  nuUw  loMU  lo  \U  BMmbMri  oo  imI  or  pMMo*l  Meoriiy :  mi4  om^ 
I  M  Um  Moarlljr  el  oUmt  •oclrtlw  or  oompoatoa.  or  ia  mix  osoopl  them 
wUn  liability  U  onHmtlod. 


7.  II  mtty  nuUio  protriiloa  In  Ito  nil«i  for  Ibo  mMIobmiI  of 
■Mmbora  and  ibo  oodoljr  or  aoj  oOeor  Ibortol,  ood  ooy  dtoiriwi  flvoa  la 
MoofftUnoo  wiih  Iho  oondiUotu  aUlod  in  Um  ralot  it  bindinf  on  oil  portioo  lo 
Ibo  diopoto,  ond  b  nol  romoroblo  Into  onj  oourl  of  low. 


&  If  Ibo  nombor  of  iU  ibMot  U  nol  Umllod  oilbor  by  lu  mlooor  lu 
U  lo  nol  cbargooblo  wiib  inoomo  tni  on  Ibo  proAli  of  Ito  boalnooo. 


0.  II  oon.  In  Ibo  way  prorldod  by  Ibo  Aol,  ■molginiolo  wllb  or  loko 
Ibo  bualnooi  of  ony  olbor  •ooioly,  or  oonvorl  iloolf  into  n  oonpony. 


la  II  ooa  dolormino  Ibo  way  In  wblob  diopaloo  bilwua  Ibo  ooeioty  ond  ito 
oOoon  or  mombori  tboll  bo  MMlod. 


11.  II  oMi  diiMdvo  itoolt  oilbor  by  on  IntlraaMBl  of  ditoolntloo  riRSod  by 
tbreo-foarlbo  of  Its  mombora,  or  by  a  raoolalion  paoMd  l»y  a  Ibroo-fborlbo  ipoU  oI 
a  spooial  genoral  mooling,  of  whiob  Iboro  aro  Iwo  fonB»'<A)  poroly  volnnlary, 
when  Ibo  retolution  reqoirM  oonfirmation  at  a  Moond  mooling;  (B)  on  aeooonl 
of  dobto,  wboa  ono  moeling  io  taffiolonl.  In  snob  a  winding  np  boolilo 
proooodingB  to  aoiso  Ibo  proporly  oan  bo  stayod. 

in.  RigktM  of  Msmbtn  (mo  alto  IV^  4,  5,  «>— 

I.  Tboy  oannol  bo  inod  indlTldoaUy  for  Ibo  dobu  of  Ibo  ooeioly,  nor  oooo- 
poUod  to  pay  mora  towards  Ibom  Iban  Ibo  sum  romalning  unpaid  on  any  obncot 
wbiob  Iboy  bavo  dibor  ospreooly  agrood  to  tako  or  Iroatod  as  Iboir  proporly,  or 
wbicb  Ibo  roloi  aolborlao  to  bo  oo  Iroatod. 

a.  If  tboy  tranafor  or  witbdraw  tboir  abaroo,  tboy  oannol  bo  modo  liablo  lor 
any  dobU  oontractod  aabaoqoonUy,  nor  for  Iboao  aubaiating  al  Ibo  limo  of  Iho 
tranafor  or  witbdrawal,  onloaa  tbo  olber  aaaoto  ara  inmfltoioni  to  pay  Ibon. 

a  Poraona  nol  nndor  Ibo  ago  of  16  yoara  moy  booono  mombora.  and  lOfiUj 
do  any  acta  wbiob  Iboy  ooold  do  if  of  fall  ago,  osoopt  boUiag  any  oOoo. 

4.  An  individoal  or  oompany  may  bold  any  nombor  of  abamo  nUowod  by  Iho 
ralas,  nol  osoooding  Ibo  nominal  taluo  of  A900.  and  any  amoonl  ao  allowod  as 
a  loan.    A  aocioly  may  bold  any  nombor  of  abareo. 

6.  A  mombor  wlio  bolda  al  bia  doalb  nol  mora  Iban  AlOO  in  tbo  Boca«ty  a* 
abaraa,  loana,  or  dopodlo,  may,  by  a  wriling  raooidod  by  il,  nowlnato,  or  vary 
or  roToko  Ibo  nomination  of  any  poraona  to  lako  Ibia  invaalmaal  al  bto  doalb : 
and  If  bo  dioa  inloatoto,  wllbool  baving  mado  any 
eommiltoo  of  managomonl  of  Ibo  aooioly  ara  ebaigad  wilb  Ibo 
of  Ibo  fond:  aobjoel  in  oilbor  oaoo  to  anoUoo  to  bo  givn  to  Ibo 
of  Inbmd  Retonoo  wbonovor  Ibo  som  ao  doall  wilb  onooda  Ml. 

6.  Tbo  mombora  may  obtoin  an  inquiry  into  Ibo  pooHtoo  of  Ibo  aooioly  by 
appUoalion  to  Ibo  Rogialrar. 
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IF.  DtUis$  of  a  RsgiiUrtd  Society— 

1.  It  must  have  a  ragitftered  office,  and  koep  its  name  painted  or  engraved 
outside,  and  give  due  notice  of  any  change  to  tho  Registrar. 

8.  It  must  have  a  seal  on  which  ita  name  is  engraved. 

8.  It  must  have  its  accounts  audited  at  least  once  a  year,  and  keep  a  copy  of 
its  Ust  balance  sheet  and  the  auditors'  report  constantly  hung  up  in  its  registered 


4.  It  must  make  to  the  Registrar,  before  tho  31st  of  March  in  every  year,  a 
return  of  its  business  during  the  year  ending  the  31st  December  previous,  and 
supply  a  copy  of  its  last  returns  gratis  to  every  member  and  person  interested 
in  its  funds  on  application. 

6.  It  must  allow  any  member  or  person  interested  in  its  funds  to  inspect  his 
own  account  and  the  book  containing  the  names  of  the  members. 

6.  It  must  supply  a  copy  of  its  rules  to  every  person  on  demand,  at  a  price 
not  exceeding  one  shilling. 

7.  If  it  carries  on  banking,  it  must  make  out  in  February  and  August  in 
every  year,  and  keep  hung  up  in  its  registered  office,  a  return,  in  a  form 
prescribed  by  the  Act;  and  it  has  also  to  make  a  return  every  February  to  the 
Stamp  Office  under  the  Banking  Act. 

The  non-observance  by  a  society  of  these  duties  exposes  it  and  its  officers  to 
penalties  varying  from  £1  to  £50,  which  are  in  some  cases  cumulative  for  every 
week  during  which  the  neglect  lasts. 
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Modern  Argentina : 
Its  Rise.  Developments,  and  Prospects. 


BT  W.  A.  HIRST. 

AUGENTINA  is  a  new  country.     I^eM  Ihsn   four  hundred 
yesrs  ago  the  first  European  visitad  the  Biter  Plate  lo 
^  meet  with  instant  death  at  the  hands  of  sevagsa,  and  the 
stout-hearted  adventurers  who  followed  up  his  uitemipted  work 
found  no  ancient  civilisations  such  as  yielded  a  rich  hooty  to 
Cortes  and  Pizarro.  but  a  vast  area  of  grassy  plain  and  swamp. 
inhabited  by  hardv  nomads.     These  people  sept  no  records,  nor 
were  the  SpaiiiaroB  ver)-  diligent  searchers  after  historical  truth, 
!  I    t!)erefore.  our  knowled^  of  Argentina  befors  the  sixteenth 
is  almost  u  nuUitv ;  mdeed,  the  geologist  can  tell  ua  mora 
'  '  'loeist.     But  even  after  the  foundation  of  Bueooe 
\  N   for  a  long  time  played  but  an  insignificant  pert 

in  the  worKi  v.  for  it  produced  no  gold  or  silver.     In  thoee 

days  ships  v  .ill  and  voyages  slow,  and  traders  to  distant 

lands  desired  the  precious  metals,  or  gems,  or  rich  silkn,  or 
spices — merchandise  that  would  bear  the  cost  of  carriage.  Their 
iaeal  was  like  that  of  Marlowe's  Jew  of  Malta — "  infinite  riches 
in  a  little  room."  Ar^ntina  produced  plenty  of  hides  from  the 
backs  of  the  cattle  which  the  Spaniards  (greatly  to  their  credit) 
introduced  into  the  coiuitr>'  to  be  a  source  of  everlasting  wealth, 
but  hidoH  are  bulky  articles,  and  were  in  comparative  disfavour 
with  shippers,  and  there  were  then  no  means  of  exporting  grain 
or  moat.  Even  in  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  Ensliah 
travellers,  who,  at  no  small  risk,  in  peril  from  robbers  and  RtNn 
savage  Inrlianj^.  rode  ox*er  the  Pampas,  enjoyiiif  the  life  ol  boot 
and  sA<i  ttion  at  the  aight  ofinuneoee  natural 

iTHoun  >v  want  of  transport,  and  they  would 

fved  a  seer  who  ahouki  have  told  them  that  their 
!  •      vould  look  upon  thoee  Pampea  aa  a  main  aouroe  of 
»ly,  and  one  of  the  most  eligible  fielda  for  the  inveatmeot 
The  scene  is  indeed  dianged.     South  America  ia  no 
kcd   upon   as  the  world's  workahop   for  revolutiooa; 
!tas  not.  indeed.  K^-'^  ^^''^Mnated,  but  the  rival  charma 
t  industr}'  have  \  o  atroog,  and  anvoog  those 

iviMii>iKs  which  have  welcoiui-<i  me  induatrioua  foreigner  and 
recognised  the  neoeeaity  of  affording  security  to  the  stream  of 
weelth  which  he  introduoea,   Ai|[entina  ia  the  foremoat.    Her 
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people  are  proud  of  the  high  credit  which  the  republic  now  enjoys, 
and  they  work  in  unison  to  maintain  and  extend  her  reputation. 
Their  Spanish  sense  of  personal  honour,  which  under  less 
favourable  circumstances  led  to  civil  broils,  has  now  been  enlisted 
on  the  side  of  peaceful  industry.  Argentina  is  now  a  country 
which  counts  in  world  politics,  and,  above  all,  in  the  economic 
forces  of  the  world,  and,  therefore,  it  is  hoped  that  the  following 
brief  sketch  will  help  to  a  better  knowledge  of  the  republic. 

GEOGRAPHICAL   FEATURES. 

Boughly  speaking,  the  country  extends  from  twenty -two 
S.  lat.  to  fifty-five  degrees  S.  lat.  Thus,  as  will  soon 
appear,  the  climatic  varieties  are  considerable.  The  natural 
divisions  are  also  strongly  marked,  and  are  four  in  number.  Of 
these  the  Pampas  claim  first  notice,  for  this  huge  grassy  plain — 
a  perfect  nursery  for  cattle  and  incomparable  for  the  production 
of  grain — ^has  made  Argentina  what  she  is,  havine  created  all 
her  wealth  and  raised  Buenos  Aires  from  a  small,  unsavoury 
town  into  a  vast  city  with  more  than  a  million  and  a  quarter 
of  inhabitants.  The  great  province  of  Buenos  Aires  may  be  called 
its  heart,  but  it  stretches  from  Cordoba,  in  the  north,  to  the  Rio 
Negro,  in  the  south,  and  three  more  of  its  provinces — Entre  Rios, 
Santa  F6,  and  Cordoba — are  bidding  fair  to  rival  the  older  district. 
Santa  F6,  for  example,  has  a  greater  density  of  population  than 
Buenos  Aires,  and,  indeed,  every  part  of  the  Pampas  possesses 
boundless  possibilities,  for  the  railways  make  development 
practicable  from  one  end  to  the  other.  The  Pampas  are  flat; 
the  traveller,  therefore,  must  not  expect  fine  scenery.  The  train 
passes  through  monotonous  country,  where  wheat  field  succeeds 
wheat  field,  or  maize  succeeds  maize  with  uniform  regularity, 
but,  in  the  grass  country,  tone  is  given  to  the  landscape  by 
majestic  white-faced  Herefords,  grazing  unmindful  of  their  doom, 
and  those  who  believe  that  the  greatest  feat  of  statesmanship  is 
to  make  two  blades  of  com  grow  where  only  one  grew  before 
will  find  compensation  for  the  lack  of  woods  and  mountains  in 
the  ample  proof  of  the  prosperity  of  agriculture,  the  oldest  and 
best  of  numan  industries.  Tne  great  plain  is  broken  only  by  two 
small  ranges,  the  Tandil  and  Ventana,  which  do  not  exceed  2,800 
feet  in  height.  Here  it  is  that  the  staple  products  of  the  country 
are  found — wheat,  maize,  cattle,  sheep.  Here  are  the  great 
estanicias,  where  men  lead  the  free  life  of  the  Campo,  which  has 
been  the  theme  of  innumerable  pens,  and  every  year  these  plains 
become  more  valuable  as  the  open  spaces  of  the  world  fill  up,  and 
the  people  of  the  United  States  begin  to  eat  the  produce  of  their 
own   •*  Pampas,"   instead  of  exporting  it.     Secondly,    perhaps. 
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cornet  that  region  which  miy  oooTeni*^-*'"  ^  called  th«  C9iaeo. 
although  it  muat  he  rememhered  that  ao  terhtonr  forme 

only  a  fraction  of  the  hot  northera  regiou  wmch  projeole  into  the 
Tropic  of  Capricorn.  The  word  Chaco  ie  merely  the  Indiao  woid 
f  r  the  mob  of  animals  which,  ae  the  braTe  old  Jeeuita  relate, 
i:.i'  aavagea  uaed  to  drive  together  from  all  quartert  of  the  fdraet, 
when  they  would  kill  the  panic-stricken  creatures  at  their  leieure. 
Even  now  a  great  part  of  it  is  abandoned  to  unciriliaed  Indians, 
and,  except  for  the  augar  cane,  ia  not,  ae  yet,  of  much  industrial 
importance.  But  it  will  produce  moet  tropical  ware,  and  the 
famous  quebracho  wood  is  in  ffreat  request  as  well  ae  the  ftrba 
mati,  or  Paraguayan  teo,  whicn  is  the  national  beverage.  At  do 
distant  date  the  northern  district  will  be  a  aouroe  of  no  email 
wealth.  Tho  third  division  also  wus,  up  to  very  recent  years,  an 
almost  unknown  land,  and  doubtleea  at  the  preeent  moment  the 
average  man  has  few  associations  with  Patagonia  beyond  giaole. 
There  are  giants  in  Patagonia,  but,  like  the  giante  in  the  caraTan. 
they  are  hardly  as  large  as  thev  have  been  painted.  Careful 
obeenrations  by  the  moet  trustworthy  traTellen  agree  in  estimating 
that  the  diminishing  race  of  Tehuelches  have  an  average  heigku 
of  nearly  six  feet.  Patagonia  extends  from  the  Rao  Negro  lo 
Cape  Horn,  and  was  long  ^^ith  much  justice)  regarded  as  an 
inhospitable  land,  inhabited  oy  the  lowest  of  savages.  Darwin 
remarks  on  its  uniform  character,  and  what  he  aaya  of  the 
neighbourhood  of  Port  Desire  applies  to  the  whole  of  the  eeetem 
side.    He  says:  — 

v  th«  beighl  of  between  two  eod  three  buixlred  feel  above  to 
;    yrj  %  wide  pleio  exteode,  which  is  trulT  cbereeleriitto  ol 
lt\r>  turfaoe  ie  quite  level,  end  is  oompoeed  of  well 
with  s  whitisb  eertb.      Hen  sad  Ibecs 


tone  of  Mooii  wiijf  ^vms 
tie  supported,  end,  still  more  rmrely,  eome  low  tbomy  buebes.  Tb»  w^mihm 
is  dry  end  pleesent,  end  the  fine  blue  sky  ie  but  seldom  obeeured. 

On  the  west  frontier,  however,  the  climate  is  humid  and  forests 
arr»  Abundant.  Some  forty  yeara  ago  the  Aroentine  Oovemment 
'  ly  occupied  Patagonia,  which  hitherto  had  been  No  Man 'a 
a  has  now  a  regular  adminiatratioo.  and  produoea  a  grast 
quantity  of  wool.  Fourth  among  the  divisions  is  the  Andine 
retrion.  In  sharp  contrast  with  the  rest  of  South  America, 
\  .  :ia  extracts  practically  no  wealth  from  the  vast  Cordillera, 
iui  ii.c  mines  of  Argentina  have,  in  all  probahiUty,  abeorbed  more 
treasure  (provided  by  confiding  investors)  than  th^  have  produced. 

It  is  possible  that  in  the  ^I*■" - -specters  may  he  more  auooeesful, 

and  snmll  discoveries  of  )  have  raised  great  expeoUtions, 

but  at  the  preeent  time  liic  .-xnuine  region  ia  of  alight  induslrisi 
significance.       ^m  Uie  point  of  view  of  the  explorer  it  has 
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immense  interest,  uiiil  liiuse  wlio  Imve  passed  from  Argentina 
to  Chile  will  never  forget  the  spectacle  of  the  giant  Aconcagua, 
which  rears  its  glacier-crowned  head  to  a  heirfit  of  23,080  ^t. 
Argentina  is  fortunate  in  her  accessibility ;  the  Pampas  present  no 
engineering  difficulties  whatever;  the  Chaco  is  easuy  approached 
by  the  magnificent  waterways,  and,  when  Patagonia  is  irrigated, 
the  railway  will  extend  its  conquests  there  also.  Even  the  Andes, 
as  has  been  proved,  are  no  irresistible  obstacle  to  the  railway. 
The  development  of  .\rgentina,  therefore,  has  been  a  much  easier 
matter  than  that  of  Brazil  or  Peru,  where  no  centralised  system 
of  communications  is  possible  owing  to  the  natural  barriers,  which 
force  the  lines  along  inconvenient  routes.  Reference  has  already 
been  made  to  the  waterways;  the  Parana  is  one  of  the  finest 
rivers  in  the  world,  and  as  far  north  as  Rosario  has  a  width  of 
twenty  miles.  With  the  help  of  its  huge  tributaiy,  the  Paraguay, 
it  affords  easy  communications  with  the  neighbouring  republic 
of  that  name,  and.  further,  the  traveller  now  has  the  opportunity 
of  visiting,  by  rail  and  water,  that  marvel  of  nature,  the  Iguazu 
Falls,  situat«i  on  the  spot  where  three  republics  meet.  Space 
forbids  any  adequate  notice  of  the  rivers  of  Argentina,  wnich 
require  a  volume  to  themselves;  it  should  be  added  that  the 
rivers  of  Patagonia  are  rapidly  being  utilised  for  irrigation,  and 
it  is  hardly  possible  to  put  any  bounds  on  the  results. 

CLIMATE. 

Argentina  runs  north  and  south  to  a  great  distance,  and,  in 
consequence,  has  considerable  variety  in  its  climate.  The  climate 
of  Buenos  Aires  and  the  Pampas  is  good — keen  and  exhilarating, 
with  moderate  cold  in  winter  (July),  and  moderate  heat  in  summer 
(January).  With  this  large  area  there  is  little  fault  to  be  found, 
and  it  is  perfectly  suitable  for  European  immigrants,  who  find 
the  conditions  healthy;  the  chief  drawbacks  are  the  somewhat 
intense  summer  heat,  which,  however,  is  not  of  long  duration, 
and  the  fierce  winds  to  which  the  Pampas  are  exposed  owing  to 
the  insufficiency  of  the  shelter  provided  by  the  northern  and 
southern  hills.  In  the  winter  the  climate  is  sometimes  rendered 
yer}'  inclement  by  the  north  wind,  and  the  city  of  Buenos  Aires 
is  always  liable  to  disagreeable  variations  of  temperature  from 
the  well-known  pamperos,  which  come  up  from  the  south-west. 
But,  on  the  whole,  the  climate  is  agreeable.  The  mean  temperature 
of  Buenos  Aires  city  is  64°  Fahr.,  and  the  thermometer  seldom 
rises  above  100°.  The  figures  for  Rosario  are  about  the  same, 
but  its  climate  is  considened  more  relaxing.  Still  more  pleasant 
are  the  conditions  of  Mendoza,  which  occupies  an  elevated  situation 
and  enjoys   a  crisp   atmosphere   and   a  lower  temperature,   the 
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Jnhn   and   Saiiliiigo  <l<'l    Kst< '  mcr  tcmpMiiturw 

i  113^  rt*8{MH'  <r  htod,  !• 

!y  dry.  exc*  Bui  the 

!  who  intends  to  vrn  routes 

-•iM.fi.-..  little  or  :  loni,  uid, 

.  verpart  i^  wetther 

1   alt  aoAor)  i..(.   »iji  iuer  cleineoi 

t,  it  IP  ovcr>  .-.     From  an  industrial 

:ii  oi   view,  however,  n:*  .i   Armntina  baa  a  aarioua 

:<>ct  111  that  the  minfall  ih  iit.  and  to  a  oountiy  which 

Htock  raising  and  u^TiuuUure  thia  is  a  moat  untoward 

<•      In  orciinar}'  years  there  is  enough,  but  there  ia 

.  and  the  harvest  and  prosperity  of  the 

^  to  the  rainfall.     From  about  1826-1831 

visited   by   the    Gran    $§ea,   or   greet  drought. 

,   d     almost     all     the     vegetation,     and     Darwin, 

rations   took   place   a   vear  or  two  later,   describes 

Fortunately,     no    calamity    of    that    nature    baa 

1.   but  Argentina  may  be  compared  to  Australia  in  this 

On  the  extreme  west  of  the  plain.  Mendoza  and  Sen 

*  t  next  to  uo  rain — about  Gin.  and  Sin.  yearly  respectively, 
1         -^  Aires  is  more  favoured  with  34in.,  and  Tucuman  has 

!       ^'hly  speaking,  as  the  traveller  goes  south  or  west  the 

nuniaii  i  Bahia  Blanca  has  only  19in.     The 

only  p  >  h  are  humid  consist  of  the  southero 

kguuia,  which  borders  upon  Chile;  here  rain  is  the 

eature. 

THE  STORT  OF  THE  ABOBNTIKB  PBOPLB. 

Little  need  be  said  about  the  early  Spaniah  days.  The  adventurers 
had  the  usual  wars  with  the  Indians,  and.  for  a  long  time,  found 
greatr  difficulty  in  establishing  themselves  in  the  Plate  distrid^ 
and  were  more  than  once  forced  to  retire  from  Buenos  Aires, 
which  was  first  effectively  settled  by  Juan  de  Garay  in  1580.  Up 
till  1620  it  was  dependent  upon  Asuncion,  but  in  that  year  it  was 
made  a  senarate  eovemorship,  and  became  of  some  importance 
for  liB  trade  in  hides.  Both  Buenos  Aires  and  .\suneioo  were 
subject  to  the  Viceroy  of  Peru.     The  history  during  the  seventeenth 

'  •  :hteenth  centuries,  which  were  tolerably  pixwperous,  need 
iin  us.  but  it  is  important  to  notice  thai  8^Mm  set  her 

•  mark    upon    Argentina  and  all  her  other  plantatioos, 
in?  a  Roman  system,    in   which   the  organisatioo   was 

ucipal,  and  ginng  a  uniform  language  and  reliMiL 
,  as  the  Spaniards  bom  in  the  country  were  cdled« 
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had  few  serious  grievances,  except  in  the  matter  of  trade  restriction, 
in  which  Spain  followed  the  universal  practice  and  sacrificed  the 
interests  of  the  plantations  to  the  greed  of  the  merchants  of  Cadiz. 
The  regulations,  believed  then  to  be  the  height  of  human  sagacity, 
appear  to  us  ludicrous,  and  they  imposed  such  severe  restnctions 
upon  trade  (compelling  the  people  of  Buenos  Aires  to  send  their 
goods  to  Spain  by  way  of  Peru  and  Parana)  that  they  defeated 
their  own  object,  and  a  brisk  contraband  trade  sprang  up,  in 
which  the  English  were  very  active.  This  illicit  trade  led  to  the 
notorious  war  of  Jenkins'  Ear  in  the  time  of  Walpole.  The 
necessity  felt  by  English  traders  for  opening  up  new  markets  led 
to  many  wars  in  the  eighteenth  century,  and  also,  during  the 
Napoleonic  war,  to  a  remarkable  attempt  on  our  part  to  establish 
empire  in  South  America.  An  English  armament  took  Buenos 
Aim  in  1806,  but  lost  it  two  months  later.  However,  early  the 
next  year  Sir  Samuel  Auchmuty  captured  Montevideo,  and  in 
June  was  joined  by  a  large  force  under  General  Whitelocke.  The 
instructions  were  to  recover  Buenos  Aires,  and  in  July  a  well- 
equipped  expedition  landed  and  appeared  before  that  town  with 
every  prospect  of  success.  But  Whitelocke  was  incompetent  and 
utterly  faint-hearted;  he  made  a  bungling  attack  which  was 
skilfully  resisted  by  Liniers,  a  Frenchman  who  was  commanding  the 
Creoles,  and,  after  heavy  loss,  found  himself  besieged  in  Buenos 
Aires.  The  position  was  by  no  means  desperate,  but  Whitelocke 
lost  all  courage  and  signed  a  convention  by  which  he  agreed  to 
evacuate  not  only  Buenos  Aires  but  also  Montevideo.  On 
September  9th,  1807,  he  sailed  from  the  Plate  district  to  England, 
where  he  was  court-martialled  and  cashiered,  and  all  hopes  of 
British  dominion  in  that  part  of  the  world  were  ruined.  However, 
a  large  number  of  merchants  accompanied  the  expedition,  who 
greatly  stimulated  commercial  intercourse  with  Argentina,  and 
gave  us  a  pre-eminence  in  the  trade  which  has  endured  to  the 
present  day. 

This  exploit  of  the  colonists,  who  had  defeated  a  formidable 
armament  by  their  own  exertions,  showed  them  their  power,  and 
it  also  proved  very  clearly  that  Spain,  the  tool  of  France,  was 
no  longer  competent  to  defend  or  control  them  in  any  way. 
When,  a  year  or  two  later,  Napoleon  subverted  the  Spanish 
monarchy,  the  motive  for  allegiance  seemed  to  have  disappeared, 
and  insurrections  burst  out  over  the  whole  of  South  and  Central 
America  with  remarkable  unanimity.  Modem  Argentina  is  held 
to  have  begun  on  May  25th,  1810,  and  every  town  in  the  republic 
has  its  street  or  square  named  The  Twenty-fifth  of  May.  It  was 
on  this  date  that  Cisneros,  the  Spanish  Viceroy,  consented  to 
form  a  Council  under  the  title  of  the  Provisional  Government  of 
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l^vinoM  of  the  Hiv«r  Plata,  but  ikm  Couoetl  quiekly  foi  rid 
of  it0  nomiiul  head,  and,  although  the  SpaniaRb  mada  a  atobborD 
•tand  in  other  parte  of  South  Amehoa.  toe  ravolatiooists  aooo  90I 
the  upper  hand  in  Argentina,  and  found  il  Ural  the  feode  ci  thtir 


leedera  a  more  formideble  obateole  to  the  eetebUehmeol  of  a  ilibte 
republio  than  the  oomroon  enemy.  They  found  it  impoaaible  to 
prevent  the  aeoeeeion  of  Uruguay,  and  for  aerend  yean  aflatri 
ware  in  a  diatraoted  atate,  but  erentually  there  aroae  a  briUiani 
general  and  noble-minded  man  in  San  Martin,  and  Argantini 
became  the  base  for  the  foroee  which  were  to  emaneipate  Sooth 
America  from  Spanish  control.  His  career  of  Ttetory.  wieernbling 
that  of  Bolivar  the  Liberator,  need  not  be  traced  here,  lor  it  liee 
ootaide  Argentina;  it  suflkies  to  say  that  he  was  ill  requited, 
ftpain'a  oauae  in  South  America  was  dearly  lost,  and  in  1893 
<heet  Britain  recognised  the  seperation  of  the  ooloniea.  while  in 


the  aame  year  powerful  aanetion  was  civen  to  their 

warned  Europeen 
eetablishing  new  dominions  in  the  Western  Uemisphera.     Aa  the 


by  the  Munroe  Doctrine,  which  warned  Europeen  Powers  against 


indepeDdenoe  of  the  new  republics  had  been  recoynised,  this 
declaration  practically  made  the  United  States  their  chsmpioo 
against  anv  effort  that  Spain  might  make  to  recover  them. 

In  1895  the  Arsentmos  drew  up  a  oonstttotioo  and  atarted 
their  career  as  a  repuDlic  under  a  good  President,  named  Rivadavia ; 
but  the  CTBolea  were  utterly  unsuited  to  self-government,  and 
suffered,  as  Bolivar  had  foreseen  would  be  the  caae.  more  fron 
petty  tyrants  than  they  had  endured  under  Spaniah  rule.  Within 
Iwo  years  Rivadavia  fell  from  power,  and  a  'period  of  civil  war 
ensued,  out  of  which  emerged  a  triumvirate.  Quiroga,  Lopes,  and 
the  notorious  Rosas.  Juan  Manuel  Boeaa.  the  chief  of  the 
Qauchoe,  or  cowboys,  of  the  Southern  Pampas,  had  conquered  the 
Indians,  showing  himself  a  bold  and  able  man,  and  in  1886  was 
made  Dictator.  His  lieutenants  disappeared;  Quiroga  was 
certainly  asaaaainated  by  his  orders,  and  it  ia  probable  that  Lopes 
met  with  his  desth  by  poison.  The  t]rraimy  of  Bosas  lasted  tfll 
1852.  and,  however  unfitted  the  Argentinoe  may  have  been  lor 
self-government,  his  was  no  benevolent  despotisai.  but  a  blood- 
stained rule  which  undoubtedly  stopped  the  progrees  of  the  country, 
not  only  by  its  cruelty,  but  also  on  account  of  hie  jealoua  hstvsd 
of  foreigners  and  trade.  The  resouroee  of  Araeotina  remained,  as 
it  were,  under  lock  and  key.  for  he  eloeed  the  nsvigation  of  the 
Parana.  .\t  last  he  waa  expelled,  and  found  refuge  in  England. 
It  was  felt  that  an  incubus  had  been  removed,  and  in  1858  Congress 
drew  up  a  new  constitution  which  is  still  substantially  in  foree, 
but  the  republic  did  not  avoid  civil  w*ar.  and  suffered  greet 
disturbanoee  from  the  standing  quarrel  between  the  Portefkoe-^ 
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men  of  the  port,  i.e.,  Buenos  Aires,  who  wished  for  a  centralised 
form  of  government — and  the  Provincials,  who  wished  for  a  loose 
federation.  The  latter,  in  fact,  corresponded  to  the  old  States 
Rights  party  in  the  United  States.  Long  before  this  dispute  was 
settled  Argentina  became  involved  in  the  only  foreign  war  of  her 
history.  Lopez,  the  militaiy  Dictator  of  Paraguay,  had  a  splendid 
anny  of  more  than  60,000  men,  and  aimed  at  making  himself 
supreme  in  South  America.  He  had  become  involved  in  war  with 
Brazil  and  Uruguay,  and,  wishing  to  invade  the  latter  country, 
asked  permission  to  inarch  through  Argentine  territory,  and,  on 
the  refusal  of  the  President,  who  wished  to  observe  strict 
neutrality,  he  declared  war  on  the  Argentines,  who  thus  became 
committed  to  hostilities  in  which  they  had  little  interest,  except 
that  the  crushing  of  Lopez  was  necessary  to  the  common  safety. 
This  was  duly  done  in  the  famous  Paraguayan  "War  (1865-70),  in 
which  Argentina  took  a  less  prominent  part  than  Brazil.  During 
the  next  ten  years  the  country  made  great  progress  in  wealth, 
Patagonia  was  reduced  and  partially  settled,  and  in  1880  the  long- 
standing dispute  between  the  Portefios  and  the  Provincials  was 
adjusted  by  declaring  Buenos  Aires,  once  for  all,  the  Federal 
capital. 

Prosperity  continued;  the  world's  demand  for  wheat  and 
pastoral  products  became  very  large,  and  Argentina,  with  the 
development  of  her  railways,  was  able  to  take  advantage  of  it, 
and  her  financial  credit  in  Europe  steadily  improved.  But  a  fever 
for  speculation  arose,  and  the  sight  of  large  fortunes,  rapidly 
amassed,  made  everyone  think  that  wealth  was  in  their  grasp,  and 
this  spirit  was  intensified  under  the  administration  of  the 
incompetent  President  Celman,  when  waste  and  mismanagement 
were  rampant.  The  Government  was  overthrown  after  some 
disturbances  in  1889,  but  better  administration  could  not  avert 
the  well-remembered  financial  crash  of  1891,  which  overthrew 
every  bank  in  the  country  with  the  exception  of  the  London  and 
River  Plate  Bank.  Prosperity  slowly  returned,  but  in  1898 
tranquillity  was  threatened  by  disputes  with  Chile.  Boundanr 
controversies  are  a  never-ending  source  of  hostility  in  Spanish 
.\merica,  and  arise  partly  from  the  ill-determined  limits  of  the 
old  colonial  regions,  partly  from  imperfect  geographical  knowledge, 
and  parilv  from  the  keen  sense  of  honour  which  will  not  resign 
a  pational  possession  when  once  the  claim  has  been  made.  War 
betwecu  Chile  and  Argentina  seemed  probable,  for  public  opinion 
was  dangerously  exciteid,  and  great  credit  is  due  to  General  Boca, 
the  Argentine  President,  for  consenting  to  submit  the  dispute  to 
arbitration.  The  smaller  question,  which  was  soon  settled,  was 
referred  to  the  United  States,  but  the  intricate  matter  of  the 
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PktegODiao  boundary,  which  wm  refarrad  lo  Kinf  Edward  VII., 
WW  nol  adjuttod  un  1909.  whao  a  parlectly  aatiafaciory  awaid 
waa  mada,  and  bolh  rapubUoa  iiaohad  a  disUncUy  higher  plana 
ID  Iba  aooialj  of  natioDa  by  gnring  thia  ai^nal  proof  of  iha  poaaibility 


of  making  an  honouimbla  ■ittjimanl  willioui  bioodahad  Doriag 
Iha  laat  tan  yaara  Arganlina  haa  coolinuad  to  flouriah,  and  tharo 
hava  baan  no  diaiurbanoaa  in  har  focaign  ralatiooa,  althotigh  tha 
aitonaira  ahipbuilding  progranuna  of  Brasil  haa  oompdlad  bar  to 
maka  larga  incraaaaa  in  har  navy.  On  Majr  90lh,  1910.  a  graai 
azhibition  waa  haki  in  Buanoa  Aiiaa,  at  which  Britiah  marohaola 
wara  wall  rapreaantad.  to  commamorata  iha  oaotanary  of  Arganlina 
indapandanoa,  but  the  celabratiooa  were  aocnawhat  marred  by 
labour  troublea  which  caused  the  capital  to  be  declared  in  a  atata 
of  aiasa.  Labour  unreal  ia  at  least  as  acute  in  South  America  aa 
in  oldar  countriea,  but  fortunately  Iha  diaiurbanoaa  pasaad  off 
with  Tery  little  bloodahed.  In  Iha  aama  year  Dr.  Boqua  Saana 
Pefla  aaaumed  Iha  Preaidanoy;  ha  haa  introduoad  maaaurea  for 
improving  Iha  electoral  ayatam,  and  hia  rule  haa  baan  ao  far  one 
of  proaperity.  Whalerer  defeota  oritica  may  dtaoofar  in  the 
adminialralioo,  Ihera  can  be  no  doubt  that  Argentina,  more  than 
any  other  South  American  republic,  haa  aal  hanelf  to  march  along 
the  linea  of  peaceful  progreaa. 

THE  CONSTITUTION. 

The  constitution  ia  a  federal  republic,  cloaaly  modelled  upon 
that  of  the  United  Statea.  but  the  powers  of  the  Argentine  Provinoaa 
are  much  amaller  than  thoae  of  tne  Statea  in  the  norlham  oalioQ. 
Buanoa  Airaa  is  ao  great  in  populalk>n  and  wealth,  aa  oomparad 
with  the  real  of  the  country,  that  the  Genlrml  Qorarnmant,  k)catad 
at  the  capital,  naturally  tanda  lo  outweigh  the  nrorincaa,  and 
Ihua  Iha  old  dispute  haa  baao  aelUad  in  favour  ol  Iha  PortaAoa. 
There  are,  of  courae,  three  branchea  of  govemmani— Iha  aiaoali?a, 
lagialaliTe,  and  judicial — and  of  Ihaaa  the  flrsl,  which  ia  rapwaantad 
by  the  PreaklanI,  is  the  moat  important,  for  Latin  naliona  alwaya 
prefer  an  ezecutiTe  with  wide-reachinf  powara.  and  Iba  Diolalor 
PreaklanI  is  still  a  familiar  feature  in  the  mora  backward  rapublioa 
of  South  America.  The  Praaklant  ia  alaclad  for  aix  yaan  by 
aiaotors  who  are  choaen  by  Iha  direct  n>la  ci  Iba  paopla  for  thai 
purpose  only,  and  the  Vice-PreakianI  ia  ohoaan  al  Iba  aama  lima 
and  in  the  same  way,  and,  as  in  the  United  Stalaa.  baoomaa 
Chairman  of  the  Senate.  The  Preakienl  haa  ao  annual  aalaiy  of 
about  £6.400,  ia  alaclad  for  aix  years,  and  ia  nol  aligibla  for 
re-election  until  another  six  years  have  paaaed.  He  ia  aaaaalad 
by  eighl  Miniatera,  whom  he  appointa  (and  can  diamiaa)  al  plaaaura, 
each  with  their  own  dapartaaenta.    Tbaaa  dapartmeola  are: — 
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Interior,  Foreign  Affairs  and  Religion,  Finance,  War,  Navy,  Justice 
and  Public  Instruction.  Agriculture,  and  Public  Works.  He  holds 
the  office  of  Commander-in-Chief,  and  has  all  the  State  patronage; 
he  appoints  ffovernors  to  the  territories,  i.e.,  imperfectly  developed 
distnets,  and  under  certain  circumstances  can  suspend  governors 
of  the  provinces;  thus  it  will  be  seen  that  his  powers  are  very 
large.  The  legislative  power  is  vested  in  Congress,  which  consists 
of  two  Houses — the  Senate  and  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  The 
Senate  has  thirty  members,  two  for  each  of  the  fourteen  provinces, 
who  are  chosen  by  the  Provincial  Legislatures,  and  two  for  the 
Federal  District  of  Buenos  Aires,  who  are  chosen  by  a  special 
electorate.  The  Senators  are  elected  for  nine  years,  and  are 
renewed  by  thirds  every  three  years.  The  Chamber  of  Deputies 
has  120  members,  who  are  elected  by  direct  popular  vote,  one  for 
every  33,000,  and  half  of  them  are  renewed  every  two  years. 
Suffrage  is  supposed  to  be  free  to  every  male  voter  over  the  age 
of  eighteen,  but  in  practice  there  are  many  exceptions,  and,  as 
has  already  been  noted,  steps  are  being  taken  to  make  elections 
a  more  complete  expression  of  the  popular  will.  Like  our  House 
of  Commons,  the  Chamber  votes  supphes,  and,  like  it  again,  is 
said  to  exercise  very  weak  control  over  expenditure,  and  there  are 
complaints  that  most  of  its  members  have  not  the  financial 
knowledge  to  enable  them  to  criticise  the  budget  effectively.  The 
Chamber  has  the  power  of  impeaching  offending  members  before 
the  Senate.  Congress  holds  its  sessions  every  year  at  Buenos 
Aires  from  May  1st  to  September  30th,  and  each  member  receives 
a  salary  of  slightly  over  £1,000  a  year.  The  legislative  power  is 
vested  in  a  Supreme  Court,  four  Courts  of  Appeal,  and  Courts  of 
First  Instance.  This  Supreme  Federal  Court  is  composed  of  five 
judges,  who  are  all  appointed  by  the  President,  and  hold  ofiBce 
during  good  behaviour.  The  provinces  have  their  own  subordinate 
judiciary.  Although  provision  is  made  in  the  constitution  for 
trial  by  jury,  it  does  not  exist  in  practice,  and  the  administration 
of  justice  is  not  in  an  altogether  satisfactory  condition — a  defect 
to  which  attention  was  called  in  a  recent  Presidential  Message  to 
Congress,  when  it  was  admitted  that  "  there  is  urgent  and 
imperious  need  for  reform  if  we  desire  to  avert  a  permanent  cause 
for  complaint  and  discredit."  No  one,  however,  will  deny  that 
Argentina  is  the  most  tranquil  of  all  the  South  American  republics, 
that  her  administration  is  at  least  as  good  as  any,  and  that  foreigners 
are  welcome  and  well  treated. 

POPULATION. 

The  area  of  Argentina  is  1,135,840  square  miles,  or  more  than 
five   times    as   large    as    Germany.  •   The  latest  estimate  of  t^e 
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population  is  7,171.910.  Tb»  oounlrx.  it  will  b»  ootioad,  li 
Uunly  popuUUd.  havtnff  a  dtoaity  of  only  61  to  the  tqom  mils, 
and  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  araa  consist  of  Tsrntorias  whioh  hanm 
logeihar  no  more  than  900.000  inhabitanu.  For  asampla.  tb« 
Tarritory  of  Santa  Cms.  in  Patagonia,  has  109.149  sqoara  mikt, 
with  a  population  of  barely  5.000.  and  moat  of  them  hare  roueh 
lees  than  one  inhabitant  to  the  square  mile.  The  natives,  who 
have  greduallv  retreated  to  the  eitreme  south  or  the  eitreme 
north,  have  aimoet  disappeared,  and  only  number  about  90.000. 
Although  in  the  eighteenth  century  the  Chaoo  Indbns  had  been 
raised  under  the  paternal  rule  of  the  Jesuits  to  a  moderate  stele  of 
oiviitsation.  they  are  now  described  as  "  irreclaimable  ssTagea/' 
while  the  Patagonians  have  always  been  extremely  low  in  the  eod 


of   humanity,    as   is   teetified  by  Darwin  in  his  erer- 

Voyage  of  thg  Beagle.    The  South  American  Miseaooary  floeiety 

d(>cs  valuable  work  among  the  Indians. 

Fully  three-serenths  of  the  population  is  concentrated  in  the 
city  and  proTince  of  Buenos  Aires,  which  latter,  it  should  be 
remembered,  has  rery  nearly  the  area  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland.     The  following  are  the  chief  towns:  — 

BuMMM  Mrm  i  M9,U1 

RoMrio     n6J»! 

u  PHu loojoe 

TueomsB 74JIS 

Cordoba    70J8D 

B«hia  Blanca 60.iat 

Sm>U  F6     ....^ 48.600 

Mmidozft  J^.:,,i* 4S.4M 

Of  theee  the  federal  capital,  ahortly  to  be  deechbed.  ii 
disproportionately  large,  while  Roeario.  whieh.  sixty  yeen  ego, 
was  a  tiny  town,  has  increased  repadly  owing  to  its  excdlenoe 

bDital  of   ' 


a  grain  port.  La  Plata  is  the  capital  of  the  pnmnce  oi 
Aires.  Tucuman  is  the  centre  of  Am  sugar  indnstry.  and  Oovdoba 
is  an  ancient  univeraity  town.  Bahia  Blanca  is  a  naval  harbour 
and  rising  grain  port  in  the  Southern  Atlantic.  Santa  FA  ia  the 
capital  of  the  province  of  the  same  name,  and  eomewhet 
overshadowed  by  Boeario;  and  at  Mendota  the  wine  induliy  is 
ooQcentreted.  Considerably  more  than  one-ftllh  of  the  inhabitents 
of  Aroenttna  are  foreignere.  of  whom  the  Bngliah  nomber  aboot  i 
96.000.  Of  immigrants  the  Italiana  were  by  Imt  the  moel  | 
numerous,  and  stiU  retain  their  leed,  while  the  Spenianb  oome  ' 
next,  but  as  a  set-off  to  the  immigration  there  ia  a  lari^  amount  | 
of  emigretioo;  indeed,  many  of  the  Italians  and  Spamaids  only  i 
come  for  the  hanreet  and  then  return  to  their  own  ooontfy.  In 
1910  the  people  entering  the  country  numbered  980.640.  boi  this 
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fieure  was  reduced  by  departures  to  a  net  gain  of  only  191,786. 
The  following  list  shows  tlie  nationality  of  the  chief  immigrants  in 
1907:— 

lUlUnt      90,282 

Spaniards      82,606 

RuMtans    9,581 

Syrians  (inoluding  Oreeka)  7,486 

French  4,125 

Austrians  and  Hungarians  8,480 

Oermans 2,822 

English      1,669 

Portuguese    1,118 

Argentina  is  not  a  favourable  field  for  the  ordinary  British 
immigrant,  seeing  that  he  has  to  meet  with  wholly  unaccustomed 
surroundings;  however,  skilled  mechanics  and  competent 
merchants  and  stock  raisers  with  capital  are  likely  to  get  on  well, 
but  a  post  should  be  secured  or  a  well-considered  plan  arranged 
before  leaving  home.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  cost  of 
living  is  very  high.  The  southern  Italian  usually  engages  in 
trade  in  the  towns,  while  his  northern  countryman  is  a  hardy, 
industrious,  and  frugal  farmer,  who  often  returns  to  his  native 
land  when  he  has  made  a  modest  competence.  The  Spaniard, 
assimilating  quickly  with  the  inhabitants,  is  found  in  all  kinds  of 
occupation,  and  is  also  invaluable  as  a  temporary  harvester  who 
comes  and  goes  with  the  seasons.  Bussian  immigrants  are 
increasing,  and  are  numerous  around  Colon  in  Entre  Rios.  The 
small  Welsh  colony  in  Chubut,  Patagonia,  has  been  fairly 
successful,  but  is  now  said  to  have  exhausted  the  suitable  land  in 
the  neighbourhood.  For  some  of  the  figures  in  this  paragraph  I 
am  indebted  to  the  Statesman's  Year  Book,  many  of  whose  tables 
are  brought  up  to  December  31st,  1911. 

BUENOS  AIRES. 

The  splendid  city  of  Buenos  Aires,  or  Good  Air,  as  it  was 
called  by  the  first  Spanish  commander  who  tried  to  make  a 
settlement  there,  increased  during  the  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth 
century  on  an  enormous  scale  which  is  comparable  with  that  of 
Chicago.  It  has,  indeed,  been  a  flourishing  place  for  three 
centuries,  but  in  1767  it  had  only  20,000  inhabitants,  and  as  it 
continued  to  grow  in  size,  so  the  complainte  of  travellers  grew 
ab  to  its  neglected  and  insanitary  condition.  Darwin  describes  it 
in  1833  as  a  neatly-built  town  of  60,000  inhabitants,  but,  although 
it  rose  to  220,0>00  in  the  seventies,  the  buildings  and  streets 
remained  unimposing  up  to  the  time  of  the  enormous  development 
of  Argentina  which  began  in  the  last  twenty  years  of  the  nineteenth 
contury.     It  was  a  time  of  suddenly-acquired  wealth,  and  much 
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WM  d0volad  lo  buildiiifl;  the  wonH  quAritrs  of  Um  Iowo 
dmoUihad,  and  tplaiidid  dwelUog-bouiM,  abops,  and  oAmi 
keeping,  however,  to  the  old  alignxnenU.  and  thua  the  alieeU  i 
too  narrow ;  it  ia  aaid  that  the  people  prefer  them  narrow,  ^ 
they  afford  good  ahade,  hut  they  are  decidedly  ineooi 
Buenoa  Airaa  went  on  inoreaaing  at  a  roanreUoiia  rate,  and  ia 
estimated  to  oontain  thirteen  hundred  thouaand  inhahrtente,  being 
Ibe  aeoond  Latin  otty  in  the  world,  aurpaeaed  only  by  Peiia.  lie 
giraelneaa  ia  viewed  with  oooaiderable  ooraplaoeney  by  the  ¥noth, 
who  rejoice  to  eee  that,  although  the  Sasoo  is  piedominant  in 
North  America,  South  and  Centrml  are  inhabited  by  a  aolid  phalanx 
of  Latin  raoee. 

Aa  the  iteamer  approaohea  up  the  River  Plate,  whieh  ia  too 


broad  to  allow  the  oppdaite  ahore  to  be  aeen.  there  it  liMle  to  attract 
the  eye  in  the  firat  view,  which  ahowa  a  coast  dead  level  with  the 
water,  and  a  town  receding  from  it,  whoae  buildings  are  do4  well 
aet  off  by  ita  aurroundings.  But  when  the  landing  is  ones  effected, 
and  the  streete  are  entcnred,  the  exhilarating  air,  the  lively  crowd, 
the  fine  building  devoted  to  buaineea  and  oleaaure,  the  gtoeral 
buatle,  and  the  visible  wealth  and  luxury — all  nave  a  most  vivifying 
effect,  and  show  that  the  place  ia  apecially  favoured  by  nstars 
and  art,  and  that  we  are  m  one  of  the  world'a  leeding  cities. 
The  streete  in  the  most  important  and  most  deosely-populsled  pert 
are  laid  out  perfectly  straight,  running  north  aiid  soalh  or  eest 
and  west,  and.  of  course,  crossing  eseh  other  at  right  aoglea. 
Here  at  present  the  only  broad  tlKNroughlare  ia  the  Avenida  de 
Mavo,  which  runa  weetwarda  from  a  large  equare  the  Flasa 
de  Mayo — at  a  point  near  the  docks,  and  iJter  a  conrae  of  more 
than  a  mile  enas  in  another  square,  where  stands  the  new  and 
huge  Gonmea  House.  This  is  a  moat  magnificent  avenue,  and 
contains  the  beet  hotels  and  cafte.  Parallel  to  it  are  a  number 
of  very  long  streete.  of  which  Corrientee,  Canflallo,  and  Bartolemo 
Mitre  are  perhapa  the  chief,  but  the  moat  fashionsble  etieels 
San  Martin.  Florida,  Maipu.  and  EsmsraMa  meat  it  al  right 
anglee,  and  here  are  aome  of  the  finest  buildings,  whieh.  howsver. 
do  not  sppear  to  the  beat  advantage  owing  to  the  narrowness  of 
the  streete.  Narrow  aa  they  are,  eech  one  ia  traveraed  bv  awifl 
electric  trama,  which  eive  auch  a  ^ood  service  thai  eaba  are 
hardly  neoessary.    Two  hundred  and  eighty-two  million 


were  carried  in  1909.  Among  the  orominent  buildinflB  may  be 
mentioned  the  Cathedral,  with  a  fine  Corinthian  fafade.  ttie  Oboroh 
of  Saint  Felicity,  the  National  Oovemment  Palaoe,  the  National 
Education  Council  Houae,  the  Stock  Bxehange  (Bobs),  the  Bank 
of  the  Argentine  Nation,  the  Spanish  Bank  of  the  Biver  Plate, 
the  Jockey  Club,  and  the  officea  of  La  Prsase.    The  two  leal 
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claim  to  be  unique  in  the  world — the  Jockey  Club,  in  the  Calle 
Florida,  for  its  union  of  magnificence  with  comfort,  and  the  offices 
in  the  Avenida  de  Mayo  for  the  handsome  provision  of  everything 
which  is  necessary  for  the  production  of  a  great  newspaper.  The 
Argentino  is  a  lover  of  display,  and,  havine  money,  sees  no  reason 
why  he  should  not  gratify  his  tastes  by  building  sumptuous  palaces 
for  recreation  or  business.  He  is  intensely  proud  of  Buenos 
Aires,  and  shabbiness  of  any  kind  is  repulsive  to  him.  It  is  now 
6aid  that  even  the  luxurious  Jockey  Club  is  too  small  and  poor  to 
satisfy  his  standard  of  splendour,  and  that  another  will  be  erected, 
when  the  old  building  will  be  ^ven  lo  the  Foreign  Office.  The 
characteristic  sight  of  Buenos  Aires  is  the  Avenida  Alvear,  leading 
from  a  point  near  the  Retiro  (the  principal  railway  station)  to  the 
park  at  Palermo.  Here  in  the  afternoon  the  finest  carriages  and 
motor-cars  pour  forth  in  a  fashionable  stream,  and  the  ladies  of 
Argentina,  who  are  famous  for  their  beauty  and  their  dresses,  display 
boSi.  The  park  has  an  area  of  840  acres,  and  is  well  laid  out, 
but  the  outskirts  of  the  city,  in  general,  show  all  too  evident  signs 
of  rapid  growth,  and  time  is  needed  before  gardens  and  avenues 
can  become  beautiful.  In  fact,  many  of  the  suburbs  are  distinctly 
untidy.  The  Zoological  Gardens  are  large,  the  specimens  good, 
and  all  the  arrangements  are  completely  up  to  date.  The 
fashionable  crowd  is  largest  when  there  is  racing  at  one  or  other 
of  the  great  racecourses  at  Palermo  or  Belgrano.  The  great 
$9tanciero8  (ranchers)  are  passionately  devoted  to  the  breeding  of 
stock,  and,  while  they  give  lavishly  for  bulls  and  rams,  they  think 
no  price  too  high  for  the  best  blood  in  horseflesh.  King  Edward 
VII. 's  famous  racer,  Diamond  Jubilee,  was  sold  to  an  Argentine 
gentleman  for  £30,000,  and  has  proved  a  very  good  bargain. 
Kacing  is  the  favourite  sport — possibly  because  it  appeals  to  the 
love  of  speculation — but  polo,  cricket,  football,  and  lawn  tennis 
are  extremely  popular,  and  it  is  astonishing  to  see  how  kindly 
ihe  youth  of  Argentina  has  taken  to  pastimes  which,  twenty  years 
ago,  were  practically  confined  to  Britain  and  her  dominions.  Very 
ffur  cricket  and  football  teams  have,  of  late,  gone  from  England 
to  Buenos  Aires,  and  native  talent  has  held  its  own  with  them. 
Rowing  is  also  a  favourite  amusement,  and  these  various  games 
and  sports  are  an  excellent  means  of  promoting  good  feeling 
between  the  Argeutinos  and  our  countrymen.  Buenos  Aires,  it 
may  be  added,  is  an  extremely  cosmopolitan  city;  at  the  last 
census  it  contained  533,000  Argentinos,  228,000  Italians,  105,000 
Spaniards,  and  29,000  Uruguayans.  The  Enghsh  in  the  city 
probably  number  at  least  5,000,  and  have  two  good  social  clubs, 
the  EngUsh  Literary  Society,  with  a  well-stocked  library,  two  high- 
class   daily   newspapers — the   Standard   and   the   Buenos    Aires 
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-and  the  weakly  lUnisw  of  Lomdom  wd  Iks  Hiv^f  PImU, 
has  a  graal  rapuUlioQ.  Bui  ••  »  pUot  ol  fMrmaiMol 
•  •tUement  Ar^eoiina  is  not  attraoiive  to  EogUahiMo  on  aocomit 
of  the  Uw  which  enjoins  that  all  ohiidrMi  o(  whatever  nationalily 
bom  io  the  country  become  Araeolina  ■obieeta.  On  the  ona 
hand,  it  cannot  be  expected  that  lEa  Oovenuneot  ahoold  allow  a 
lar^  alien  population,  which  might  eventually  outnumber  the 
nativea,  to  grow  up  in  ita  midat,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  il  ia 
natural  that  JSnclish  people  should  not  view  with  complaoaoey  the 
loaa  of  their  chilaren  a  nationality  in  a  country  diflering  ao  widely 
from  our  own  in  language,  institutiooa,  cuatoma,  and  lawa. 
Mention  haa  ahneady  be«i  made  of  the  Bueooe  Airee  praaa,  bol  it 
ia  naoaaaary  to  call  attention  to  ita  two  aplendid  daily  morning 
newapapera— La  Pr§nsa  and  La  NocMm— iniioh  lake  a  vwy  hign 
rank,  not  merely  in  South  America,  but  among  the  oawapapOTi  of 
the  world.  Although  the  readers  of  books  are,  perhape.  not 
nutimrous.  the  people  appreciate  sood  joumaliam,  and  they 
riit  .1  ly  cat  it  from  those  papers.  Buenos  Aires,  beaidea  being 
ihh  capital,  is  by  far  the  chief  port,  handling  84  per  cent,  of  the 
imports  and  51  per  cent,  of  the  exports.  The  great  harbour  of 
Port  Madero.  which  cost  £7,000,000.  and  haa  aooommodatioo  for 
1 ,400  vessels  to  load  and  unload  at  the  same  time,  haa  four  baaina 
and  more  than  six  miles  of  quays,  with  vsat  warahousaa  and 
marvelloua  grain  elevators.  But.  large  aa  it  is.  it  is  noi  aithar  large 
or  deep  enough  for  the  immense  traffic  ana  great  ahipa  which 
visit  it;  every  year  nearly  £200,000  is  spent  in  deepening  the 
channel,  and  an  enlargement  scheme  is  in  progress,  conducted 
by  a  British  firm,  whicn  will  give  four  milea  more  of  quays  at  a 
coat  of  £5,500.000. 

RAILWAYS. 

Argentina  owes  her  present  prosperity  chiefly  to  nulwaya; 
they  have  been  the  pioneers  of  civilisation  and  wealth,  bringutf 
an  industrial  population  to  plains  which  had  hitherto  been  ranged 
over  by  wanaehne  savages.     The  country,  being  very  level,  ia 

Siculiariy  adapted  to  niilways,  and,  as  roada  are  acarea,  ia 
)pendet)t  upon  them  to  a  far  greater  degree  than  ia  the  oaaa  with 
older  countnes.  In  January.  1911.  the  total  mileage  waa  18.166; 
dunnc  the  previous  year  no  lees  than  9,140  milaa  had  bean  added. 
and  the  comfort  and  efficiency  of  the  aarrioe  reach  a  vwy  higb 
standard.  In  proportion  to  popuUtioo  Aifentina  haa  mon  milaa 
of  railway  than  any  other  country  in  the  world.  To  avwy  10.000 
inhabitanta  she  has  a  mileage  of  23 73 ;  the  United  Stalaa.  SS«; 
Uruguay,  1097;  France,  719;  Mexico.  719.  Thaaa  am  the 
laadmg  counthea;  the  figurea  for  Garmanj  are  6 69;  lor  tha  United 
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Kingdom,  617.  The  amount  of  British  capital  invested  in 
Argentine  railways  is  about  £140,000,000,  and  most  of  the  lines 
are  under  British  management.  The  number  under  State  control 
is  small,  but  there  are  one  or  two  important  French  railways. 
The  Argentine  Government,  knowing  the  importance  of  giving 
security  to  capital,  has  pursued  a  course  of  legislation  very 
favourable  to  this  great  industry,  of  which  an  example  is  the 
Mitre  Law,  by  whose  provisions  those  railways  which  accept  it 
(and  nearly  all  have  done  so)  are  exempt  from  all  taxation 
whatsoever  except  a  3  per  cent,  tax  on  their  net  receipts,  and 
the  money  obtained  by  this  is  expended  on  improving  the  roads 
leading  to  the  railway  stations.  The  federal  capital  is,  of  course, 
the  chief  railway  centre ;  from  it  issue  the  four  largest  broad-gauge 
lines,  of  which  a  brief  account  follows:  — 

(1)  The  Buenos  Aires  Great  Southern,  the  largest  railway  in  the 
Republic,  has  its  terminus  at  the  Plaza  Constitucion,  and  serves  this 
rich  province  of  Buenos  Aires  and  the  growing  seaport  of  Bahia 
Blanca.  In  its  docks,  as  well  as  in  those  of  La  Plata,  the  company 
has  extensive  interests.  Far  away  in  the  south-west  also  it  reaches 
to  Neucjuen,  the  capital  of  the  province  of  that  name,  from  which 
it  is  bemg  pushed  to  Rio  Santo  Domingo.  Here  the  distance  is 
only  94  miles  to  the  Chilian  railway  system,  and  in  no  long  time 
the  company  will  follow  the  example  of  its  rival,  the  Buenos  Aires 
and  Pacific,  by  making  its  way  across  the  Andes  to  the  Pacific 
Ocean.  The  Buenos  Aires  Great  Southern  is  the  line  for  Mar 
del  Plata,  about  200  miles  south  of  the  capital,  the  fashionable 
seaside  resort  of  the  whole  republic,  a  place  where  living  is  on 
such  an  expensive  scale  that  Argentinos  have  often  found  a  summer 
residence  there  more  costly  than  a  trip  to  Paris.  The  railway 
runs  through  a  country  which  is  either  rich  or  capable  of  immediate 
development,  and  is,  therefore,  in  a  very  strong  position;  apart 
from  general  goods  and  passenger  traffic  its  receipts  are  chiefly 
drawn  from  the  carriage  of  wheat,  live  stock,  and  wool. 

(2)  The  Buenos  Aires  Western  Railway,  the  oldest  in  the 
Repuolic,  having  been  started  in  1857,  has  its  terminus  in  the 
Plaza  Once  de  Setiembre,  runs  through  Mercedes  to  Bragado, 
whence  it  goes  southwards  in  three  branches  through  the  west  of 
the  province  of  Buenos  Aires,  and  also  enters  the  territory  of  La 
Pampa.  With  a  mileage  of  only  1,305,  less  than  half  that  of 
the  Great  Southern,  it  is,  nevertheless,  a  very  prosperous  company, 
and  carries  an  immense  quantity  of  wheat  and  maize. 

(3)  The  Buenos  Aires  and  Pacific  Railway,  with  its  terminus 
at  the  Retiro,  is  second  in  size  and  first  in  fame,  for  in  joining  by 
iron  links  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans  it  has  accomplished  a 
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IbsI  hilh«io  aohieved  by  oo  olhar  railway  io  South  Aniriet. 
diflUooo  from  Buaoot  Airat  Io  V«l|wnuK>  it  888  mikt.  «id  Um 


ooti  <d  the  tni'^hm  (atb  £19 ;  tho  time  oeeopMd  in 
journay  ii  3S  hours.  The  tcenery  it  el  firel  moootoooue, 
of  flel  wheel,  meise,  or  pesturs  lend,  but  efter  660  milee  Ihere  le 
e  cheoge  when  Mendose.  one  of  the  jirettieet  oi  towoe.  ie  raeehed 
end  the  bleek  Andee  eppeer  in  the  dteteooe.  Tliie  rietnff  pleee  ci 
40.000  inhebilente  ie  ebout  9,600  feel  ebore  the  eee  to^,  end 
e  delightfully  dry  end  inTiffonltiig  cUmete.  Then  ceo 
no  graeter  coolreel  belweeo  the  boetle  ol  the  oepitel  end  the 
quiel  sireete  of  Meodoee,  with  their  double  rowe  of  Iraee  end  e\mr 
•treeme  on  eilher  eide;  it  is  Io  Iheee  streeiiie.  dermd  from  the 
river  of  Ihe  eeme  neme,  that  the  whole  proTinee  of  Mendose  owee 
ite  proep«rity.  for  the  rainfall  is  so  scanty  thai  the  fertilily  depende 
upon  irrigation.  This  system  was  derived  by  the  Spenierde  from 
the  Guarpes.  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  this  dislricl,  and  it  bee 
enabled  the  people  of  Mendosa  to  cover  the  land,  which  would 
otherwiee  be  berren,  with  vineyards,  and  to  produce  an  annual 
oulpul  of  wine  amounting  to  some  fifty  million  gallooe.  The 
wine  is  of  a  light  quality,  which  suite  the  palate  of  toe  temperate 
Argentino,  for  drunkenness  is  a  vice  which  ie  abhorred  in  Ihie 
country.  The  IraquiUily  of  Mendosa  wee  rudely  dislttrbed  in 
1861,  when  a  disastrous  earthquake  deetroyed  Ihe  whole  town  and 
caueed  terrible  loss  of  life.  It  is,  however,  lolerahiT  certain  thai, 
even  if  Ihere  were  a  repelilion  of  Ihe  calamily  (and  Ihe  seal  side 
of  Ihe  Andee  is  eeldom  visited  by  eerious  eerlhquakee),  the  dameoi 


would  be  oomparalively  slight,  for  Ihe  alt  sets  sre  broed, 
houaee.  Ihou^  well  built,  are  ooe-atorayed  and  conetruded  d 
lighl  material.  Travellers  who  make  Ihe  trans-cootinental  joumejr 
ought  on  no  account  to  omit  stopping  at  Mendosa.  for  they  wiU 
be  charmed  with  ite  beauty;  there  are  many  Engliah  hero,  and 
the  hotels  are  tolerable.  At  Mendosa  a  chanae  ia  made  into  the 
narrow  gauge,  and  Ihe  journey  oftr  the  Andes  begins.  Up  till 
1910  the  link  was  incomplete;  Ihe  line  atopped  si  Lss  Oosvss, 
and  Ihero  wee  a  journey  on  mule-back  or  wai^  over  Ihs  erosi  of 
the  range,  at  a  height  of  19.796  feet,  to  Juncal.  Travellero  wsro 
oompenaated  for  Ihe  inconvenience  of  transhipment  by  viewe  of 
Ihe  stupendous  mountains  and  Ihe  sislue  of  Cnriel,  which  sisnds 
on  Ihe  boundary  Une  belween  Chile  and  Argentina,  snd 
ooomiemoratea  Ihe  peeeeful  selllamsnt  of  the  dispute  belweeo  the 
Iwo  nstions  by  Ihe  arbilratioo  of  King  Edward  VII.  The  lofly 
ride  ia  now  avoided ;  a  tunnel  bee  been  bored  through  Ihe 


ihr^Mgh 

and  the  journey  is  now  mede  wilhoul  chaogs  of  carrisgs  from 
Mendosa  to  Loe  Andee.  neerly  60  milee  eeroee  Ihe  ChUian  border, 
where  the  broed  gauge  is  resumed  for  Vslpsraiso.    Ibe 
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writer  crossed  the  Andes  a  little  time  before  the  tunnel  was  opened, 
and,  therefore,  has  not  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  it  at  work, 
but  it  is  described  as  having  created  a  revolution  in  the  class  of 
travellers.  When  the  journey  had  to  be  made  over  the  mountain 
(of  which  the  very  mild  difficulties  were  greatly  exaggerated  by 
report),  women,  children,  and  old  people  seldom  attempted  it; 
now  they  are  to  be  found  in  great  numbers.  Under  the  old 
conditions  the  through  running  was  suspended  during  the  winter 
months  (from  the  middle  of  May  till  October),  but  now  the  service 
is  constant.  A  traveller  who  is  well  acquainted  with  the  new 
route  points  out  that  the  two  principal  drawbacks  are  the  difficult 
•urfaoe  of  the  permanent  way,  due  to  the  treacherous  nature  of 
the  soil,  and  the  immense  quantity  of  winter  snow,  which,  at 
times,  threatens  to  block  the  line.  The  first  defect  adds  to  the 
task  of  haulage,  and  it  is  said  that  on  the  Chilian  side  a  more 
powerful  type  of  engine  is  needed,  but  undoubtedly,  when  more 
engineering  experience  of  the  peculiar  local  conditions  has  been 
obtained,  the  permanent  way  will  be  improved.  The  second  defect — 
the  prevalence  of  snow-drifts — is  being  remedied  by  the  construction 
of  additional  snow-sheds.  The  journey  from  Mendoza  is  a 
marvellous  experience,  although  the  mountains  are  disappointingly 
bare  of  vegetation,  and  are  only  beautiful  when  flooded  by  5ie 
rays  of  the  rising  sun.  The  River  Mendoza,  however,  rushes 
foaming  down  the  valley,  and  at  Puente  del  Inca  has  caused  a 
remarkable  natural  phenomenon  by  boring  through  a  great  mass 
of  stone  and  gravel,  and  thus  making  the  famous  bridge  (PuenteJ 
from  which  the  place  obtained  its  name.  Here  are  medicinal 
baths  and  an  hotel,  where  it  may  be  advisable  for  the  traveller  to 
halt,  partly  as  a  precaution  against  mountain  sickness,  which  is 
apt  to  attack  those  who  rapidly  mount  great  heights,  and  partly 
to  see  the  views.  Puente  del  Inca  itself  has  an  elevation  of  nearly 
9,000  feet,  and  hence  a  fine  walk  or  ride  may  be  taken  up  the 
valley,  where,  before  long,  the  magnificent  snow-capped  Aconagua 
bursts  upon  the  view;  it  is  the  loftiest  peak  in  the  western 
hemisphere.  After  a  considerable  climb  there  is  a  descent  into 
the  valley  of  Las  Cuevas,  which,  however,  is  10,338  feet  above 
the  sea-level ;  here  there  is  a  railway  station,  and  the  journey  back 
can  be  made  by  train.  Las  Cuevas,  as  has  been  previously  said, 
is  close  to  the  Chilian  border,  and  here,  as  far  as  Argentina  is 
concerned,  ends  the  journey  which  has  been  described  with  some 
minuteness,  because  it  represents  a  triumph  over  engineering 
difficulties  that  is  unique  in  at  least  one  respect.  Many  engineers 
have  carried  railways  to  enormous  heights  in  the  Andes,  but  the 
Buaooe  Aires  and  Pacific  is  the  only  one  which  has  penetrated 
quite  through  them. 
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(4)  Tk4  Central  Arg§ntim4  Aotiway,  whieh  will  tooo  hmf  % 
good  tarmious  al  lh«  Bfliiro,  it  (m  tga  goto  in  Argratio*)  s  vtry 
old  line,  dmting  from  1664,  when  a  traek  fron  Rotario  to  Cordobo 
WM  opened.  Amelgametioos  have  greetly  tnereeeed  its  eoope,  end 
il  now  rune  from  the  oepitol  to  Boeerio.  whera  il  forme  iMf  into 
two  hrenohee,  one  making  the  oomperatively  ahori  jooniey  abnoal 
due  eeet  to  Ooidobe,  end  enoiher  teking  a  long  north  eeeteriy 
route  to  Tueuman,  the  sugar  town.  Ite  amalgemetion  with  the 
Bneooe  Airee  and  Boeerio  Railwav  in  1909  put  an  end  to  waoteful 
oompetition,  ae  the  two  linee  worked  practically  the  eeme  dielriolB, 
end  even  now  there  are  aoYeral  oompetitiora  for  the  traflle  bit  ween 
the  oepitel  and  Boeerio,  but  the  broed-gauge  Central  Aroenline 
hee  considerable  advantesee  over  its  narrow-gau^  rivab.  It  ie  a 
fvy  prosperous  line,  ana  aerves  an  extremely  neh  country.  Hie 
difltance  from  Buenoe  Airee  to  Bosario  ie  186  miles,  end  the 
journey,  which  tekee  eeren  hours,  ie  mede  in  comfortable 
with  dininc-cars  attached.  Boeario,  as  we  have  eeen,  ie  the 
city  and  eleo  the  second  port  in  the  reoublic ;  it  hee  been  m 
apace  for  the  leet  sixty  yeers,  ana  has  now  nearly  180,( 
inhabitants.  A  traveller  who,  in  1852,  peeeed  it  on  nie  way  to 
Paraguay,  deeoribed  it  as  "  the  little  town  of  Boeario."  and  aead 
that  the  "  flat  aemi*circular  bit  of  beeoh  preeented  an  almost  bmsjf 
met  contreet  at  leeet  to  the  deeert  ielanda  we  bed  been 


greet 

among  of  late."  The  beach  is  now  occupied  by  greet  whervee, 
whieh  preeent  a  truly  busy  scene  when  the  grain  is  oBing  mahtd. 
Although  Boeario  has  not  such  an  invigorating  climate  ee  Buenoe 
Airee.  it  is  in  some  respecte  pleaeanter,  for  it  is  laid  out  in  broad 
streets  and  spacious  plaxas  which  remove  the  feeling  of  oonfleetion 
and  preeeure  ever  present  in  the  cepital.  The  Calle  Coraoba  ie 
a  very  fine  street,  running  into  a  mat  souare  in  which  stand  the 
new  Law  Courte — e  huge,  berrack-like  building,  but  impoeiog  from 
its  eiae  and  lofty  tower.  The  town  baa.  for  the  moment,  outgrom 
ite  beauty ;  the  eign  of  the  builder  ie  everywhere  in  evklenoe.  which 
givee  it  an  unfinished  appearance,  but  it  ie  being  planned  on  the 
right  linee,  and  will  be  well  worthy  of  ite  poeilMn ;  it  hee  quite 
edipeed  Santa  F4,  the  actual  capital  of  the  province.  The  perk 
ie  one  of  the  moet  charming  in  Arsentina.  £lectric  trama  a 
recent  addition— ply  the  streeie.  andf  the  hotel 


which  was  far  from  adequate  either  in  ooenlity  or  quehty  to  the 
Tients  of  the  town,  haa  been  greetly  improved.  Boeerio  hee 
iui  ai.n vailed  situation,  standing  in  the  heart  of  the  grain  dietriel 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  magnifieent  Parana,  which  ia  here  90 
miles  broed  and  navinable  bv  ocean-going  eteemera;  northwards 
it  or  its  affluenU  send  veeesls  for  e  thooeend  milee,  fer  beyond 
Asuncion,  the  cepitel  of  Paraguay.    The  town  ie  ecreened  tram 
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(be  river  by  low  cliffs,  wliere  a  wonderful  view  may  be  obtained 
of  tbe  docln  and  tbe  great  river  with  its  poplar-clad  islands.  The 
docks  of  Rosario  are  the  work  of  a  French  company,  and  were 
begun  in  1902.  They  were  then  constructed  to  deal  with  an 
annual  tonnage  of  2,500,000,  which,  at  that  time,  was  considered 
a  perfectly  adequate  estimate,  but  by  1907  the  export  was  2,850,000 
tons  of  wheat  and  half  as  much  maize.  It  was,  therefore, 
necessary  to  enlarge  them,  and  a  contract  was  given  to  another 
French  6rm  to  do  so  at  a  cost  of  £1,500,000,  which,  it  is  believed, 
will  be  lareely  exceeded.  When  the  undertaking  is  completed, 
Boeario  wiU  possess  one  of  the  best  ports  in  the  country.  The 
quays  are  three  miles  long,  and  have  a  good  railway  service;  the 
harbour  has  been  dredged  so  that  it  will  accommodate  vessels 
drawing  24  feet.  The  people  of  Rosario  are  justifiably  proud  of 
their  huge  grain  elevator,  which  discharges  500  tons  per  hour 
from  the  trucks  to  the  ship.  The  workshop  of  the  Central 
Arsentine  Railway  is  well  worth  a  visit;  here  carriages  are  built 
and  every  kind  of  repair  carried  out  for  locomotives,  but,  as  yet, 
all  engines  have  to  be  imported,  nor  is  it  likely  that  South  America 
will  develop  many  engineering  industries  in  the  near  future  owing 
to  lack  of  iron  and  coal.  The  company  has  a  strong  preference  for 
English  locomotives,  which  are  described  as  everlasting  in  wear. 
Another  very  important  commercial  city  is  served  by  this  railway, 
namely,  Tucuman,  which  is  the  centre  of  the  sugar  industry, 
introduced  by  Frenchmen  fifty  years  ago.  The  industry  has  been 
sedulously  nursed  by  protection,  and  now  nearly  all  the  sugar 
consumed  in  the  country  is  home-grown,  and  about  170,000  acres 
are  under  sugar-cane.  The  output  is  160,000  tons.  The 
machinery  is  of  the  best  quality,  and  the  industry  is  well  organised, 
but  M.  Clemenceau,  who  recently  visited  Tucuman,  was  struck 
by  the  squalid  condition  of  the  workpeople,  remarking  that  "laws 
for  the  protection  of  labour  are  unknown  in  the  Argentine,  which 
is  explained  by  the  backwardness  of  industry  there."  He  adds: 
"  Factories  such  as  those  I  visited  can  scarcely  exist  much  longer 
without  the  labour  question  being  brought  before  the  legislators. 
Members  of  Parliament  [Congress]  with  whom  I  discussed  the 
point  appeared  favourably  disposed,  though  inclined  to  defer 
remedies  indefinitely."  The  practice  of  amafla  (to-morrow) — of 
putting  off  till  to-morrow  what  ought  to  be  done  to-day — is  an 
old  Spanish  habit  which  has  been  transplanted  to  the  New  World 
and  there  flourishes  vigorously. 

Amonff  the  other  numerous  railway  lines  may  be  mentioned 
the  Cordoba  Central  Railway  (805  miles),  which  serves  the  country 
between  Cordoba  and  Tucuman,  and  also  has  an  important  branch 
line  between  Cordoba  and  San  Francisco;  the  Entre  Rios  Railway 
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r36  milM),  which,  from  iU  ierminus  in  Butnot  Aitm,  runs  to 


loieuT,  on  the  RiTer  Parmns,  whare  UMra  b  %  tnin  tmry, 

braneoM 

the  Argei 

oooimunM 

North.Ba 

fonnsr   r 

OcMTienlfls,  finally  links  up  with  ths  Psrsgusyso  Central  BeilwaT; 


all  over  (he  province  o(  Botre  Rioa---fonntng  part  of 

Ihe  Argeoiine  Bleeopoiamia,  famous  for  cattle  ratting    anngmiif 

of    Urufluay:  toe  ArMolf 


oooimunioataon  wHh  ihe  repuhlie  of    Uruguay; 
North-Bastem  (666  miles),  which  takes  up  the  system  7>C  Ihe 
former   railway    at   Ooocordia.    and.    serving    the    provmee   of 


and  the  French  tuilways  of  ihe  provinoe  of  8enU  F6  (about  900 
milea),  which  have  many  branches  in  the  provioee  of  that  name. 

AORIOULTUBB. 

Wheat,  which  is  principally  grown  in  ihe  provincee  of  Buenos 
Aires,  Cordoba,  and  Santa  F4.  is  undoubtedly  ihe  principal  crop, 
and  occupiee  nearly  one-ihird  of  the  total  cultivated  area.  In 
1906  Argentina  stood  sixth  on  the  list  of  wheat-producing 
countries,  being  surpassed  by  the  United  Staiee  ^17,963,217  tons), 
Russia,  France.  Austria-Hungary,  and  British  Inois,  and  produotog 
herself  6,300.00fj  tons,  but  her  position  is  different,  for  while  they 
require  most  of  their  wheat  for  home  consumption,  Argeotiiia 
exporte  ihe  greater  part  of  her  crop.  In  the  year  in  questaon — a 
very  favourable  one— the  export  was  3,600.000  tons,  but  the 
hanreets  have  since  been  less  favourable,  and  ihe  figuree  have 
fallen  ol!.  It  has  been  calculated  that  the  republic  possenee 
80,000.000  unused  scree  suitable  for  wheat  ouliiTataon.  and  ae  yil 
the  population  is  far  too  scanty  to  undertake  the  task.  As  is 
natural  in  a  country  where  land  is  so  plentiful,  ihe  cultivatioo  is 
extensive  rather  then  intensive,  and  ihe  Tield  per  acre  is  not  high. 
It  amounts,  in  fact,  to  barely  12  bushels  per  sere,  as  sgainsi  81 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  19  in  Canada,  and  13  in  the  United  Stetea. 
Of  the  grain  farma,  83  per  oent.  are  worked  by  owners,  and  67 
per  cent,  by  ienante.  Tlie  chief  calamitiea  which  the  farmer  has 
to  fear  are  drought  and  locusts;  ss  has  been  seen,  the  general 
average  rain  of  Arsentina  is  below  rather  than  above  the  reouire- 
ment.  and  any  deficit  has  serious  results.  The  urnney  of  the 
locust  peril  may  be  judged  by  the  following  Uw,  whieh  runs: — 

AU  inbAbiUota  of  ib«  rtpubUe,  oHiiaai  aad  fartifam.  fcrtwiw  iftMB 
And  ftftj  jMfs  of  ■«••  f  oomptikd  wtoa  «alkd  aaoa  lo  tmiim  pmmmU 
MTviM  ui  Um  dMtnwIioo  ol  loowto,  aoaaUofWolUuMolaajrof  iMr 
ftoimak  or  impUmMilt  ttlod  for  ihk  work,  wotmnt  oa^  tkoM  ■■iisih 
iaUndod  for  Iho  purpooo  of  broodiog. 

There  is  an  elaborate  83rstem  for  notifying  the  advent  of  a 
flight  of  locusts,  and  immense  sums  have  been  apeot  in  the 
destruction  of  theee  peets.  but.  as  is  the  eaae  in  other  locust- 


afflicted  lands,  all  efforts  to  banish  them  have  been  unaucoeasful. 
Alfalfa  (luoeme),  which  ooniea  next  to  wheat  in  the  area  occupied. 
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is  raised  in  every  part  of  the  republic,  and  is  of  immense  value  to 
(he  estttwcieros  for  the  feeding  of  their  cattle ;  a  considerable  amount 
is  made  into  hay  and  exported.  Maize  and  linseed,  which  are 
principally  cultivated  in  tne  provinces  celebrated  for  wheat,  are 
staple  crops;  Argentina,  in  fact,  exports  more  of  these  products 
ihiA  any  other  country  in  the  world;  oats  are  grown  in 
comparatively  small,  but  increasing,  quantity,  while  barley  and 

26  are  unimportant.  As  we  have  seen,  the  vine  is  cultivated  on 
e  western  uplands  of  Mendoza,  and  the  sugar-cane  chiefly  in 
Tucuman.  In  Corrientes  and  the  Chaco  many  tropical  products, 
such  as  tobacco  and  cotton,  are  grown;  they  are,  as  yet,  in  the 
undeveloped  stage,  but  are  certain  to  become  more  prominent, 
while  the  forest  products  of  these  northern  regions  are  of  immense 
value,  conspicuous  among  which  is  the  quebracho  tree — the  name 
signifying  "  axe-breaker  "  on  account  of  its  intense  hardness. 
It  is  greatly  in  demand,  both  for  the  making  of  railway  sleepers 
and  for  its  extract,  which  is  valuable  in  tanning. 

THE  LIVE  STOCK  INDUSTRY. 

Nearly  all  the  exports  of  Argentina  are  classified  under  one 
of  two  great  headings — agricultural  or  pastoral  products.  The 
pastoral  industry,  which  includes  all  live  stock,  is  by  far  the 
older  of  the  two,  the  export  of  hides  having  begun  more  than  three 
hundred  years  ago.  During  the  nineteenth  century  scientific 
breeding  was  introduced,  and  the  indifferent  criollo  (country) 
animals  were  improved  out  of  all  recognition  by  crossing  with 
the  best  European  stock.  Nearly  every  book  on  Argentina 
contains  a  description  of  her  characteristic  institution,  those 
estancias  or  ranches  for  the  breeding  and  fattening  of  cattle,  sheep, 
and  horses;  they  appeal  to  the  popular  imagination,  being  the 
6elds  where  enterprise  and  energy  have  made  great  fortunes. 
The  estancias  ranee  in  size  from  3,000  to  700,000  acres,  and  the 
average  is  probably  about  25,000  acres.  A  concise  account  of 
them  is  to  be  found  in  the  admirable  Argentine  Year  Book  for 
1910,  published  by  Messrs.  W.  H.  Smith  and  Son.  Of  late  dairy 
farming  has  been  added  to  the  ordinary  business  of  many 
€ttancias,  and  some  are  devoted  to  it  exclusively,  with  the  result 
that  Argentina  now,  besides  supplying  her  own  needs,  is  a 
considerable  exporter  of  butter  to  Great  Britain.  In  1908  an 
animal  census  was  taken,  with  the  following  result:  — 

Sheep      .                                                        67,211,764 

Cattle     29,116,625 

OoftU      ,..,„.  8,945,086 

Horte«    2,581,876 

Pig*  1,408,691 
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In  number  of  uhmp  Ar^tina  »  turptMad  by  Autltmlk  sIoim; 
thf  fnvourito  breads  lor  improving  the  tloek  have  been  Iferiiioe, 
I. iMcolns.  Leicester!,  and  Koinney  Marah,  and  the  aTeraoa  abeep 
vUIda  5ilba.  oT  wool,  aa  anioa^  l^lba.  in  1870.  In  1900  the 
art  amounted  to  176, (wl  tooa.  of  which  76  par  oaoi.  waa 
L...^.M..  and  Leioealer.  90  par  oeol.  Merino,  and  6  par  cent,  other 
clasftea.  Froaen  mutton  ia  now  largely  exported.  In  the  cattle 
industry  the  same  tale  baa  to  be  told  of  the  aleady  improvtmeot 
ol  the  breed  by  the  importation  of  fine  Bngliah  stock,  among  which 
I):  I  hams  and  Hereforda  are  the  favourite.     British  enterpriae  is 

•  •  ss  prominent  as  in  the  railwaya.  and  many  of  the  aaletiaBf 
British  hands.  The  trade  in  ^f — frasen.  jerked,  sod 
-is  enormous,  and  two  of  the  chief  companies  sngagsd 
III  the  trade  hsve  become  houaehold  words.  The  Bovril  Company, 
which  confinea  its  operaliona  principally  or  wholly  to  Argaotins. 
and  has  large  factoriea  at  San  Janvier  and  Sante  Elena,  in  Entre 
Rinn,  poaaeeaee  hundreds  of  thousanda  of  acrea  of  ranching  land, 
.r  «i  slaughters  about  a  hundred  thouaaod  heed  of  cattle  yearly. 
Ihe  operations  of  the  Lemco  and  Oxo  Company,  which  haa  beeo 
ai  work  in  South  America  since  1865.  extend  over  Argentina, 
Pamguay.  and  Uruguav,  and  the  beat  known  factoriea  are  aituated 
in  the  last-named  republic,  but  there  is  a  well-equipped  factory  si 
Colon,  in  Entre  Rioe.  and  in  that  province  and  Corrieotea  the 
company  haa  vast  estancia*  srased  by  the  beautiful  whiie-facsd 
H*  '^pfords.  In  1910  the  total  land  poaaeeaed  by  the  Lemco  and 
vo  Company  amounted  to  1.527,730  acres,  and  the  cstUe  to 
274.500. 

.Argentina,  aa  f ar  aa  can  be  aaoertained,  haa  Uttle  mineral 
wealth,  and  the  aHempta  made  to  exploit  it  have  hitherto  beso 
diaappointing.  The  best  known  mine — gold,  silver,  and  copper — 
is  at  FUmatina.  in  La  Rioja,  the  inimenae  elevatioo  of  which 
renders  the  working  difficult,  and  the  coal  mines  and  petroleum 
borings  which  have  been  undertaken  in  vahoua  psrta  of  the 
^-  r  iblic  have  not  yielded  much  to  encourage  their  ownera.  This 
of  coal  and  petroleum  makes  the  development  of  manufactures 

'    V  difficult,  and  Argentina.  allhou|di  protected  by  an  extreoiely 
jii  tariff,  haa  to  rely  largely  on  olhsr  coiintnea  for  the  hstler 

:  sH  of  articles.  The  sugar  induatrv.  as  has  been  seen,  relies 
It'lv  upon  protection,  and.  generally  spesking,  factories  are 
Hmall  and  confine  themaelvea  to  manufacturing  articlea  for  the 
olaaaea  who  are  too  poor  to  buy  foreign  gooda.  The  Oovemment 
is  so  extravagant  and  ao  unakilful  in  its  financial  methoda  that, 
even  if  the  queatioo  of  protection  were  out  of  the  way.  it  could 
hardly  dispenae  with  a  high  tariff  for  the  purpoee  of  raising  the 
revenue,  and  conaequently  Argentuia  ia  one  of  the  dearest  oounlries 
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in  the  world.  The  cost  of  hviDC  driveB  away  people  from  her 
shores  in  times  of  depressiou,  and  has  the  effect  of  keeping  down 
the  population.  But  the  natural  wealth  of  the  country  is  so 
exuberant  as  to  create  an  enormous  trade  by  the  exchange  of 
Argentine  raw  material  for  the  finished  products  of  other  countries, 
and  in  this  Great  Britain  has  a  large  share.  The  Argentine 
imports  ranee  between  fifty  and  sixty  millions  sterling,  and  in  1910 
Great  Britam  sent  goods  valued  at  £19,710,537,  in  which  the 
main  items  were  iron  and  steel  manufactures  and  cotton  goods, 
thus  far  outstripping  her  nearest  competitors — Germany  and  the 
United  States.  Large  as  the  trade  is,  there  is  no  reason  why 
it  should  not  indefinitely  increase  owing  to  the  rapid  expansion  of 
Argentine  wealth,  but  competition  becomes  keener  every  year, 
and  the  price  of  success,  like  that  of  liberty,  is  eternal  vigilance. 
The  Argentino  has  a  very  critical  taste,  declines  second-rate  goods, 
and  likes  the  process  of  buyinc;  to  be  made  as  easy  as  possible. 
Consequently,  commercial  travellers  should  be  men  of  gentlemanly 
address  and  able  to  speak  Spanish  fluently,  nor  can  such  men  be 
got  to  serve  at  a  cheap  rate.  It  is  said  that  for  a  South  American 
traveller  £9  a  week  is  the  minimum  pay,  with  an  allowance  of  £1 
a  day  for  expenses  exclusive  of  railway  travelling.  For  firms  that 
will  spend  freely  and  wisely  there  is  a  rich  harvest,  but  there  is 
no  room  for  antiquated  goods  or  antiquated  methods.  The  practice 
of  sending  out  catalogues  written  in  English  and  expressed  in 
English  values  and  measurements  is  not  yet  extinct,  though 
probably  it  has  been  nearly  killed,  as  far  as  Argentina  is  concern^, 
by  the  energetic  remonstrances  of  our  Consuls,  who  jpoint  out  that 
such  documents  go  straight  into  the  waste-paper  basket.  They 
should,  of  course,  be  written  in  Spanish,  with  values  given  in 
the  money  of  the  country  and  metric  equivalents  for  all  English 
measurements,  and  further,  there  should  be  a  careful  study  of  the 
tariff,  the  Custom  House  regulations,  and  the  best  methods  of 
packing.  Nor  are  the  best  catalogues  of  much  avail  without 
accomplished  travellers  to  explain  them.  Argentina  is  a  great  and 
rising  nation,  in  whose  development  Great  Britain  has  had  the 
chief  share,  and  it  is  to  the  mutual  welfare  of  the  two  countries 
that  their  trade  and  friendship  should  steadily  increase. 
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BY   ANEUBIK    W1L.LUMB. 


"  Tho  virtu*.  Um  tplril,  Um  ■mnoi  of  lh«  Boom  of 

tl«  being  ih«  Mpran  imagv  ci  Um  Mtioo.'*— Mmwitf  BmrlM. 

SOME  day  the  question  of  proportiooAl  repmeotelioo  in 
i  Parliament  and  other  elective  bodies  may  beoocna  one  of 
Diirtv  politics:  the  different  political  parties  may  have 
ken  sides  in  the  matter.  Then  it  will  be  very  difficult 
.^  w.o.w ..  .;  in  Cooperative  gatherings  or  CoH>perative  publications, 
seeing  that  our  rub  is  clear  against  the  introductioQ  o(  pari^ 
politics  in  any  form.  Fortunately,  for  the  present,  at  any  rate,  it 
18  very  far  from  beinff  a  party  question :  thoughtful  men  of  all 
parties  are  found  to  advocate  it  as  the  only  way  to  bring  about  a 
real  and  complete  representation  of  our  people  in  Parliament,  while 
other  good  men  of  all  parties  are  found  to  take  the  opposite  view. 
Co-operators  are,  therefore,  free  to  discuss  the  matter  in  a  oalm 
and.  one  may  say,  a  philosophic  atmosphere.  Indeed,  since  to 
understand  the  great  question  of  representation,  in  its  theory  and 
its  practice,  ia  part  of  the  education  of  the  citisen,  we  may  elsim  it 
•s  part  of  that  educational  work  which  haa  always  been  an 
element  in  our  movement.  So  much  would  be  true  merely 
Co-operators  are  citizens,  but  there  is  a  reason  which  comes  even 
more  nearly  home:  the  Co-operative  system  itself  is  representative 
from  top  to  bottom,  for  whicn  reason,  if  for  no  other,  they  ahould 
be  eager  to  find  an  answer  to  the  question.  "  What  oonstitutas 
real  representation''" 


The  mere  propounding  of  auch  s  question  may  seem  startling 
an%i  unpractical  to  many.  It  ia  natural  to  ua  all  to  sooepi  that 
which  actually  exists ;  that  which  we  have  always  seen  around  us 
t^ems  part  of  the  course  of  nature  until  snmeChing  arisss  lo 
make  us  question  it ;  and  we  have  all  been  brought  up  in  the  idea 
that  the  Britiah  ay^em  is  Beprsssnistiv  Oovomment  Tbou||h 
ihe  contests  of  politioal  parties  have  indeed  (amiliarited  us  wmi 
the  idea  that  certain  comparatively  slight  altentaons  of  our  system, 
here  and  there,  may  be  argued  for  and  argued  against — alterations 
aa  to  the  persons  who  ahould  vote ;  the  question  of  one  man  one 
vote;  the  dividing  of  overgrown  constituencies  into  \mo  or  mors 
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smaller  ones,  and  so  forth — few  of  us  have  seriously  considered, 
until  quite  recently,  the  question  whether  you  can  in  any  case 
get  a  real  representation  of  the  people  by  such  elections  as  we  hold 
in  England.  latterly,  however,  things  have  been  happening  to 
make  men  think  on  this  subject,  and  to  raise  m.ye  doubts  whether 
we  are  proceeding  on  lines  which  can  ever  be  put  right  by  any 
extension  of  the  franchise,  or  simplification  of  the  registration  laws, 
o**  equalisation  of  the  size  of  constituencies.  Again  and  again  we 
have  had  three-cornered  fights  for  a  single  seat,  with  the  result 
that  the  member  declared  elected  as  the  representative  of  the  whole 
constituency  clearly  did  not  represent  even  a  majority  of  the  voters, 
seeing  that  more  than  half  the  votes  had  been  cast  against  him. 
Not  infrequently  it  has  happened  that  the  majority  of  the  voters 
were  quite  clearly  in  favour  of  certain  great  questions  of  the  day, 
while  the  man  who  was  definitely  opposed  to  those  proposals 
slipped  in,  and  became  representative,  because  the  votes  against 
hint  were  divided  between  two  candidates.  So  often,  indeed,  has 
this  happened  that  it  has  become  something  of  a  public  scandal, 
and  we  constantly  hear  it  said  that,  in  order  to  obtain  a  member 
for  whom  the  majority  of  the  voters  really  have  voted,  some  system 
of  second  ballot  or  alternative  vote  is  needed;  so  that  if,  on  the 
first  counting,  no  candidate  gets  an  actual  majority  of  the  votes 
cast,  the  electors  whose  favourites  come  out  neither  first  nor 
second  may  at  least  have  the  opportunity  of  saying  which  of  the 
two  top  names  they  prefer,  and  so  the  constituency  may  be 
represented  by  a  man  for  whom  the  majority  of  the  voters  have 
in  a  sense  voted. 

Indeed,  we  begin  to  hear  criticisms  of  our  representative  system 
which  go  much  deeper  than  this  question  of  second  ballots,  for 
are  we  nol  constantly  being  told  that  on  this  or  that  great  question 
of  the  day  even  a  newly-elected  House  of  Commons  does  not 
really  represent  the  will  of  the  people,  because  the  election  was 
taken  on  some  other  question  or  questions?  Of  course,  each 
particular  critic  finds  specious  reasons  for  selecting  according  to 
his  own  convenience  the  great  questions  on  which  the  General 
Election  really  was  taken,  and  the  other  great  questions  upon 
which  the  country  has  not  pronounced.  Yet  it  cannot  be  denied 
that,  when  a  General  Election  is  over,  it  is  difficult  for  even  the 
most  impartial  of  men  to  say  certainly  what  has,  and  what  has  not, 
been  decideiJ  by  the  voice  of  the  people.  Different  electors  vote 
for  very  different  reasons,  even  in  the  same  constituency,  while 
the  questions  which  are  most  prominent  in  one  part  of  the  kingdom 
are  scarcely  mentioned  in  another. 

What,  then,  is  the  test  of  the  goodness  of  a  representative 
system?      Every  country  has  its  own  system,  and  in  important 
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rMpecU  ihey  mre  ench  diflerant  Iruui  Um  tytlMni  in 
eountheii;  yet  ihev  aU  cImiii  to  be  B«prBMot«tive 
Moreover,  if  we  tela  e  etiigle  counlry  we  find  thet  li  doM  noi  uet 
iny  one  tysteui  ooneuiteiiUy  ihrougbout.  It  iiiey  use  only  one  m 
ileeliug  ite  PeriiAinent — though  we  in  Greet  Biitein  do  nol  •vwi 
do  ihet— but,  in  electing  ite  ▼erioue  locel  bodies,  it  is  pnUf  mum 
to  heve  et  work  two  or  three  other  eyeteme  differing  boat  the 
perhementery  eytteni.  end  differing  (rom  eeoh  other.  Nor  is  it 
poeeible  to  erriYe  et  eny  euffioient   reeeoo   why  one  evttam   it 


adopted  in  the  ooe  oeee  end  eoother  io  eobiher.  lo  Gmi 
Britein,  for  inetanoe,  in  eleoting  our  Houee  of  Commone  nioei  ol 
our  constituencies  return  a  single  member,  while  oihers  return 
two  members ;  the  voter  heving  one  vote  in  the  former  oeee,  end 
two  in  the  Utter.  Thera  is  no  narticulsr  reeeoo  why  theee  double 
member  oonsiituenciee  should  noi  be  divided  like  oUier 
oonstituenoiee  where  they  ere  big  enough,  or  reduced  to  one 
mr:T^v>r  eeoh  where  they  ere  noi  big  enough,  except  thet  they 
-  have  returned  two  membere.  or  thst  when  tlie  other 
consuiuenoieB  were  divided  eome  powerful  influanoee  obfeoted  lo 
theee  being  divided  also.     In  some  of  our  munioipel  bodiee  iJl 

(-mbeni  retire  et  onoe.  and  either  eech  ward  or  smell  district 

)  <  .  .s  one  member,  or  there  are  larger  wards  or  distriote  returning 
several  members  at  the  same  time,  each  voter  having  ae  many 
votes  as  there  are  seats  to  fill  in  that  district,  with  the  reeult  in 
this  last  case  that  the  largesi  party,  if  well  orgaoieed,  oeo 
monopohae  the  representation.  In  our  provincial  Town  Councile, 
however,  only  one-third  of  the  counculore  retire  at  the  aame 
time;  and  each  councillor  is  elected,  not  by  the  whole 
tou'n.  but  by  some  one  ward.  Someitmee  a  ward  hae  tbree 
members,  and  one  is  elected  eeoh  ymr;  eometimes  it  has  six 
members,  and  two  are  elected  eeoh  yeer,  everr  foier  heving  two 
votes.  Again,  if  you  turn  to  the  School  Boenli  (which  still  exiei 
in  Scotland),  you  find  all  the  membere  retiring  to^allier.  and  new 
membere  elected  on  e  cumulative  svstem.  by  which  e  voter  hae 
ee  many  votee  ee  there  are  aeete  to  nil  in  hia  town  or  dialrici,  end 
may  give  the  whole  of  thoee  votee  to  anv  one  cendidete,  or  divide 
them  among  several  candidatee.  as  he  pleeMS.  I  do  noi  euppoee 
this  Hst  of  systems  is  by  any  nieeos  eihaiMtive,  bui  it  is  enough 
1 1  show  the  great  variety  we  have.  They  eennot  well  ell  be  right. 
Nobody.  I  think,  haa  atteoipled  to  show  ihel  Che  pointe  in  which 
they  differ  are  specially  ainpted  to  the  droumetenoee  in  which 
they  are  need. 

The  question  is,  do  theee  meihode  of  eledkxi.  or  eny  ol  them, 
in  fact,  give  us  elected  bodies  which  reelly  repreeent  the  eleotora? 
For  that,  after  all.  is  the  test.    Some  people  might  prefer  io  eak. 
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do  they  give  us  bodies  which  carry  on  the  government  of  the 
country  well?  But,  in  the  first  place,  we  should  never  agree  as 
to  what  is  and  what  is  not  good  government  and  good  legislation. 
Our  different  parties  differ  irreconcilably  upon  those  points,  while 
happily  they  do  seem  to  agree  upon  this,  that  the  elected  bodies 
which  govern  us  ought  really  to  represent  the  people  who  elect 
them,  and  that  in  the  long  run  we  shall  get  the  best  government 
b)  making  the  governing  bodies  truly  representative.  This,  at 
least,  is  common  ground  among  all  the  great  parties  in  the  realm ; 
and  since  it  is  common  ground  we,  as  Co-operators,  need  not 
apologise  for  taking  our  stand  upon  it,  and  trying  to  see  to  what 
practical  conclusions  it  leads  us. 

The  elected  body,  therefore,  should  be  a  reflection,  or  a 
reproduction  in  miniature,  of  all  the  people  who  elect  it :  all  the 
opinions  and  interests,  which  are  found  to  any  substantial  extent 
among  the  electors,  should  be  represented  in  the  same  proportions 
in  the  elected  body.  Leaving  out  of  sight  for  the  moment  County 
Councils  and  Town  Councils  and  other  elected  bodies,  can  we  say 
this  with  truth  of  our  House  of  Commons  ?  The  Prime  Minister, 
at  any  rate,  does  not  think  we  can,  for  he  has  said  that  "  Much 
remains  to  be  done  for  the  reform  of  our  electoral  system  which 
will  make  the  House  of  Commons  what  it  is  not  to-day — a  truly 
representative  body."  * 

Let  us  look  at  it  a  little  more  in  detail.  Take  the  ordinary 
single-member  constituency.  When  it  has  returned  its  member, 
even  if  it  is  fortunate  enough  to  have  one  who  really  represents 
the  majority  of  the  electors,  the  minority  is  never  represented  at 
all,  unless  you  call  it  representation  to  have  a  man  speaking  in 

four  name  who  advocates  the  exact  opposite  of  what  you  desire, 
n  many  constituencies  men  grow  old  without  ever  having  been 
really  represented  in  Parliament,  because  their  views  are 
permanently  in  the  minority  within  that  little  area.  Again 
among  those  who  vote  for  the  successful  candidate  there  are  many 
different  shades  of  opinion,  and  if  he  represents  correctly  one  he 
cannot  represent  the  others.  There  are  a  large  number  of  voters 
who  only  voted  for  him  as  the  lesser  of  two  evils.  So  much  is 
true  when  the  majority  carries  the  seat,  but  we  have  already  seen 
how,  after  a  three-cornered  fight,  it  is  often  the  majority  which 
is  unrepresented.  It  would  be  easy  to  say  much  of  the  personal 
hardship,  and  the  bitterness  and  violence,  which  necessarily  result 
from  a  system  under  which  every  man,  in  striving  to  get 
representation  himself,  must  necessarily  strive  to  prevent  his 
oeighbours  from  being  represented.    It  is  very  difficult  to  believe 
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that  anv  auch  bittemtaa  and  Yiolenoa  oould  •&iat  if  tba  partm 
know  that  by  aimply  ragiatoring  their  votaa  th^  oould  obiaiii 
thiMr  just  «hiir«  of  repraaentation. 

And  if  we  turn  from  aingle  to  double  roambar  conatituaoctea 
we  do  not  find  nmtteni  any  better.  Though  there  ara  two 
roarobara,  and  though  the  town  may  be  almoal  equally  divided 
between  two  partiee,  it  rarely  happena  that  each  party  oblaioa 
one  of  the  roembera.  Usually  the  two  niembera  repreaant 
«i;<r>,tK  ih (faring  shades  of  the  same  party,  which  eiclndaa  for  the 
the  other  party  or  partiea  Croin  getting  aoj 
rv|n.  -'  all  until  the  tables  are  turned,  and  reTeoge,  but 

not  ,  '.lined  at  aome  future  election. 

Not  dual  con^  4,  here  and  there,  that 

this  coi  of  repi»  i  ia  found.     We  hare 

country    where    one   party   praeticaDy 
!        .  .  tation,  and  where  the  other  partaea  are 

aimoet  continuously  disfranchised.  In  the  south  eaatem  counties 
and  the  Birmingham  district  Uberab  and  the  Labour  party  ara* 
ttlmost  deprived  of  repreaentation.  In  Walea  the  CooaerratiYea 
sometimea  hold  no  seat,  sometimes  only  an  inaignificant  number. 
thoush  they  constitute  a  quarter  or  perhapa  a  third  of  the 
{x>puIation.  In  Scotland  it  ia  nearly  aa  bad.  Taking  the  whole 
country,  not  much  more  than  about  half  the  Toters  ara  repraaantad 
by  a  man  for  whom  they  voted,  and  of  that  half  a  large  number 
voted  for  the  candidate  of  their  party  with  eoroe  rauctanoa: 
perhapa  they  mistrusted  him  personally,  perhapa  they  fait  that  he 
did  not  really  represent  their  views,  but  differed  from  them  leaa 
widely  than  the  other  candidatea. 

It  ia  aaid,  of  course,  that  on  the  average  justice  ia  done,  and 
that  the  exceaa  of  representation  which  a  part^  geta  in  one  district 
makea  up  for  the  deficiency  which  it  suffers  m  anotner.  Even  if 
tins  were  so  it  would  certainly  not  be  satiafactory.  To  ovar- 
repreaent  the  Liberala  of  Walea  with  their  alrong  nationaKil  and 
Nonoontormiat  leaninga  doea  not  neoaaaarfly  maka  up  for  the 
non-representation  of  the  Liberals  of  the  south  aaalem  oountiaa 
and  of  Ireland.  To  over-represent  the  Conaarrativaa  of  tba  home 
countiea  doea  not  make  up  for  the  under-rapraaantation  of  the 
Ponaerrattves  of  Walea  and  Scotland  and  the  South  and  Waat 
'  I  reland.  with  their  apecial  intereata  and  their  apecial  knowledge, 
i :  •  following  fjguraa^  ahow  the  majontiea  in  volaa  obtained  in 
recent  General  Electiona,  the  majority  in  aaata  of  the  Tiolorioua 
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party,  and  the  majority  in  seats  which  it  ought  to  have  had,  had  it 
Men  represented  in  proportion  to  its  strength  as  shown  hy  the 
ballot  boxes. 


lUiorily  in  VoIm.        i  Aotnal  Majoiitj  in  8mI«.  |  Jatt  Majority  in  SmU. 


I8H '  Ub.,L»b^AIri«h..S6M01  Lib^  Lab., ft  Irish  . .  186  '  Lib.,  Lab^A Irish. 

1886 „        M.B17     Unlonirts  MM 

1801..              „                             .IM,U74  Lib.,  Lab.,  a  Irish  . .  44 

18B6 Unionimii 117,478     Unionists   UO 

1900 , 157,417             184 

1808  ... .       Lib.,  Lab.,a  Irish .  .901,017  Lib.,  Lab.,  ft  Irish  . .  858 

I910(Jan.)i     ^        n           n      .495,668  „         ,.           „       ..  194 

lUOiOM.)!     «        N           H     ..865,915  1     „        n  ,.       ..  186 


Lib.,  Lab.,  ft  Irish.. 

86 

n           .               n       .. 

8 

■1                   M                        t»          • 

84 

Unionist. 

IS 

»        

16 

Lib.,  Lab., ft  Irish. 

104 

»i        t»          •• 

66 

t»        ».          ..     • 

88 

It  will  be  seen  that,  so  far  from  the  average  coining  right  when 
the  whole  country-  is  taken,  it  has  never  been  nearly  right.  In  every 
case  but  one  there  has  been  a  great  over-representation  of  the 
stronger  party ;  but  that  this  strengthening  of  the  majority  was  a 
mere  accident  is  shown  by  the  election  of  1886,  when  tlie  majority 
of  seats  went  to  the  Unionists,  while  the  majority  of  votes  was 
with  the  Home  Rulers.  It  is  difficult  to  see  how  an  electoral 
system  giving  such  results  can  be  called  truly  representative. 
It  is  certain  that  the  violent  oscillations  of  representation  from  one 
side  to  the  other — produced  as  they  are  by  mere  accident  and  the 
badness  of  our  representative  machinery — are  really  to  be  blamed 
for  many  evils  of  our  political  life  usually  charged  to  the  fickleness 
of  democracy,  a  fickleness  which  close  examination  of  the  figures 
shows  to  have  very  little  existence.  The  worst  of  it  is  that  these 
evils  must  under  our  present  system  of  voting  tend  to  grow  worse 
as  men,  progressing  in  education,  tend  to  differ  more  and  more  on 
a  multitude  of  points;  and  in  particular  as  the  third  political  party 
becomes  more  and  more  active.  What,  therefore,  we  want  is  a 
system  which  will  give  to  every  party,  every  interest,  and  every 
opinion  representation  in  proportion  to  its  strength,  and  will  also 
give  to  the  voter  a  real  cnoice  of  candidates,  so  that  he  may  be 
able  to  look  to  some  meml)er  in  the  House  of  Commons  and  say, 
"  That  is  the  man  whom  I  wanted,  and  for  whom  I  voted;  he 
repreeeots  me  in  the  full  and  real  sense  of  the  word/' 

Such,  then,  is  the  ideal  of  proportional  representation.  It 
is  one  and  the  same  always,  but  there  are  many  varieties  of 
electoral  machinery'  which  seek  to  attain  it  more  or  less  perfectly. 
I^t  me  describe  the  chief  of  them. 
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In  1667  an  £o^liiih  UrriiMM'.  Tbouuui  Uart.  Om  hAm  oi  the 
luoveitieiit  in  BriUin.  propoied  thai  Um  whoki  kingdom  thould  bt 
polled  M  OM  oonBtitueoc) .  \hm  aleolor  btving  on«  vote  only,  and 
obooiiing  from  the  whole  Umi  of  Candida tti  nominaled  Uia  ona  to 
whom  ha  daaired  to  give  hui  vote :  ha  mighi  ako  indioala  to  which 
other  oandidata  it  thould  be  limnafarred  if  hia  Aral  oboioa  had 
already  votaa  enough,  or  had  to  few  thai  he  oould  noi  be  alaoiad, 
and  again  to  whom  it  ahould  be  tranafarrad  if  hia  aaoood  eboioe 
waa  not  available,  and  ao  on  f or  aa  many  candidalaa  aa  ha  eboaa  to 
nimibar  in  the  order  of  hia  praCeranoe.  ThaoratioaUy  thk  aehama 
of  Hare 'a  may  be  oonaidered  perfect,  baoauaa  ii  would  ^fa 
vepraaentation  to  every  body  of  opinion  in  the  country  which 
could  muater  votera  enough  to  retuni  one  Member  of  Parliamaot. 
although  they  might  be  acattered.  a  few  here  and  a  few  thaia,  ovar 
all  the  oonatituenciea  of  the  kingdom.  Nevartheleaa.  the  practical 
difficultiee  of  polling  the  whole  kuigdom  aa  one  conatituency,  and 
requiring  the  voter  to  conaider  the  merita  of  a  hat  containing, 
perhapa,  two  thousand  candidatea.  and  of  tranaferring  aurplua 
votea  froui  one  to  the  other  candidate  in  auch  a  long  liat.  were  ao 
great  aa  to  render  Hare 'a  aohama,  in  ita  original  form,  quite 
un practicable.  It  is  not  now  propoaed  by  any  advocate  of  the 
proportional  principle.  Yet  the  propoaal  attracted  mat  attention 
among  political  thmkers.  and  in  particular  received  the  powerful 
supuort  of  John  Stuart  Mill.  On  the  Continent,  too.  Hare 'a 
worlca  received  very  great  attention,  and  varioua  methodi  lor 
putting  the  principle  into  operation  were  elaborated.  Indeed. 
Denmark  had  adopted  a  ayateni  of  tranaferable  voting  and 
proportional  repreaentation  in  1865,  two  yean  before  Hare  wrote. 
In  England  the  phrase  ''minority  repreaentation"  came  into  uae  to 
expreaa  the  deaire  that  the  amaller  party  should  get  some 
repreaentation,  whether  more  or  laaa  than  iu  exact  ahare;  and  it 
waa  provided  by  law  that  where  a  oooatituancy  returned  three 
membere  to  the  Uouae  of  Conmiona  no  volar  ahould  be  allowad  to 
vote  for  more  than  two  candidatea.  In  thia  way  the  amaller  party 
would  almoat  certainly  obtain  one  of  the  three  aaata.  In 
eatimating  thia  plan  it  must  be  ramemhared  that  in  thoae  daya  there 
were  only  two  poUtical  partiea  before  the  countrjr :  thua  a 


which  gave  two  membere  to  the  atraogar  party  m  a  cooanniancy 
and  one  to  the  weaker  would  in  a  rough  and  raady  way  work 
out  some  meaaure  of  justice.  However,  the  ayalem  never  had 
much  chance  becauae  there  were  comparatively  tow  three^member 
conatituenoiee  (they  were  aboliahed  in  1885).  and  becauae  even  in 
thoee  few  a  way  waa  found  of  so  organiaing  the  maiority  that  if 
it  mustered  more  than  60  per  cent,  of  the  volare  tt  coidd  still 
monopolise  the  whole  repreeentalion.     Thua  the  ayatem  of  tbe 
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"limited  votfO, "  which,  at  best,  was  but    a    crude    attempt    at 
proportionality,  came  to  an  end. 

A  much  more  important  attempt  was  made  when  School  Boards 
were  introduced.  It  was  then  provided  that  in  a  town  where  the 
School  Board  consisted  of,  say,  seven  members,  each  voter  should 
have  seven  votes,  and  should  have  the  right  of  giving  the  whole 
seven  to  any  one  of  the  candidates  or  of  dividing  them  amon^ 
various  candidates  according  to  his  pleasure.  This  was  called 
cumulative  voting,  and,  at  its  best,  it  did  secure  minority 
representation  and  even  a  large  measure  of  proportionality.  It 
enabled  everj'  organised  body  of  opinion,  by  cumulating  its  votes, 
to  obtain  one  or  more  representatives  on  the  School  Board  in  cases 
where  it  would  have  been  impossible  for  that  party  or  opinion  to 
obtain  a  representative  if  the  town  had  been  divided  into  wards, 
each  returning  one  member.  It  also  made  it  easy  for  a  man  of 
influence  to  be  returned,  although  he  might  have  found  it  difficult 
to  command  a  majority  of  the  votes  of  any  one  ward.  Thus 
cumulative  voting  secured  that  Churchmen,  Roman  Catholics, 
Nonconformists,  and  Secularists  were  all  represented  on  the  School 
Boards  by  their  best  men.  Meeting  there  with  a  knowledge  that 
they  had  not  snatched  seats  from  one  another,  but  represented 
large  bodies  of  opinion  in  the  town,  they  were  able  to  work 
together  successfully  and  in  mutual  respect. 

Unfortunately,  the  success  of  any  party  in  obtaining  its  just 
representation  on  the  School  Board  depended  upon  its  being  able 
to  guess  beforehand  exactly  how  many  seats  its  strength  in  the 
electorate  would  entitle  it  to.  If  it  guessed  just  right,  and  its 
votes  were  divided  equally  among  its  various  candidates,  it  got 
just  the  number  of  seats  it  was  entitled  to;  if  it  was  too  timid  it 
lost  part  of  the  representation  to  which  it  was  really  entitled, 
whereas  if  it  over-estimated  its  own  strength  it  might  lose  it  all. 
For  instance,  if  a  party  nominated  three  representatives  when  it 
was  only  entitled  to  two,  each  of  the  three  might  very  likely  obtain 
too  few  votes  to  secure  election.  This  element  of  guessing  was  a 
great  weakness,  and  did  much  to  discredit  cumulative  voting. 
Probably  the  fact  that  School  Board  elections  turned  so  largely 
upon  religious  differences  also  helped  to  discredit  the  system, 
though,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  religious  differences  would  have 
been  there  in  any  case.  They  were  called  into  evidence  by  the 
work  of  the  School  Boards,  and  not  by  the  manner  of  their 
election.  However,  in  spite  of  difficulties,  cumulative  voting 
secured  such  a  large  measure  of  justice  that  it  held  its  own  in 
England  until  the  work  of  the  School  Boards  was  transferred 
to  the  County  Councils,  which  are  electe^l  on  other  lines.  In 
Scotland  this  transfer  never  took  place:   School  Boards  remain, 
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und  with  Uiem  oumulttive  Toting.    They  aflord,  I  think.  Um  only 
r         form  of  minority  repretentAtioo— it  can  hardly  m 
il— in  any  pubuely-altelad  hody  in  this  eoimtqr. 

Meauwnue,  on  the  Cootinani  tytlMDt  of  proportioiial  eUelioo 
have  had  a  very  great  derelopmeiil,  notably  in  Switierland  and 
Belgium.  Until  1890  an  old-faahioned  ayal«n  of  deolioo 
prevailed  in  the  canton  of  Tioino.  in  Switaariand,  under  which  the 
majority  in  the  Tarioua  conatitoaneiaa  waa  able  to  monopoliea  the 
repreeentation.  The  government  of  the  canton  waa  in  the  handa 
of  a  Oonaervative  and  Clerical  party,  which,  it  ia  alleged,  ao 
gerrymandered  the  constituenciea  aa  to  lecure  the  majoritv  of 
aeate  for  ite  own  side.  We  do  not  imually  aaeociale  Switienaod 
with  revolution,  but.  owing  to  the  unfaimeee  of  the  repreaeolataon. 
bloodshed  took  place  about  that  time  in  that  little  eantoo.  and 
Anally  the  Feoenl  Government  intervened  and  aeeured  the 
introduction  of  a  projportional  svstem.  It  proved  iteelf  eo  great 
a  aucceea  that  it  rapioly  spread,  being  adopted  by  one  canton  after 
Another,  until  it  is  now  praotiaed  by  twelve  out  of  twenty-two 
cantons.  The  number  is  constantly  growing,  and  it  baa  been 
proDoeed,  thouffh  not  yet  adopted,  aa  the  wywi&m  for  eleettng  the 
Parliament  of  the  Swiaa  Federation  iteelf. 

The  Swiss  system  ia  not  the  aame  aa  any  of  the  methods  whieh 
I  have  yet  mentioned.  It  ia  what  ia  called  a  list  system.  Eaoh 
party  nominates  in  each  electoral  diatrict  a  liat  of  candidatea 
containing  one  or  more  namee  up  to  the  full  number  of 
repreeentatives  required  to  be  elected  for  that  district.  The  voter 
gives  his  vote,  not  merely  for  one  particular  name,  but  for  the  list 
which  he  desires  to  support.  When  the  votee  are  counted  it  ia 
seen  how  many  votee  are  given  for  each  list,  and  a  certain  number 
of  candidates  from  each  list  are  declared  to  be  elected  in  proportion 
to  the  aupport  which  each  list  haa  obtained.  Let  ua  auppoae  that 
in  a  ffiven  diatrict  ten  repreaentattvea  were  to  be  elected,  and 
10.000  votee  were  cast,  of  which  5.000  votea  were  given  to  the  red 
list.  3.000  to  the  blue  list,  and  3.000  to  the  yellow,  the  fiva  top 
names  would  be  taken  from  the  red  liat,  the  three  higheel  from  the 
blue,  and  the  two  highest  from  the  yellow,  and  theae  tan  peraooa 
would  be  declared  to  have  been  elected.  Thia  aaama  aimpie 
enough,  but  in  practice  the  figurea  do  ixii  ooroe  out  quite  ao  eaay. 
One  of  the  above  lists  might  ge^,  say.  4.S00  votee.  enough  for  four 
members  and  a  certain  numter  of  votea  over ;  another  enough  for 
three,  and  a  certain  number  of  votea  over ;  and  the  third  for  two, 
and  a  certain  number  over.  Here  nine  candidates  are  definitely 
elected,  but.  aa  ten  are  wanted,  difficult  queataooa  ariae  aa  to 
which  of  the  lists  is  entitled  to  supply  the  tenth  candidate.  Thert 
are  other  difficultiea.  but  I  do  not  propoee  to  go  into  them.  ' 
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nobody  at  present  proposes  the  adoption  of  a  list  system  in 
England. 

After  the  Swiss  cantons  caine  Belgium.  Previous  to  1899 
Belgium  had  the  system  of  second  ballots,  which  is  now  sometimes 
advocated  in  England.  Under  it,  if  no  candidate  obtained  an 
absolute  majority  of  the  votes  cast  at  tlie  origiiiul  balloting,  a  second 
ballot  was  held  between  the  two  candidates  who  had  obtained  most 
votes,  and  whichever  of  them  came  out  highest  was  declared 
elected.  Under  this  system,  however,  very  great  evils  and  very 
great  dissatisfaction  arose,  so  that  the  country  was  on  the  verge  of 
revolution.  The  party  which  at  the  first  ballot  was  at  the  bottom 
of  the  poll  was  deprived  of  representation,  but  since  it  could  vote 
for  whichever  it  chose  of  the  remaining  candidates,  it  was  given, 
in  effect,  the  right  to  decide  which  of  the  other  two  parties 
should  be  represented.  Thus,  in  many  districts  no  party  had 
any  right  to  representation  except  by  grace  of  some  otner  party, 
and  the  candidate  eventually  elected  held  his  seat,  not  as  the 
straightforward  representative  of  people  who  agreed  with  him,  but 
by  a  bargain  with  people  who  differed  from  him,  and  were  always 
ready  to  withdraw  their  support  on  the  next  occasion.  I  do  not 
deny  that  second  ballots  have  some  advantage;  in  particular  they 
enable  two  bodies  of  men  who  together  constitute  the  majority  in 
the  constituency,  and  differ  not  so  much  in  essentials  as  in  degree, 
to  put  forward  separate  candidates,  and  test  their  strength  without 
danger  of  letting  in  a  third  candidate  to  whoin  they  are  both 
totally  opposed.  But  this  is  by  no  means  the  only  thing  that 
happens  under  second  ballots.  Much  bargaining  goes  on  among 
the  parties,  and  not  only  between  the  parties  in  a  national  sense, 
but  between  the  cliques  and  groups  in  particular  constituencies; 
so  that  you  have  blues  and  yellows  voting  together  in  one  town 
to  keep  out  the  red,  and  yellows  and  reds  in  the  next  town  voting 
together  to  keep  out  the  blue,  and  so  on  in  all  sorts  of 
combinations.  In  Belgium  the  usual  form  that  this  unpleasant 
huckstering  took  was  a  combination  of  Socialists  and  Clericals,  to 
vote  together  at  the  second  ballots  and  keep  out  the  Liberals.  In 
this  way  the  Liberal  party  almost  ceased  to  be  represented  in  the 
Belgian  Parliament,  because,  though  it  had  a  large  number  of 
influential  followers  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  there  were  very 
few  constituencies  where  it  had  an  actual  majority. 

In  1899  Belgium  decided  to  adopt  a  proportional  system  with 
the  object  of  doing  justice  to  all  parties  in  its  parliamentary 
elections.  It  had  already  for  four  years  used  the  system  for 
municipal  elections.  The  form  of  voting  chosen  was  based  upon 
the  nomination  of  lists  by  the  various  parties,  as  in  Switzerland. 
There   were   important  differences   in   the   way   the   seats   were 
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tlloMed  to  ateh  litl,  tnd  in  dcekliiig  whiob  in  Mch  liti  wm  lo  bt 
oomiderBd  the  lop  naiiias;  but  I  noed  not  go  iiito  tliosa  dttoik. 
The  systam  it  maintaiiiod  in  Belgium  with  tte  full  •pproT«l  of  tho 
groat  majority  of  Iho  |>eople.  it  gives  each  party  a  ahaie  of 
repraeentetion  in  proportion  to  the  volea  oaat.  and  itamiulta  ahow, 
among  other  things,  that  the  charge  of  fiekleneea  brought  againel 
deroooraoiea  ia  unfounded.  Every  General  Kleelion  in  ihoee 
thirteen  veara  haa  returned  a  Oovemment  of  the  aame  colour. 
This  haa  oeen  a  Clerical  colour,  becauee  the  majority  of  votee  haa 
each  time  been  for  the  Clerical  party.  I  do  not  aay  the  majority 
of  votera  haa  neceeaarily  been  on  tmit  aide,  becauae  Belgium  haa 
a  ayatem  of  plural  voting,  which  gives  additional  volee  to  married 
men  and  to  men  of  property  or  mlucation.  If  theee  plural  volee 
had  not  exiated  it  aeema  certain  that  the  CMehcal  party  would  not 
have  been  anything  Uke  ao  strongly  represented  in  the  Belgian 
Parliament ;  hut.  of  course,  plural  voting  haa  nothing  whatever  to 
do  with  i)ro|x>rtional  representation,  even  though  tniay  esiat  side 
by  Hide  in  Belgium.  Tnere  is  an  affitation  in  Belgium  for  the 
aitolitioii  of  plural  voting,  but  not  of  the  proportional  system. 

Qxuie  a  number  of  other  countries  also  praetiae  aome  form  of 
pru()ortional  voting.  Denmark  we  have  seen  waa  a  lon|^  way 
the  earlieet  to  do  so;  she  still  usee  the  system  in  the  election  of 
her  Senate.  In  recent  years  Finland  and  Sweden  have  aleo 
adopted  nroportional  systems  for  the  election  of  their  ParUamente. 
Wurtemberg  employs  such  a  system,  but  only  very  partiaUy, 
while  its  introduction  is  much  advocated  in  Holland,  Qermany, 
and  France.  For  the  German  Imperial  Parliament  the  ayatem 
of  second  ballote  works  much  as  I  have  deecribed  in 
Belgium,  except  that  it  is  not  a  case  of  Socialiate  and  Glerieala 
combining  against  I^iberals,  but  sometiinee  of  Sooialiate,  Redicala, 
and  IJberals  combining  affainst  Clericals;  aometiroee  of  Cleheala 
and  all  other  parties  combining  against  Socialiata;  and  at  other 
times  of  other  combinations  which  are  kaleidoecopic  without  being 
beautiful.  All  recent  General  Elections  show  that  partiea  are 
represented  with  gross  inequality,  and  that  an  amount  of  huckster* 
ing  and  bareaining  between  different  partiee  and  aeetione  ^oee  on. 
which  is  fd t  to  be  an  outrage  upon  nUin  politaeal  dealing.  It 
leavee  a  good  many  successful  candidatae  aoaroely  knowing  to 
what  party  to  adhere,  in  view  of  a  very  natural  daairs  to  be  elected 
again  next  time.  Proportional  repreeantetioo  ia  being  loudly 
demanded  by  Liberals,  Radicals,  ano  Soeial-DeiDoerate. 

Across  the  Rhine,  in  France,  the  reform  seema  on  the  verge  of 
being  carried  out.  The  ajritem  of  single-member  eonetituendea 
there,  combined  with  second  ballota.  haa  long  giren  very  greet 
disRstisf action,  and  during  the  hMt  two  or  three  yeara  the  desire  for 
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proportional  representatioii  has  become  widespread.  In  every 
country  the  party  in  the  majority  has  naturally  been  slower  to 
see  the  merits  of  the  change  than  those  in  the  minority.  So  in 
France  it  is  chiefly  the  Clericals  and  Socialists  who  call  for 
proportional  representation,  and  very  often  vote  together  in  the 
second  ballots  with  the  object  of  obtaining  it.  Nevertheless,  it 
has  commended  itself  also  to  a  large  part  of  the  Anti-Clerical 
Republican  party  from  which  French  Governments  are  usually 
drawn.  The  last  Ministry  made  an  attempt  to  embody  the 
principle  in  legislation,  but  the  present  Government  has  been  much 
more  successful,  and  has  recently  carried  its  Bill  through  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies.  It  will  go  to  the  Senate,  and  its  fate  will 
probably  be  sealed  before  this  article  appears.  The  French 
proposals  are  a  form  of  list  voting,  but  with  various  modifications, 
some  of  which,  at  any  rate,  are  intended  to  give  a  preference  to 
the  majority,  by  allowing  them  a  larger  number  of  seats  than  they 
would  be  entitled  to  on  a  strictly  proportional  system.  Thus,  we 
may  consider  them  as  a  compromise  between  the  existing  system 
and  one  of  true  proportionality.  , 

In  Tasmania  they  have  proportional  representation,  worked, 
not  by  list  voting,  but  by  the  single  transferable  vote  proposed  by 
Hare  and  practised  in  Denmark.  This  system  is  also  used  by 
British  South  Africa  for  the  election  of  its  Senate,  and  by  the 
municipalities  of  Pretoria  and  Johannesberg  for  the  election  of 
their  Councils.  These  British  examples  are  very  successful,  and 
the  machinery  they  use  is  practically  identical  with  the  proposals 
(\vhich  I  must  now  explain)  put  forward  by  our  own  Proportional 
Representation  Society  for  the  United  Kingdom,  and  separately 
by  the  Irish  Proportional  Representation  Society  for  any 
authorities  estabUshed,  or  to  be  established,  in  Ireland.  These 
proposals  are  a  modification  of  Hare's  plan,  applying  it  to  areas 
returning  several  members  each,  but  small  indeed  compared  with 
the  whole  United  Kingdom.  Within  these  areas,  however,  it  is 
proposed  that  each  voter  should  have  one  vote,  but  that  vote  should 
be  transferable.     In  practice  it  would  work  out  thus:  — 

If  I  were  an  elector  in  the  constituency  about  to  be  polled,  I 
should  be  ^ven  a  ballot  paper,  with  the  full  list  of  candidates 
printed  on  it;  I  should  mark  the  name  I  wished  to  vote  for  with 
the  fieure  1.  That  is  all  I  need  do;  but  I  could,  if  I  chose,  mark 
the  otner  candidates  with  the  figures  2,  3,  4,  Ac,  in  the  order  of 
my  preference.  This  would  indicate  that  if  the  man  whom  I  marked 
1  had  already  votes  enough  (or,  on  the  other  hand,  had  so 
few  that  he  could  not  possibly  be  elected)  I  desired  my  vote  to  be 
transferred  to  the  man  I  had  marked  2;  failing  him  to  my  third 
choice,  and  so  on.     I  have  spoken  of  a  candidate  having  more 
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vuttttt  thuii  in  nt'cc*ftiiar\  u>  xt  ;!«  i*..  •  .•  <  i.^n  .  •  im  iMOMMfy  nuiubar 
U  called  the  miutu,  uiid  I  n.  .^'  ■         •  \|.l.t;ii  i.uw  il  is  aiuMliiiitwi 
If  in  a  tungle-riieinlM'r  c<)Il^'  iuiv   cundidato  ftHiint  ooa 

more  than  half  the  vot4^  lani     •  t  clearly  he  alaotod,  btoamt 

il  it  impoetibU  tor  any  other  caudidat«  to  set  ao  manv.  Similarly 
in  a  two-member  oonatituenoy.  where  each  eleetor  baa  one  vole, 
any  candidate  who  seta  one  more  than  one-third  of  all  the  TOtes 
cast  must  be  returned,  for  when  two  candidates  have  each  obtained 
that  number  it  ia  impossible  for  anv  third  candidate  to  get  ao  many. 
In  the  same  way  in  a  three-member  oonatitueucy.  any  caodbdate 
who  gets  a  fourth  of  the  votea,  and  one  over,  mual  be  elected, 
because  if  three  candida|ea  each  set  that  number  il  it  impo«ible 
(or  anybody  else  to  get  so  many.  Then>fore.  whatever  the  niimbv 
of  members  for  a  given  oonatitueucy  is,  the  returning  oflloer  dividea 
the  total  number  of  votes  cast  by  one  more  than  the  number  of 
members  required,  and  then  adds  one  to  the  result;  the  figure  be 
thus  arrivee  at  is  the  number  of  votee  neoeessry  to  ensure  the 
success  of  a  candidate  in  that  election.  Lei  ua  take  as  an  ei ample 
a  seven-member  constituency  where  80,000  votes  have  been  oast. 
Dividing  80,000  by  7  plus  1,  i.e.,  by  8,  and  adding  one  to  the  result, 
we  hnd  that  the  quota  in  that  election  is  10.001 . 

As  to  the  aiae  of  tlie  constituencies,  it  will,  of  course,  be 
understood  that  there  cannot  poesibly  be  any  proportioiisl 
representation    with    single -member    constituenciea,    seeing    that 


only  one  party  can  carr>'  off  the  seat ;  the  others  in  the  cooslilueiiov 
must  necessarily  go  unrepresented.  In  order  to  repraeeol  aU 
partiea,  and  to  divide  the  seste  among  them,  there  must  be 
several  members  to  the  constituency.  With  three-member 
const  it  uencies  you  may  have  some  approach  to  proportiooslify  if 
vou  have  only  two  parties  contesting,  for  the  larger  peity  mjiy 
have  two  members  and  the  smaller  one.  But  with  three 
in  competition  you  must  have  at  leaat  five,  or  better  eevei 
in  order  that  the  biggest .  smallest,  and  middle  sised  parties  may 
get  seats  in  anythingiike  proportion  to  their  numbers. 

The   sinffle   transferable    vote,    and   constituenciea    returning 

several  members  are,  therefore,  the  essential  featurea  of  the  system 

proposed  for  the  United  Kingdom.     To  show  exactly  how  such 

elections  would  work  out  in  all  their  detaila.  the  Proportional 

Representation  Society  haa.  on  several  oocaaions.  conducted  teat 

elections.     In  one  of  these — at  the  Caxton  Hall.  Westminslsr — 

there  were  counted  91.872  voting  paiieri.  some  of  which  bed  bsen 

i    rrihuted  through  the  post,  but  the  great  majority  through  a 

iber  of  influential   ne\vspa|)en(   mtereated  in  the' matter.     A 

<  f  description   of   this  election    will   be  of   interest.      It  wss 

-  .uned  that  five  membeni  were  to  be  returned,  and  that  twelve 
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candidates  were  nominated.     A  copy  of  the  ballot  paper  issued  is 
here  printed: — 

PlOPOBTIONAL    RbPBBBBNTATION    ELECTION,    1008. 
BALLOT  PAPBR. — PLBASB  VOTB. 

In  this  Illustrative  Election  Fivb  members  are  to  be  elected  for  a  single 
oonstituoncy,  such  as  Leeds.  The  following  Twblvb  Candidates  are  supposed 
to  have  been  nominated. 


Oiderof 
Pmltr. 

1     *"*^ 

Name  of  Candidate. 

A8QUITH,  The  Bt.  Hon.  U.  H. 
BALFOUR,  The  Bt.  Hon.  A.  J. 

BUBT.  The  Bt.  Hon.  Thomas 

CECIL,  Lord  Hugh 

HENDEBSON,  Arthur 

JONES,  Lief 

JOYN80N-HICK8,  W. 

LLOYD-GEOBGE,  The  Bt.  Hon.  D. 

LONG,  The  Bt.  Hon.  Walter  H. 

MACDONALD,  J.  Bamsay 

SHACKLETON,  David 

SMITH,  P.  E. 

INSTRUCTIONS    TO    VOTERS. 

A.  Each  Elector  ha*  one  vote,  and  one  vote  only. 

B.  The  Elector  vote* 

(a)  By  placing  the  6gure  1  opposite  the  name  of  the  candidate 
he  likee  beet. 

He  is  also  invited  to  place 
(6)    The  figure  2  opposite  the  name  of  his  gecond  choice. 

(e)  The  figure  8  opposite  the  name  of  his  third  choice,  and  so  on, 
numbering  as  many  candidates  as  he  pleases  in  the  order  of  bis 
preference. 

N.B. — The  vote  will  be  spoilt  if  the  figure  1  is  placed  opposite  the  name  of 
more  than  one  candidate. 
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The  result  of  the  fimi  oounting  of  the  toIm  wm  m  follows :-«» 

A»quith  (LibenU)  ^....^........m-,,..,* 94M1 

lUlfoiir  (Unktubt)    •••m.^.*. 4^7t 

Uoya-Gcorgv  (Ubtftl) ^ 9.7fl 

Maodonaia  (Ubour)    ^ S414 

Haodonoo  (L«bour)    — .m...*-.  l/M 

Lonf  (Uniooisi)    67S 

Hucb  C«sU  (Uniooirt  Fkw  TV»dw) 460 


Burt  (LU>«r»l) 

LiH  JooM  (Limtm) ••■••••••••••••••••.•••••••^••••a         19t 

Bnilli  (Unk»tal) ;. „.       IM 

JovtMon-ITirka    llTntuniatl    .,  94 

tijnt 
The  first  step  necessary  in  determining  which  csndidalos  ware 


tuooessful  wss  to  ascertain  the  quota,  and  this,  in  acoordaooe  with 
the  rule  already  stated,  was  found  by  dividing  the  total  number  of 
▼otes  bv  6  and  adding  1  to  the  result.  The  quota  wss  thus  found 
to  be  3,613.  and  as  both  Mr.  Asquith  and  Mr.  Balfour  had 
[polled  more  than  this  number  they  were,  in  aooordaiice  with  the 
I,  declared  elected. 

Next,  in  order  that  the  excess  rotes  cast  for  tbeee  two 
[candidates  should  not  be  wasted,  it  was  Uie  duty  of  the  retoming 
[oflloer  to  transfer  these  surplus  votes,  and  in  doing  so  to  carry  out 
strictly  the  wishes  of  the  electors  ss  indicated  oo  their  baUol 
papers.  These  transfers  were  carried  through,  and  it  was  found 
tliat  tlie  total  of  Mr.  Lloyd-George *s  votes  now  amounted  to  7,4M. 
As  tluH  nuiiiber  exceeded  the  quota,  Mr.  Lloyd-Oeoroe  was  declared 

ted  aiui  his  surplus  votes  distributed  in  soooroanoe  with  the 
>i>e8  uf  the  electors  as  indicated  on  the  ballot  pspers.  The  poD 
now  stood: — 

Asquith  (Liberal)  ^.  Kl«ct«<i 

Balfour  (UnioniBt) -••.«•«•••• ••  ^••••••••••m.  Kleetod 

Uogrd-Oeorge  (libaral)    ........••..^....•••••«...«.-..~.  KUwU^ 

MaedoDAld  (Ubour)    ^..  3.S87 

H«oder«oo  (labour)    -..  3.0SS 

BuH  (Liberml)  l.?« 

Liaf  JoDM  (Liberal) ^....^-.^  lJ8e 

I^nit  (rnionisi)     ^..>»»«— »«.,>■■»»»  I,lii 

Cecil  (I'niooisi  Prve  Trader) ^*,.,—^—,—*m*       MS 

Bbaebietoo  (Labour)    ...•• ••^•••.       eM 

onna  (Uluoiual)  •••••••••••••••••■»««••••••••••••       9BB 

Jo^rawMi-HioIri  (Unioeii*) ...» ICT 


Thus,  after  Uie  transfer  of  all  surolus  votes  had  been  oomplaled, 
it  was  found  that  only  three  roembera  had  been  elected.  Two 
more  were  required,  and  there  remained  in  the  running  nine 
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candidates,  none  of  whom  had  obtained  a  quota  of  votes.  It  was 
now  the  duty  of  the  returning  officer  to  proceed  with  the  ehmination 
of  candidates  at  the  bottom  of  the  poll,  beginning  with  the  lowest 
and  working  upwards.  The  votes  of  Joynson-Hicks,  Smith, 
Shackleton,  Cecil.  Lief  Jones,  and  Walter  Long  were  transferred 
in  succession,  all  transfers  being  made  in  accordance  with  the 
wishes  of  the  electors  as  indicated  in  the  ballot  papers. 

As  a  result  of  these  eliminations,  the  poll  stood  as  follows :  — 

Atquith  (Liberal)  Elected 

Balfour  (Unionist)     , Elected 

Lloyd-Gcorge  (Liberal) Elected 

Burt  (Liberal)  8,058 

Maodonald  (labour)     2,988 

Henderson  (Labour)     2,910 

Mr.  Henderson,  being  at  the  bottom  of  the  poll,  was  then 
eliminated ;  but  it  was  unnecessary  to  proceed  with  the  transfer 
of  his  votes,  as  after  his  elimination  there  were  only  five 
candidates  remaining,  and  five  was  the  number  of  members  to  be 
elected.  The  work  was  at  an  end,  the  following  candidates  being 
elected:  — 

Asquith  (Liberal). 

Balfour  (Unionist). 

Lloyd-George  (Liberal). 

Burt  (Liberal). 

Macdonald  (Labour) 

The  justice  and  fairness  of  the  result  will  at  once  be  seen  when 
we  consider  the  number  of  votes  polled  by  the  various  parties. 
The  number  of  votes  (first  choice^  recorded  for  Liberal  candidates 
was  12,244,  for  Unionist  canaidates  5,868,  and  for  Labour 
candidates  3,560.  The  quota — that  is,  the  number  of  votes 
ensuring  the  election  of  a  member — was  3,613.  The  Liberal  total 
contained  the  quota  three  times,  the  Unionist  once,  and  the 
Labour  total  very  nearly  once.  The  number  of  seats  obtained 
by  Liberal,  Unionist,  and  Labour  parties  was  three,  one,  and  one 
respectively. 

This  and  the  other  test  elections  held  by  the  society  have 
shown  conclusively  that  the  electors  had  no  difficulty  in 
understanding  their  part,  inasmuch  as  there  were  very  fe\y  spoilt 
papers — in  fact,  hardly  any.  The  returning  officers  also  haa  no 
difficulty  in  carrying  out  their  duties  in  the  way  above  explained. 
The  result  in  each  case  was  to  return  representatives  of  the 
Liberal,  Conservative,  and  Labour  parties  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  votes  cast  for  members  of  those  parties  by  the  persons 
taking  part  in  the  election;  and  to  secure  that  in  each  of  those 
parties  the  various  shades  of  opinion  should  have  their  due  weight 
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In   daoidio^    wliether    this    nmn    or    thr    othar   thould   bt 
Mpreaentetive^     In  fad,  tlie  expennMou  bort  out  wluH  re 
had  indioatod.  that  the  single  tmnsferabla  vola  waa  both  juat  and 
affective  (or  all  the  purponeM  o(  real  repreaentation. 

One  ttry  important  point  in  the  inachnien*  oC  the  atoctioo 
atill  reinaina  to  explain,  i  mean  the  prtoapti  on  whieh  tha 
aurplua  votes  are  transferred  to  the  oihar  candidaUa «  -Ona 
naturally  aaks  which  particular  volea  are  the  surplus  ooaa.  If 
we  have  l.OUO  votea  to  transfer  from  A  aa  aurplua.  ue  tuight  pick 
out  1.000  papera  on  all  of  which  B  waa  marked  aaoond.  or  1.000 
on  which  C  or  aome  other  candidate  waa.  It  would  make  all  the 
diflereoca  to  the  reault  of  the  election.  The  problem  ia  ao  Iq 
efaooae  the  aurplua  votea  to  be  tranaferred  aa  to  carry  out  the 
•xpreaaed  will  of  the  electora  with  fairness  to  all  the  candidatae. 
How  thia  ia  done  will  be  beat  aeen  from  ao  example. 

In  the  election  above  deacribed  Mr.  Balfour  waa  marked  firai 
choice  on  4,478  papers.  Aa  the  quota  waa  3.613,  he  had  a  aurplua 
of  865.  If  all  who  had  marked  Balfour  first  had  marked,  lei 
oa  aay,  Long  second,  all  this  surplua  ahould,  of  ooutm,  have  been 
tranaferred  to  I^ng.  If  half  luul  marked  Long  aacood  and  half 
Cecil,  half  the  surplus  should  have  been  transferred  to  Long  and 
half  to  Cecil.  Aa  it  happened.  2.696  had  marked  Long  for  their 
next  choice,  l.UOl  Cecil.  Xi^i  Smith.  271  J-  iicks.  65  Buri, 

26  Maodonald,  IC  Hendernon.  1)  Jones.  ai>.i  ickleton,  while 

47  had  plumped  for  Balfour,  thereby  indicatmg  that  they  did  noi 
wish  their  votea  transferred  in  any  event. 

In  other  words,  of  the  4,4;31  who  gave  their  ftnt  eboice  to 
Balfour,  and  at  the  same  time  indicated  a  sccood  ohoiee, 
2696-44dlth8  gave  their  second  to  Long.  1001>4431tha  their  aaeood 
'-  ^'  r i).  3d5-44dlth8  to  Smith,  and  so  on.  Juatice.  therafoie, 
i  that  Balfour's  surplus  nhoiild  be  tranaferred  to  the  otbar 
cauuioatea  mentioned  in  the  aame  proportiona.  That  ia  to 
say,  a696-4431tha  of  865  ahould  go  to  Long.  100M43Itba  of 
865  to  Cecil,  and  ao  on.  This  waa  done,  and  Long  reoeived 
526  added  votea,  Cecil  196.  and  so  on.  To  put  it  shortly,  yoo 
'  all  the  votea  given  for  a  candidate  who  haa  a  aurplua  aod 
i-««!;  .ti  in  what  proportiona  the  other  candidalea  ara  marked 
second  on  hia  papera.  The  aurplua  ia  then  diatributed  to  tlioae 
other  candidatea  in  the  aaroe  proportiona.     It  ia  a  aimple  Role  of 

ee  aum.     There  is  nothing  arbitrary  about    it;    it    ia    but 

ying  out  the  expreaaed  wiahea  of  the  volera. 

Phe  tranafera  aoove  apoken  of  are,  of  couiae.  tranafera  of  a 
aurnlua.  When  all  surpluaea  have  been  diatributed  and  a  name 
at  the  bottom  of  the  list  haa  to  be  atnick  out  a  tranafer  alao 
place  of  a  alightly  different  kind;  but  bare  no  difBculty 
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because  it  is  not  merely  a  proportion  of  the  votes  which  has  to  be 
transferred,  but  every  ballot  paper  has  to  be  transferred  to  the 
next  choice  indicated  on  it.  There  is  only  one  qualification  to 
add  to  the  above,  and  it  is  this,  if  a  candidate  is  already  elected 
his  name  is,  of  course,  passed  over  in  any  transfer  of  votes  which 
takes  place  subsequently ;  the  next  choice  marked  on  the  paper 
is  taken  instead. 

The  Proportional  Representation  Society  has  embodied  its 
proposals  in  a  Bill  which  has  been  introduced  into  Parliament. 
That  Bill  proposes  to  divide  the  country  into  constituencies  each 
returning  a  number  of  members  in  proportion  to  its  size.  The 
constituencies  chosen  are  not  arbitrary,  but  follow,  as  far  as 
possible,  the  old  historic  divisions  of  the  country  into  counties, 
ix)roughs,  and  cities.  Wherever  possible  a  county  is  polled  as 
a  single  constituency,  and  a  great  town  as  a  single  constituency; 
but  this  is  not  always  possible,  for  if  your  constituency  returns 
less  than  five  members  you  can  only  have  the  proportional  system 
very  imperfectly  applied.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  returns  more 
than  ten,  it  is  getting  too  big  for  practical  purposes.  Seven  may 
be  taken  as  an  average  constituency  under  the  Bill.  In  some 
cases  neighbouring  towns  are  grouped  with  the  country  district 
surrounding;  in  some  cases  even  two  small  counties  are  grouped, 
because  separately  they  ^re  too  small ;  but  in  other  cases,  to  avoid 
too  large  areas,  a  few  three  or  four  member  constituencies  are 
left.  Indeed,  in  the  north  and  west  of  Scotland  the  Bill  would 
still  leave  a  single-member  constituency,  and  one  with  two 
members,  because  the  areas  in  that  very  thinly-peopled  region 
are  so  great. 

If  the  whole  kingdom  were  polled  on  this  basis,  then  in  a 
seven-member  constituency  any  party  having  anything  over  one- 
eighth  of  the  electors  could  be  sure  of  representation.  In  the 
Caxton  Hall  Election  about  six-sevenths  of  the  electors  were  able 
to  say  that  the  man  to  whom  they  gave  their  first  choice  was 
returned.  Of  the  remainder  a  considerable  number  were 
represented  bv  their  second  or  third  choice.  The  results  of  this 
and  other  elections  indicate  that  more  than  nine-tenths  of 
the  electors  would  be  really  represented  in  Parliament  by 
a  man  of  their  choice.  In  a  General  Election  conducted 
on  this  basis  there  would  no  longer  be  a  struggle  to 
monopolise  representation  and  keep  the  other  parties  out:  there 
would  be  no  more  three-cornered  fights  for  a  single  seat,  which 
are  like  three  men  in  a  snowstorm  trying  to  put  on  one  overcoat : 
there  would  only  be  the  effort  by  each  party  to  get  its  full  strength 
to  the  poll,  with  the  certainty  that  it  would  then  get  its  fair  share 
of  representation.     Not  so  much  would  depend  then  on  securing 
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Uie  fuppori  of  •  few  wobUert,  or  t  (ew  iMn  with  tooM  oil  ofoCobil 
which  they  put  above  all  the  greet  queetione  of  th«  daj. 
Now  where  pertiea  are  nearly  balanced  a  candidato  ia  undbr 
strong  tr- — *  n  to  try  and  pleaae  eaeh  email  group  wbiob  hm  it 
in  iu  |H  >  .  rn  tlie  repreeentatioo  of  the  oooatitiiefiey  from  out 

aide  to  uia  uuier.     With  lar^  ooottitutnciee  reiuming  tetwrnl 


membera  on  a  nroportional  baaia  theee  groupe  would  probably  haf<t 
their  own  eanaidatoa,  and  each  oandi<i  ild  ifldiii  himeelf 

u>  hiH  uwn  friends  who  really  amed  u  >  be  would  be  uodar 

much  leaa  temptation  to  try  and  trim  his  satis  to  efvery  bra«ie,  and 
to  avoid  offence  by  giving  small  subecriptiooa  here  and  there 
wlierfcver  tliey  were  aaked  of  him.  Sitnilsrlv  when  he  became  a 
iio'riiber  he  would  be  in  a  strong  poeition.  knowing  thai  he  had 
mid  him  a  solid  body  of  electors  who  really  agraed  with  lum. 
tti.«l  to  whom  he  could  appeal  again  with  confidence.  Our  chief 
Htatesmeti  would  practicallv  always  be  re*elected.  We  ahould  no 
longer  see  the  absurdity  of  a  great  national  leeder  losing  his  aeal 
because  he  had  displeased  some  small  section  in  eome  Msall 
single-ineiiitw  cy.    The  independent  candidste  abo,  who 

has  now  ho  would  very  often  succeed  in  obtaining 

•lection  in  • :  i  y   where  he  was  well   known   ano 

respected;  a;  •   >iiould  obtain  in  Parliament  a  number 

of  men  of  n  iit  mind  and  moderate  opinions,  not  entirely 

conunitted  Uj  . : ,  ••  party,  but  acting  aa  a  moderating  force,  and 
capable  of  being  convinced  by  the  facta  and  argumenta  brought 
forward  in  discuiision. 

The  elector  would  find  his  poeition  immeaaurablv  improved,  lor 
he  would  be  able  to  choose  amons  the  candidatea  of  hia  own  perty 
the  one  whom  he  really  reepectaa,  and  who  really  repmented  hia 
opinions  and  interests  on  all,  or  nearly  all.  the  important  queetiona 
of  the  day.  Thus  each  constituency  would  be  repreaented  by  a 
sroup  of  men  holding,  on  all  important  questiooa.  the  oninione  of 
Uie  electors  who  had  voted  for  tliom ;  and  the  House  of  Gommoos, 
consisting  of  670  such  repreeentatives,  would,  therefore,  be  knofwn 
to  represent  the  country  with  certaintv  on  all  important  queetiooe. 
A  vote  of  a  newly-elected  House  of  Commons  would  abow  ua 
beyond  dispute  the  opinion  of  the  country,  not  only,  lei  us  aay. 
on  the  House  of  Lords  and  Home  Rule— if  thoee  had  been 
the  main  issues  st  the  General  Election — but  on  educalioo, 
temperance,  the  land  queetion,  and  other  queetiona  which  bed 
played  a  less  important  part. 

I    have   mentioned    the    Iriah    Proportional 
Society,  and  that  ita  propoaab  are  baeed  on  eiadly  the 
principle  and  syHtem  as  those  of  the  older  Engliah  eociely.     It 
does  not  either'  sdvocate  or  oppose  Home  Bule  for  Irebod.    II 
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simply  says  that  in  all  Irish  elected  bodies  it  is  important — more 
important,  perhaps,  than  in  almost  any  other  country — to  secure 
the  real  representation  of  all  classes,  all  interests,  all  political 
opinions,  and  relieious  denominations.  It  says  that  if  a  Home 
Rule  Parliament  should  be  established,  then  in  that  body  also — 
and,  indeed,  in  that  body  more  than  in  any  other  Irish  body — 

froportional  representation  is  essential.  The  representatives  of 
reland  in  the  Imperial  Parliament  are  divided  into  two  parties, 
sharply  and  harshly  opposed  to  each  other  in  almost  every 
sense;  on  the  one  hand  are  the  representatives  of  Catholic  Home 
Rulers  from  the  south  and  west  ot  Ireland,  and  on  the  other  the 
representatives  of  Protestant  Unionists  from  the  north-east  comer. 
It  would  be  a  calamity  if  such  a  cleavage  should  appear  again  as 
the  main  feature  of  an  Irish  House  of  Commons.  It  is,  to  a 
large  extent,  an  artificial  product  of  our  present  single-member 
constituency,  which  disfranchises  equally  the  Liberal  and 
Nationalist  minorities  in  the  north-east,  and  the  Conservative 
minority  in  the  south-west.  Irish  proportionalists  desire  to  see 
them  all  represented.  They  hold  that  in  this  way  the  cleavage  in 
Ireland  would  be  found  not  to  be  so  harsh  and  bitter  as  appears, 
but  that  there  is  a  considerable  body  of  people  capable  of  proving  a 
moderating  force. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  see  how  the  proposed  system  would 
affect  us  Co-operators.  At  present  it  is  very  hard  for  a  prominent 
member  of  the  distributive  movement — indeed,  for  a  Co-operator 
of  any  kind — to  be  returned  as  a  Member  of  Parliament. 
Co-operators  are  a  majority  in  very  few  constituencies,  and  they 
do  not  vote  as  a  body,  but  usually  as  Liberals,  Conservatives,  or 
Labour  men.  Very  few  will  vote  against  their  political  party 
simply  to  support  a  fellow  Co-operator.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  are  many  private  traders  and  others  who  will  vote  against 
a  Co-operator  quite  apart  from  his  political  opinions.  Thus  it  is 
very  difficult  for  the  movement  to  obtain  direct  representation 
in  Parliament.  Considering  its  millions  of  members  and  its 
vast  interests,  directly  affected  by  legislation,  this  is  certainly  a 
hardship.  Under  proportional  representation  it  would  disappear. 
Co-operators  would  see  that  one  or  two  in  sympathy  with  their 
movement  were  among  the  candidates  nominated  by  each  party 
in  a  constituency.  Thus  a  Co-operator,  while  voting  for  a 
candidate  of  his  own  political  party,  could  vote  at  the  same  time 
for  a  man  who  represented  Co-operation.  The  Co-operative 
movement  would  be  represented  in  Parliament  by  some  of  its 
leading  members,  whether  Liberals.  Conservatives,  or  Labour  men 
in  general  politics ;  and  this  would  be  achieved  without  involving 
Co-operation  in  party  politics. 
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A  point  of  domatiic  intertti  to  Co-opermlori  it  Uui  to  Um  gMt 
distributive  aooiety  »t  Bm1«,  and  in  olhar  Swiss  Co-oparmlivs 
SooietiM.  •  proportional  tyttem  of  voting  has  bisn  adopted  for 
the  aleotion  of  the  conimitteet.  This  hss  bssn  done  in  ordsr  io 
svoid  the  stniggle  between  the  Socislists  sod  ooa*8oeislisls. 
Instead  of  each  trying  to  monopoiiss  tbs  oootrol,  ihsss  Iwo  bodies 
of  opinion  now  obtain  their  fair  share  of  repressntstion  oo  tbs 
oommittses;  and,  being  there  in  aocordaoos  wito  uodoubtod  justios. 
bittsrosss  is  svoided,  and  they  are  able  to  work  togslbsr  io  banoooy 
lor  Iha  good  of  the  aociety.  Similarly  io  Fraoos  the  ainalganiatkw 
of  the  two  Co-o|)enitiv6  Unions — the  Socialist  aod  tbs  oautiml 
Union — which  is  now  happily  agreed  upon  is  bassd  oo  the 
following  declaration :  *  Proportional  represeotatioo  shall  be 
applied  in  every  stage  of  the  United  Organisation.  Io  assiurs  the 

1'ust  representation  of  all  the  elements  oi  French  Co-opsratioo.' 
n  our  English  societies,  fortunately,  there  is  oo  such  stniggle 
between  Sc^ialist  and  non- Socialist  parties ;  but  eveo  wheo  oo 
i|OSSttoo  of  party  arises  there  is  probably  no  better  way  thao  the 
■mgle  transferable  vote  of  choosing  among  rival  candidates, 
merely  as  persons. 

Before  I  conclude  I  must  touch  on  one  or  two  of  the  objeotioos 
usually  raised.  It  is  said,  of  course,  that  the  mleoi  is 
comphcated ;  but  I  think  what  I  have  written  will  show  tnai  it  can 
easily  be  understood,  and  easily  carried  into  operation.  It  is  said 
*  it  would  not  give  lar^  enough  majorities  for  practical  purposes 
1  'arliament ;  but  this  is  not  the  case  in  countries  whtfe  it  is  in 
operation.  Another  objection  strongly  felt  by  politicians  is  that 
nroportional  representation  would  split  up  the  existing  parties. 
It  IS  pretty  clear,  however,  that  this  would  not  be  so.  Under 
the  present  system  the  keen  advocates  of  any  new  idea,  aod,  for 
the  matter  of  that,  of  any  old  idea  which  is  oo  loogsr  popular 
within  the  party  to  which  they  belong,  have  always  a  temptelioo 
to  start  a  new  party  or.  at  any  rate,  a  dissentient  branch  of  i 
existing  party.  While  elections  sre  settled  without  sny 
ballot,  or  any  system  of  altematiTe  voting,  thie  tendeoey  Io  roo 
dissentient  candidates  is  kept  very  severely  in  restraint  by  the  fear 
of  handing  over  the  seat  to  the  repraeentative  of  a  minority.  If, 
we  are  to  have  not  moportiooal  reprsssnlsHoo  but 
ive  voting  in  single-meoDber  oonstitueneiss,  ss  so  many 
now  advocate,  this  fear  will  be  removed,  aod  we  shall  have  a 
much  larger  number  of  three-coroered  ooolssts.  Nor  is  thai  ths 
end  of  it.  for  where  you  have  three  parlies  fairly  equal  in  strength, 
fightine  for  one  seat,  there  vrill  be  grsat  temptation  for  any 
dissenUent  minority  to  run  a  fourth  candidals.  seeing  that  it  ia 
**  anybody's  game,*'  that  whoever  can  muster  just  over  a  quarter 
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of  the  V6lers  may  hope  to  win,  and  that  in  any  case  the  marking 
of  e  second  preference  will  prevent  the  votes  being  wasted.  In 
these  circumstances  we  find  in  Germany  and  France  a  great 
roultiplicAtion  of  candidates  and  of  parties,  and  we  may  expect 
to  see  the  same  here. 

Under  proportional  representation,  on  the  contrary,  each  special 
interest,  and  each  clearly  defined  shade  of  opinion  would  have 
every  chance  of  obtaining  representation  within  the  great  parties 
which  the  general  development  of  thought  in  the  country  had  called 
into  existence.  Each  party  in  a  constituency  would  nominate 
several  candidates,  and  each  voter  would  choose  out  of  those 
candidates  the  one  who  most  nearly  represented  his  own  particular 
views.  Instead,  therefore,  of  promoting  the  multiplicity  of 
parties,  we  may  expect  to  see  proportional  representation  having 
quite  the  opposite  effect — keeping  parties  together;  and  this, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  is  what  does  happen  in  countries  employing  the 
system. 

I  claim,  therefore,  that  this  principle  is  a  great  and  sound  one ; 
that  the  machinery  proposed  for  carrying  it  out  is  effectual  and 
sufficiently  simple ;  that  its  effect  would  be  to  give  a  scientific  basis 
to  our  politics,  a  dignity  to  our  representative  assemblies  and  to 
our  representatives,  whom  it  would  relieve  from  many  temptations; 
that  it  would  introduce  into  our  Parliaments  a  body  of  moderate 
men,  and  would  securely  place  there  the  leaders  of  all  important 
bodies  of  opinion,  even  of  those  smaller  bodies  which  do  not,  at 
present,  get  direct  representation  at  all ;  that  it  would  allow  within 
the  great  parties  the  representation  of  varying  shades  of  opinion 
and  of  varying  interests ;  that  it  would  give  the  elector  a  real  choice 
of  his  representative,  and,  therefore,  a  real  representation;  and 
that  it  would  give  the  country,  as  a  whole,  a  much  greater  assurance 
that  its  representative  bodies  did  represent  the  wishes  of  its 
citizens.  Proportional  representation  must  not  be  thought  of  as 
a  rival  of  reforms  relating  to  the  franchise,  the  payment  of  election 
expenses,  the  relations  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  of  devolution, 
or  the  reform  of  parliamentary  procedure.  To  discuss  these  would 
be  to  enter  into  party  politics,  but  whether  they  are  needed  or  not, 
and  however  perfect  a  country's  constitution  may  be  in  respect  of 
them,  you  cannot  have  the  government  of  the  people  by  the  whole 
people — you  cannot  have  real  democracy — without  some  system  of 
voting  which  will  give  real  representation,  not  merely  to  local 
majorities,  but  to  every  important  section  of  the  people. 


India  m  Relation  to  the  World  s 
Cotton  Supply. 

MT  J.    HOWAftO  BBID,   F.B.O.t. 
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^  N  nil  address  on  Cotton  Growing  within  the  Britith 

which  I  had  the  honour  of  delivering  befocv  Seotioo  E.'  of 
the  British  Association  for  the  Advanoemeot  of  Sdaoee,  il 
the  meeting  held  in  Sheffield  in  September.  1910,  I  remarlnd  that 
some  metBure  of  increased  supplies  of  eotton  might  be  eipeoled 
from  India  in  the  future,  but  that  such  expensioo  woald  be 
**  inadequate  to  meet  the  increasing  demands  of  the  world." 

I  see  no  reason  to  modify  that  ■teteroent.  but  it  does  nol 
follow,  because  India  by  itself  at  present  appears  impotent  to 
prevent  '*  shortage  "  of  cotton,  that  she  should  not  b^  weQ- 
considered  improvements  in  the  methods  practised,  by  an  mcresee 
in  the  acreage  devoted  to  cotton  crops,  and  by  the  nee  of 
well-selected  seed,  do  her  part,  in  common  with  other  Empire 
cotton  fields,  to  solve  the  all-important  problem. 

Some  experts  are  of  opinion  that  India  is  cepeble  of 

her  present  production  of  raw  cotton  to  an 

by  her  own  increased  output  to  so  supplement  the  Amerioeo  supply 

as  to  cure  the  evil  of  "  shortage  "  from  which  the  users  of  raw 

fibre  from  time  to  time  suffer  so  seriously.     Be  this  as  it  may, 

and  only  effort  and  time  can  prove  or  disprove  the  claim,  there 

is  little  doubt  that  an  increased  supply  of  suitable  cotton  by  the 

Indian  cultivators  will,  in  conjunction  with  tiie  production  of  other 

Imperial  areas,  so  augment  tlie  total  output  as  to  reliere  the 

> '    .'    n.   prevent  the  inflated  and  almost  prohibitive  Pfioss  of 

!e  which  at  timss  prevail,  render  short  time  wondng  less 

ty.  and  generally  relieve  the  strain  in  Lancsshtrs,  Mad  si 

:ie  time  bring  some  measure  of  financial  benefit  lo  the 

of  India 

• OTTON    SUOSTAOB. 


As  is  well  known,  a  ahortage  of  raw  cotton  baa  in  raosi 
become   an    almost    chronic   oonditioo    with    whieh   lbs 
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manufacturer  has  to  contend.  The  result  of  the  "  shortage  " 
has  produced  inflated  and  abnormal  prices,  which  have  been  still 
further  accentuated  by  the  action  of  cotton  gamblers,  who  are 
naturally  ready  enough  to  take  advantage  of  the  prevailing 
conditions  to  increase  their  own  wealth,  without  regard  to  the 
trouble  and  losses  they  bring  upon  other  people  engaged  in 
legitimate    business. 

The  pinch  of  cotton  '*  shortage  "  has  not  been  brought  about 
by  a  falling  off  of  the  world's  output  of  raw  cotton,  but  rather 
by  an  enormous  increase  in  the  demand.  Nor  has  the  trouble  as 
it  affects  this  country  been  produced  by  any  extraordinary  growth 
in  the  demand  for  raw  fibre  on  the  part  of  British  manufacturers. 
On  the  contrary,  Lancashire's  call  for  raw  cotton  has  been 
slightly  Ifess  during  the  past  few  seasons  than  was  the  case  not 
many  years  back.  On  the  other  hand,  so  great  has  been  the 
development  of  cotton  manufacture  in  other  countries  within  the 
last  few  years  that  the  Continent  of  Europe  now  requires  almost 
double  the  weight  of  cotton  which  Britain  uses,  while  the  United 
States  of  America  very  closely  approaches  the  European  figure. 
In  a  paper  which  I  had  the  honour  of  reading  before  the  Royal 
Geographical  Society  in  November,  1910,  I  put  forward  some 
figures  regarding  this  point  which,  perhaps,  I  may  be  allowed  to 
quote  here.     I  said:  — 

In  1891-2  Britain,  to  supply  her  spindles,  used  8,181,000  bales  of  cotton, 
the  Continent  of  Europe  8,640,000  bales,  while  the  mills  of  the  United  States 
reouired  only  2,481,000  bales.  Last  year  (1900-10)  Britain  used  8.058,645 
balM  (which  is  127,455  bales  less  than  the  1891-2  figure),  Europe  6,186,980 
bales,  and  the  United  States  of  America  used  4,707,000  bales.  In  other 
words,  during  the  eighteen  years  under  consideration  the  demand  of  Britain 
for  raw  cotton  has  fallen  4  per  cent.,  while  on  the  Continent  the  call  for  fibre 
has  increased  during  this  period  70  per  cent.,  and  this  on  a  figure  which  at  the 
earlier  period  referred  to  was  already  nearly  half  a  million  bales  larger  than 
thai  of  ibis  country.  In  the  United  States  the  demand  has  increased  by 
DO  la«  than  00  per  cent,  within  the  same  period.  If  taken  a  year  earlier,  the 
ilguree  are  eTen  more  startling.  Then  Great  Britain  showed  a  decrease  of 
only  1  per  cent,  during  seventeen  years,  but  Europe  and  the  United  States 
showed  an  increase  of  75^  and  109  per  cent,  respectively. 

8H0BT  TIME  WORKING. 

The  fall  in  the  percentages  was  without  doubt  caused  by  the 
international  arrangement  for  working  short  time  in  the  cotton 
trade,  brought  about  by  the  International  Federation  of  Master 
Coiton  Spinners  and  Manufacturers'  Associations.  Working  short 
time  in  this  way  can,  of  course,  only  be  looked  upon  as  a 
temporary  expedient  to  harbour  supplies  of  raw  cotton,  and  can 
in  DO  sense  be  regarded  as  a  cure,  or  even  as  satisfactory.  Not 
only  does  it  restrict  the  earning  capacity  of  the  operatives  engaged 
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in  tb«  induitrv.  but,  m  no  power  «xi«U  to  eoforee  tb«  pUo.  A 
acta  most  unitirly  upon  those  menufecturere  end  wiHiii  who 
honeetJy  deeire  to  obeenre  the  errengameot.  The  mem  object 
of  the  fthori-time  scheme  is,  of  course,  to  reduce  the  drsm  upon 
the  supplies  of  raw  cotton  and  thus  to  reduce  the  price.  A  remerk 
made  by  Lord  Botherham,  during  the  ootton-trsde  dispute  in 
lite  autumn  of  1910,  hss  s  direct  Mering  upon  this  point.  His 
r.ortifthip,  who,  it  will  be  remembered,  is  one  of  the  meeteet  ooMoo 
r\;vvrt^  in  tho  country,  said:  "Many  cotton  enp^yera  I  knofw 
for  their  raw  cotton  that  th^  will 


<>uld  greatly  relieve  them  from  their  prssent 

rs.  '       This  suggests  that  any  measure  that  will  trad 

rnrily  lessen  the  drain  upon  the  suoplies  of  raw  cotton, 

t  t      '    ^t  means  reduce  its  pnce,  would  oe  looked  upon  ss  a 

!<::r:;i  b>    the  cotton  manufacturer.       This  might  in  the  long 

'1    prove   a   ahort-siffhted    policy,    and   tend   to   inteotify   the 

«iiiUculty  later  on,  and  in  any  case  it  would  be  a  serious  and 

immediate  hardship  to  the  operatiTee.       We  cannot,  howerer, 

pursue  this  point  further  here. 

THE  AMERICAN  FIELDS. 

Hitherto,  as  is  well  known,  the  cotton  fields  of  the  United 
States  of  America  have  provided  somewhere  about  80  per  oeot. 
of  the  cotton  required  by  the  mills  in  Lancashire,  the  whole  of 
the  other  cotton  fields  of  the  world  between  them  supplying  the 
other  20  per  cent. 

We  have  already  seen  that  the  demand  for  raw  cotton  on  the 
part  of  Great  Britain  is  slightly  less  to^y  than  it  waa.  aaj, 
twenty  years  ago.  Notwithstanding  this,  however,  we  now 
at  times  seriously  suffer  from  '*  shortage,"  and  from  an  abnormaUy 
increased  price,  although  the  world^  crops  have  been  steadily 
incneasing  all  the  time. 

f  jees  than  thirty  years  ago  the  crop  of  American  cotton  was 

-^  \n  seven  million  bales  per  annum.      This,  however,  whan 

lented  by  the  much  smaller  suppliee  of  the  rsal  of  the 

I  111.  was  sufficient  to  meet  sll  the  osmanda  at  a  price  about 
::  ilf  that  of  the  recent  figure,  and  to  leave  an  ample  margin 
eaeh  year.  Since  then  the  American  crop  has  aleadily  tnersased. 
and  has  more  than  once  in  recent  years  nearly  doubled  the  figure 
just  quoted.  The  incresee  year  by  year  baa  for  vmrious  reasons 
not  been  regular.  While  one  season  may  give  a  very  oonndarable 
increase,  another  may  show  a  falling  off.  On  the  whole,  however, 
tlie  advance  haa  been  progreeaive.  for.  although  the  erop  of 


year  may  here  and  there  have  fallen  coniidaraUy  below  what 
might  have  been  expected,  sueh  defteieney  hse  been  equalised 
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by  the  surplus  of  the  preceding  year  and  the  rebound  of  that 
which  followed. 

DBM4ND  AND  SUPPLY. 

The  recent  great  increase  in  the  price  of  raw  cotton  tends,  of 
course,  temporarily  in  the  direction  of  rectifying  the  abnormal 
conditions  brought  about  by  *'  shortage."  On  the  other  hand,  it 
reduces  the  demand,  or  rather  retards  the  increase  in  the  demand, 
for  finished  cotton  goods  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  largest 
markets.  The  poorer  classes  of  India,  China,  and  Africa,  for 
instance,  can  only  afford  a  certain  small  sum  per  year  wherewith 
to  purchase  the  cotton  cloth  which  they  use  for  clothing.  If  the 
material  is  dear  they  have  to  be  content  with  a  smaller  quantity, 
and  consequently  the  demand  per  head  is  proportionately  less. 

When,  however,  the  price  of  raw  cotton  is  high,  the  cotton 
grower  benefits  to  the  extent  of  the  higher  profit  which  he  makes 
upon  his  crop.  This,  it  might  be  expected,  would  stimulate  him 
to  increase  his  acreage  and  output  the  following  season,  if  such 
were  possible,  and  as  a  consequence  prices  would  fall  somewhat 
and  the  balance  be  to  some  small  extent  restored.  In  this 
connection  it  may  be  remembered,  however,  as  has  been  pointed 
out  by  Mr.  Arthur  Hutton,  that  "  what  America  is  aiming  at  is 
to  reduce  the  production  of  cotton  so  as  to  keep  the  price  high." 

A  cotton  planter  in  Mississippi  (a  gentleman  quite  unknown 
to  me,  but  who  wrote  because  he  had  read  a  report  of  my  address 
at  SheflSeld),  writes  me  saying: — "  It  is  all  a  question  of  money; 
we  need  capital.  There  will  be  no  increase  of  acreage  in  the  near 
future,  if  anything  a  decrease." 

A   SEE-8AW   MOVEMENT. 

The  influences  mentioned,  and  many  others,  all  work  together 
to  bring  about  the  see-saw  movement  which  so  continually  affects 
the  cotton  market,  producing  first  something  approaching  a  panic, 
and  then  a  reaction.  In  years  gone  by  the  up-and-down  movement 
just  referred  to,  of  course,  applied;  but  the  fluctuations  were  not 
so  violent  as  of  late,  and  the  general  average  of  the  extremes  was 
at  a  fairly  constant  level.  Recent  experiences  of  the  ebb  and  flow, 
however,  show  that  the  general  average  is  now  nothing  like 
constant,  but  forms,  so  to  speak,  a  curve  with  an  upward  tendency. 

It  is  evident  that  the  general  upward  movement  referred  to 
cannot  be  indefinitely  continued;  a  point  must  be  reached,  and  has 
probably  now  very  nearly  been  attained,  when  the  crops  of  cotton 
produced  by  the  present  established  fields,  and  under  present 
conditions,  will  have  reached  their  highest  possible,  or  rather 
practicable,  point.     Probably  this  point  would  have  been  reached 
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before  this  htd  it  nol  been  (or  the  etreououe  efforte  made  durum 
recent  yeere  to  produce  rew  fibre  in  other  ereee.  the  rMulU  of 
which,  though  ee  yet  only  in  their  infancy,  have  bed  wbel  roey 
be  ceiled  eome  morel  effect  oo  the  eituetion. 

TUB  AMSftlCAX  DBMAND. 

The  American  fields,  aa  ia  well  known,  at  preeeot  aupply 
•ome  76  or  80  per  cent,  of  all  the  cotton  which  cornea  to  Bnteio 
end  Weetem  Europe,  and  they  alao  meet  practically  the  whole 
of  the  ranidly  growing  demand  of  the  apinning  milla  in  the  Slalae. 
It  ia  fatrl;r  obrioua  that  when  the  whole  produce  of  theee  fteUe 
becomee  madequate  to  meet  the  requiremeote  of  both  aides  of 
the  Atlantic  it  will  be  the  countries  on  thia  aide  that  will  eofler 
moet,  as  naturally  the  American  mills,  in  the  neif[hbourbood  of 
the  native  cotton  fields,  will  have  their  neede  suppued  before  the 
manufacturers  in  the  Eaatem  hemiaphere  get  an  opportuoitr. 
It  is  probable  that  in  the  not  very  oistant  future  comperatively 
little  American  raw  cotton  will  leave  the  United  Stetee.  ee  thie 
cotton  manufacturers  in  that  country  apparently  intend  to 
oonaume  practically  all  the  home  growers  can  produce. 

In  oppoeition  to  the  statement  juat  made,  it  mey  be  said 
that,  aa  the  American  demand  for  her  own  raw  cotton  grows,  the 
increased  acree  that  will  be  placed  under  cotton  crope  m  that 
country  will  aupply  the  needa  of  Europe  and  Britain.  It  may 
be  remarked,  however,  that  there  ia  apparently  very  Uttle  proepecl 
o(  this.  Increaeed  crops  will  doubileee  be  produced  for  a  time, 
but,  as  hae  previously  been  suggested,  e  ooint  will  be  raechsd 
when  anv  vi>rv  material  increaee  will  ecarcely  be  prmcticaUe. 

THB  MMrr  OF  PBODUCnON. 

The  limit  of  production  will  not  necessarily  be  due  to  any  limit 
of  suitable  land,  at  any  rate  for  a  very  long  period  to  come,  but 
rather  to  the  lack  of  adequate  and  suitable  labour.  Already 
the  planters  in  the  cotton  Stetee  are  finding  difficultiee  of  thie 
kind.  My  cotton  planter  friend  in  Miaaiaaippi,  from  whoee 
letter  I  have  before  quoted,  aaya: — 

W«  eaoDol  afford  to  pay  our  niow*  a  Uviaf  waf*.  avaa  al  Ukmm  mtA 
QoitoQ,  oonaoquonllj  ihmy  are  driftiat  a«ay  from  tai  lo  Um  lovaa.  MV 
and  railroads  (be  nUcbl  bava  addad  eoUoo  milU).  aod  Umj  aaaaol  ba  laf 


Not  only  do  the  more  akilled  and  better  paid  oooujpstioos 
attract  some  of  the  labourera  away  from  the  eoHoo  fields,  but, 
aa  naturally  the  more  self-reliant  and  ambitioua  are  thoee  who 
first  answer  the  call,  it  followa  that  this  process  of  sslectioo 
tends  to  lower  the  general  akill  and  capacity  for  industry  of 
those  left  behind.      This  to  some  extent  reducee  the  output  per 
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acre  of  the  fields  cultivated,  and  increases  the  cost.  In  addition 
to  the  drawbacks  just  mentioned  it  is  questionable  if  the  land 
still  to  be  brought  under  cultivation  is  so  good  for  growing  cotton 
crops,  or  so  suitably  placed  for  transportation  of  the  produce:, 
as  those  areas  whicli  have  already  been  developed.  It  is  only 
natural  that  the  best  and  most  suitably  situatea  lands  would  be 
the  first  to  be  occupied.  Then,  acain,  much  of  the  land  has 
doubtless  been  more  or  less  exhausted  by  the  continual  production 
of  crops  over  a  long  period  of  years,  the  manuring  and  fallow 
periods  not  having  been  sufficient  to  allow  of  recuperation,  nor 
a  system  of  crop  rotation  followed  to  the  extent  necessary  to 
ensure  the  best  results. 

THE  EFFECT  OF  NEW  BRITISH  FIELDS.  ,  i 

The  American  cotton  fields  being  evidently  unable  adequately 
to  meet  the  increasing  demands,  can  we  expect  that  the  other 
well-established  sources  of  supply  will  be  able  to  so  extend  their 
output  as  to  cope  with  the  difficulty  ? 

It  is  quite  impossible  here  to  follow  this  inquiry  in  detail,  but 
it  may  briefly  be  stated  that  very  little  help  can  be  expected 
from  any  of  the  old  and  well-established  fields,  unless  it  be  given 
by  those  of  India.  The  greatest  hope  for  increased  supplies 
undoubtedly  centres  in  the  new  fields  now  being  established  in 
Africa,  and  in  the  revival  of  the  industry  in  the  West  Indies. 

I  wish,  however,  to  direct  attention  to  the  cotton  production 
of  India,  more  particularly  for  the  purpose  of  showing  what  that 
important  portion  of  the  British  Empire  may  be  expected  to  do 
towards  the  solution  of  the  cotton  problem,  what  factors  there 
are  that  tend  to  retard  progress,  and  what  improved  conditions  may 
be  introduced  and  stimulated  to  counteract  such  evils. 

INDIA  TAKES  SECOND  PLACE. 

At  the  outset  of  this  inquiry  it  should  be  remembered  that 
the  cotton  fields  of  India  already  rank  next  in  importance  to 
those  of  America.  For  years  past  an  annual  crop  of  between 
four  and  five  millions  of  bales  has  been  produced,  and  on  several 
occasions  the  total  has  exceeded  the  five  millions  figure.  The 
bulk  of  this  cotton  is  of  a  low  grade  short-stapled  type  (known 
as  Gossypium  Neglectum),  not  much  used  in  tnis  country,  and, 
therefore,  of  little  use  to  our  spinners.  About  one-third  of  the 
Indian  crop  produced  is  used  in  the  Indian  mills,  considerable 
quantities  go  to  Japan  and  Germany,  and  the  remainder  in 
comparatively  small  amounts  is  sent  to  other  European  countries, 
including  Great  Britain.  Our  share  for  the  year  ending  August 
3l8t,   1910,  amounted  to  a  consumption  of  87,592  bales  only, 
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and  in  19]  I  to  100.193  bale*.*  If  Ihe  qtmiity  of  Ibe 
produced  in  lodia  could  be  iinproved  and  mada  suitabla  for  Iha 
omral  purpotas  of  Britain,  iha  preaaoi  productiOB  of  tha 
Mpandancy  would  be  adequate  to  maai  tha  wbola  of  Brilaia'a 
damand  and  to  roaat  in  addition  Iba  naada  of  tha  Indian  apinoara. 
!'  ''  iiuproYamant  in  qualitv  abould  proTa  to  ba  iniDoaaibla.tha 
f  the  prea^ni  olaaa  of  fibre  miffhi,  at  any  rata,  ba  tnetaaaad 
matcnaily.  and,  if  this  could  ba  dona,  iha  astra  supply  ci 
abori>atapled  ooUon  would  be  availabla  in  Urger  quaotity  for 
Iboaa  marketa  where  it  is  in  demand,  and  a  oorreapooding 
quantity  of  longer-atapled  American  fibre  ba  set  free  to  aatiafy  tha 
nquirementa  of  Laneaahire. 

QUKSTION  OF  QUALITY. 

It  is  admitted  by  moat  experta  that  in  paai  »...««  India 
produced  a  much  better  aTerage  quality  cotton  than  ia  now  tha 
caae ;  indeed,  it  ia  moat  probable  that  India  waa  the  original  hama 
of  the  cotton  industry.  Attention  waa  directed  to  thia  fact  bf 
tha  Right  Hon.  Alfred  Emmott.  M.P.  (now  Lord  EmmotI),  tha 
late  senior  member  for  Oldham,  and  a  well-known  ooHoo 
expert,  when  he  introduced  a  deputation  of  cotton  apactaliata  to 
Lord  Morley  in  the  summer  of  1910  with  a  view  to  atapa  being 
taken  to  extend  the  production  and  improve  the  quali^  of  the  ooHoo 
grown  in  India.  Sir  Charles  Macara  also,  on  the  aama  oooaaaoo, 
called  attention  to  this  point,  remarking :  **  Aa  ragarda  tha 
quality  of  Indian  cotton,  it  is  well  known  Uiai  the  ftneal  kinda  of 
cotton  have  been  grown  in  years  gone  by  in  India." 

This  statement  is  doubtleaa  perfectly  true,  but  even  a  gBPamtioii 
ago  portions  of  India  had  evidently  developed  a  reputatioo  for 
poor  quality  fibre.  Lord  Emmott  related  a  huinoroua  anaodota 
oearing  upon  this.  He  told  the  Indian  Secretary  that  it  ia  racordad 
that  during  the  ^reat  cotton  famine  of  the  Amariean  War  period, 
at  a  prayer  meeting  held  aomewhare  in  Laneaahire,  the  Ahniahly 
waa  appealed  to  to  aend  more  cotton.  One  oparattra  ia  atalad  lo 
have  worded  his  petition  thua:  "  O  Lord,  aend  ua  more  ootloo, 
but.  O  Lord,  not  Surat.  '*  Which  naturally  implied  that  that  olaaa 
of  fibre  was  not  very  deairable. 

CAUBB8  or  DKTBaiOBATIOK. 

It  seems  to  be  the  opinion  of  thoaa  beat  qualified  to  apeak  oo 
the  subject  that  the  ouality  of  Indian  oolton  b  delorioratuiff  year  bf 
year.  Mr.  Amo  Scnmidt,  Secretanr  of  the  Intemalional  Fedara- 
tion  of  Master  Cotton  Spinnara  ana  llaoufaoturHS* 
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who  paid  a  special  visit  of  inquiry  to  India  at  the  end  of  1909, 
says:  **  The  quality  of  cotton  was,  some  twenty  years  ago,  of  a 
superior  character  to  that  produced,  say,  five  years  ago."  This 
retrograde  movement  seems  to  be  the  product  of  many  causes  and 
conditions.  Somewhat  primitive  methods  of  cultivation  on  the 
part  of  native  cotton  growers,  neglect  of  regular  and  ample 
manuring  of  the  land,  mixture  of  seed,  causing  gradual  but  regular 
deterioration,  and  the  multiplication  of  insect  pests,  have  all 
played  their  part  in  bringing  about  the  unsatisfactory  condition  of 
things  referred  to.  Since  the  oflficials  of  the  Indian  Government 
have  begun  to  give  attention  to  the  matter  some  improvement  has 
resulted,  but  much  more  is  required  before  any  very  material 
beneficial  change  can  be  effected. 

SHORT- STAPLED  COTTON. 

India  is  naturally  the  home  of  short-stapled  cotton,  and  as  the 
plants  producing  such  fibre  give  a  heavier  crop  than  do  finer 
qualities,  and  as  the  Indian  farmer  is  extremely  conservative  with 
regard  to  his  methods,  it  is  not  surprising  that  he  clings  to  the 
production  of  the  present  quality  of  cotton,  and  has  little  or  no 
ambition  to  grow  anything  better. 

Experiments  have  repeatedly  been  made  with  better  quality 
seed,  and  most  satisfactory  results  from  the  point  of  view  of  finer 
and  longer-stapled  fibre  have  been  obtained;  but  the  crops  are 
found  to  be  not  nearly  so  heavy  as  the  usual  Indian  seed  produces. 
The  Indian  ryot  or  cotton  farmer  finds  by  experience  that,  though 
he  may  grow  a  longer-stapled  cotton,  he  fails  under  present 
circumstances  to  get  any  better  price  for  such  commodity  than  he 
can  obtain  for  his  usual  production.  He  consequently  soon 
experiences  severe  and  costly  disappointment,  and  it  is  no  wonder, 
therefore,  that  he  returns  to  his  short-stapled  crop  the  next  season. 

It  may  be  asked  why  does  not  the  longer-stapled  variety  of 
cotton,  which  is  so  much  more  valuable  in  the  markets  of  the 
world,  command  a  higher  price  than  the  low  grade  variety?  There 
is  more  than  one  reason  for  this  apparently  anomalous  condition 
of  things,  but  these  may,  perhaps,  be  summarised  in  the  one 
expression,  *'  lack  of  organisation."  At  any  rate,  the  difficulty, 
which  may  almost  be  called  an  injustice,  can  only  be  overcome  by 
the  exercise  of  suitable  regulations  fostered  and  extended  as 
experience  may  show  to  be  necessary,  and  judiciously  but  firmly 
enforced  when  occasion  for  such  arises. 

EXTORTIONATE  MONEYLENDERS. 

One  fruitful  cause  of  inferior  cotton  being  cultivated  is  the  fact 
that  the  native  farmers'  crops  are  more  often  than  not  mortgaged 
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Id  more  or  lew  extortionsto  inooeylandtrt  (who 
ranging  (roni  perhape  35  to  60  per  oeni.  per  aiinttni)  (bog  htian 
Ihey  ere  reedy  for  gaUiertng  When  e  orop  mab^  to  isali 
ooDdiibna  ia  garnered,  and  the  roooeyleoder'e  debl  oomee  lo  be 
liquidated,  the  value  of  thi»  crop  in  only  counted  ee  of  the  value 
of  the  bwcet-typecot'  tftn  marhei.     It  will  be 

well  understood,  tliei*  .uain  idea  ie  to  grow  ee 

great  a  weight  of  cot  Uiu  p«r  aero  aa  la  pmaihle.  irreapectiTe  of  the 
quality  of  the  product. 

It  haa  been  well  suggeated  that  thia  dtfiiciilty   (iniquity  m, 
*hapa.  the  better  word)  can  be  mitigated  and  liiudly  overoooM 

the  eetablifthnieot  of  sufficient  Co-operalive  Credit  SocieHee, 
^Or  Agricultural  Banks,  managed  under  Government  authority. 
Theae  would  advance  tlie  mooev  required  by  the  fanner  oo  the 
eecurity  of  the  crops,  a  reaeonable  intereet  only  being  eharged  lor 
the  loan. 

8SBD  MIXIXO. 

Another  difficulty  is  the  mixing,  and  conaequent  gradual 
deterioration,  of  seed.  Utider  the  present  system,  or  rather  want 
of  system,  cotton  of  all  kinds  finds  its  way  into  the  same  ginning 
mill,  with  the  result  that  the  seed  is  lio|)c»lessly  mixed,  and  much 
of  it  is  dM •■<""-?  «md  paHially  sterilisinl  in  the  ginning  orooeea. 

This  can  only  be  cured  by  the  establianment  of  a 

system  ot  Muntilic  seed  selection  under  the  direction  and  charge 
of  exports,  such  seed  being  distributed  to,  or  made  available  for, 
the  native  cultivators.  S|)ecial  seed  farma  have  already  been 
eAtnhlinhed  by  the  Agricultural  Department  of  the  Indian 
ent ;  these  are  doinff  a  moat  useful  work,  but  great 
of  thf'  system  is  vitnlfy  neceesary.  All  the  aeed  required 
li>  I  '  duced  in  thia  adeotific  manner, 

and  itlucedaa  would  prevent  tnlarnr 

seei!  If  such  properW-aelected  aeed  oould  be  provided 

in  s  ,     iitities,   and  made  eaaily  available  to  the  cotton 

^'n>\vers.  it  wntild  doubt  less  soon  result  in  the  practical  baniahment 
of  seed  of  an  infenor  variety. 

INDl('*K.\OC8  AND  KXOTIC  SKKD. 

Exactly  what  particular  kind  of  aeed  ia  beat  suited  to  caeh  ot 
the  various  Indian  cotton  distriota  ia  a  point  which  can  only  be 
satisfactorily  determined  by  sustained  experiment  aeaaon  by 

full  realia 


by  properly  qualifie<l  ex|»erts.  and  the  full  rMliaatioo  of  the  heal 

resulta                                                 -  -  -        . 

It  appeara 

that  well  •                    ^                   .  ^ 

to  give  a  better  final  result  tKan  will  the  in&oductaoo  of 

15 


can  probably  only  he  attained  by  years  of  work  of  thia  kind. 
Mura  to  be  the  general  ooinion  of  thoae  baai  qualified  to  jodgBa 
b11  selected  and  gradua&v  improved  indigmoiwi  aaad  ia  nk^y 
I  a  better  final  result  than  will  the  in&oductaoo  of  «B0li6 
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varieties.  On  the  other  hand,  certain  districta  may  be  found 
capable  of  producing  satisfactory  long-stapled  cotton  from  exotic 
seed  such  as  the  Egyptian  and  Sea  Island  varieties.  The  district 
of  Sind,  for  instance,  appeared  to  promise  well  in  the  production 
of  Egyptian  cotton,  but  this  promise,  I  believe,  has  not  been 
maintained.  Doubtless  there  are  reasons  for  the  set-back  which 
attention  by  experts  may  bring  to  light.  It  seems  to  be  fairly  well 
understood  that,  however  good  the  quality  of  exotic  seed  introduced 
into  India  may  be,  it  soon  deteriorates  under  present  methods  of 
cultivation.  It  can,  however,  be  again  improved  by  selection, 
proper  manuring,  and  good  cultivation ;  but  the  same  result  can 
be  produced  by  similar  treatment  of  the  indigenous  varieties.  If 
this  is  so  there  seems  to  be  little  reason  for  the  introduction  of 
seed  from  outside,  and  it  would  appear  that  the  best  course  to 
pursue  is  to  improve  the  native  product. 

PRIMITIVE  FARMING. 

The  primitive  methods  of  farming  followed  by  the  Indian 
ryots  have  doubtless  much  to  do  with  the  poor  quality  of  the 
cotton  which  they  produce.  These  methods  can,  of  course, 
only  be  very  gradually  improved  among  a  people  so  intensely 
conservative;  but  the  fact  that  the  process  of  improvement  may 
be  slow  is  no  reason  why  a  paternal  Government  should  not 
undertake  a  work  which  is  so  full  of  promise  for  the  prosperity 
of  the  countr)'  and  its  people,  and  at  the  same  time  pregnant 
with  possibilities  for  Lancashire. 

The  manuring  of  the  cotton  lands  is  wofully  neglected  by 
the  Indian  cultivator.  The  manure  from  the  cattle  on  the 
countryside  is  diverted  from  its  natural  and  obvious  use,  being 
collected  by  the  native  and  used  for  fuel.  If  this  custom  cannot 
be  altered  it  is  necessary  that  some  other  fertiliser  should  be 
substituted,  and  facilities  for  the  distribution  of  suitable  material 
require  to  be  organised. 

INSECT  PESTS. 

Another  drawback  to  Indian  cotton  cultivation  is  the  prevalence 
of  insect  pests.  In  many  districts  it  is  against  the  religious 
teaching  and  instincts  of  the  people  to  destroy  life,  and 
consequently  enormous  ravages  are  made  by  such  pests  in 
prolific  seasons.  Mr.  Amo  Schmidt  in  his  report  calls  special 
attention  to  this  matter,  and  remarks  that  "  The  Department 
of  Agriculture  has  found  that  a  vegetable  called  '  Bindi,'  or 
Lady's  Finger,  is  preferred  by  the  insects  infesting  the  cotton 
plant,  and  as  it  comes  into  leaf  before  cotton  the  insects  collect 
on  the  Bindi."  This,  he  remarks,  can  at  the  proper  period  be 
"taken  from  the  field,  and  the  insects  destroyed."       Doubtless 
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when  further  attention  hat  baaa  pna  to  tb«  point  oUmt  etiiw 
for  theee  evUi  will  be  diteorwed. 

So  far  ts  omn  be  gmthored  the  tcretge  At  prtteot  undtr  eolloo 

orope  in  India  ia  aomewhere  about  Iwaoty  milliocia.      Taldof  tha 

total  crop  aa  being  five  million  balaa  of  400lba.  aaeh,  wa  find 

on  thaae  fttfurea  that  each  acre  oo   an   avaragi  prodoeaa  about 

H)01h^    of  fibre,  which  ia  a  very  low  avera^  aa  ooropaiad  with 

i^  of  America.      Bettor  aaed,  mora  aatiafacloty  eultiratioo. 

iinurin^,  proper  roution  of  cropa.  ajatematio  miMuraa 

r  mitigate  the  raragea  of  vanoua  inaaet  paata,  ahoold 

JO  much  to  increaaa  the  weight  of  cotton  produead 

.  and  at  the  same  time  improve  the  quality  of  Uia  fibiv. 

I   'o  this,   the  total  acreage  of  land  devoted  to  oottoo 

idually  and  syatamatically  extended,  there  aaama  to 

-  ^nson  why  the  Indian  aupply  ahould  not.  within 

materially    increaaed.        Several   experta   havia 

t   thev  are  of  opinion  that  the  Indian  crop 

lO.dbO.OOO  balea  per  year,  and  Mr.  Anio 

bcliiuult,  in  tu:i  rci>ort  upon  his  visit  to  India,  remarka  that  ha 

mn(\e    it    h    [>oiT>t    to    a^k    ever\'    inillowner    ami    Government 

vhether  they   thouf^ht  an  exteoaive 

<1.       He  states  that  the  anawera  he 

t*  to  the  effect  that  "  the  possibilities  of  India  are 

that    within    a    few   years'    time — say.    four   to   five 

I  might  produce  quite  as  much  cotton  as  the  United 

.^;<.;^o  ^io.^ii  now."      This  is  a  statement  of  sweeping  importaooa, 

and  ia  based  upon  opinions  of  value,  and  which  cannot  be  ignored. 

I  AND  AND  LABOCB  AVAILABLE. 

As  t)eani)<;  ii|H>n  i\i\  increase  of  the  acreage  devoted  to  ooiioq, 
it  need  hardly  U*  nuntioned  that  India  still  haa  mooh  avallahia 
land,  a  lar^'e  proportion  of  which  is  suitable,  or  can  be  made 
suitable,  for  cotton  crops.  The  population  which  can  be  drawn 
u|K)n  for  labour  swanns  in  all  districts,  so  that  no  difiSonlty  oo 
this  score  need  be  anticipated.  The  country  ia  amplv  provided 
with  good  roads  and  a  network  of  railwaya.  both  of  wtaok  ilama 
are  continually  being  extended.  Irrigation  worka  have  bean 
developed  to  a  remarkable  extent,  and  can  ver>'  easily  be  increaaed. 
With  all  these  aids  the  cotton  fields  can  and  ahould  be  ateadilv 
extended  and  improved,  while  the  meaoa  of  ooaununicatioD  which 
already  exist  make  it  fairly  eaijr  to  get  the  oropa  from  the  aouroaa 
of  production  to  the  marketa  of  Britain,  or  of  the  world  at  lar^ 

The  Indian  Govennnent  already  poaaeaaea  a  highly  organiaad 
and  extremely  capable  .\ffricultural  Eispartment.  but  if  the  oatamt 
of  cotton  is  to  be  increased  and  iU  quality  improvod  it  will  doubtlaai 
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be  necessary  for  this  department  to  be  strengthened  and  extended 
with  a  view  to  a  greater  concentration  of  effort  upon  the  cotton 
problem.  The  then  Secretary'  of  State  for  India,  the  Right  Hon. 
Lord  Morley,  pointed  out  to  a  Lancashire  deputation  who  waited 
upon  him  in  July,  1910,  that  "  a  department  can  do  a  great  deal 
less  than  you  suppose,  and  it  can  not  do  very  much,"  but  he  went 
on  to  promise  that  he  would  '*  urge  "  the  matter  upon  the 
attention  of  the  Agricultural  Department.  His  lordship,  at  the 
same  time,  pointed  out  that  "  it  would  never  do  for  the  Government 
of  India  to  direct  its  Agricultural  Department  to  concentrate  all 
its  energies  and  activities  upon  a  single  branch  of  production." 

WISE  SC0GESTI0N8. 

Recognised  authorities  on  the  problem  of  Indian  cotton  growing 
have  from  time  to  time  discussed  this  subject  in  its  relation  to 
the  Agricultural  Department.  In  this  connection  it  may  be 
mentioned  that  Mr.  S.  M.  Johnson,  of  the  Upper  India  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  in  a  paper  read  before  the  Brussels  Congress  of 
the  International  Federation  of  Master  Cotton  Spinners  and 
Manufacturers*  Associations  in  1910,  said:  — 

What  we  want  in  the  United  Provinces — and  tho  same  might  be  said  for 
■II  India — is  a  special  staff  charged  witli  the  r(><«pnnKihiIity  of  cotton  cultivation 
and  cotton  improvement. 

The  duties  of  such  a  staff,  he  stated,  would  be,  among  others  :  — 

(1)  To  analyse  soils  and  indicate  generally  the  most  suitable  soils  for 
cotton  in  such  districts. 

(2)  To  ascertain  the  constituents  necessary  to  put  into  the  soil  as  manure, 
•od  the  quantity  so  as  to  make  it  fertile. 

(8)  To  have  fertiliser  dep6ts  in  each  district,  from  which  cultivators  could 
be  supplied  on  credit  against  their  crops. 

(4)  To  aiicertain  and  publish  the  areas  under  cotton  cultivation,  and  the 
waat«  areas  that  might  be  brought  under  cotton  cultivation. 

(5)  To  supervise  the  selection  of  seed  by  cultivators,  and  to  advise  the 
latter  generally  as  to  the  best  methods  of  selection  and  cultivation. 

(6)  To  supervise  in  each  district  the  conditions  under  which  the  bolls  are 
gathered  and  ginned,  and  to  report  to  Government  where  any  fraudulent 
pr»citee«,  such  as  damping  or  false  packing,  are  practised. 

OPTIMISTIC  OPINIONS. 

This  gentleman  goes  on  to  say:  **  I  do  not  see  why  India 
should  not  in  time  produce  ten  million  bales,"  and  he  further 
states  that  by  the  use  of  fertilisers  the  present  production  of 
80lbs.  to  lOOlbs.  of  lint  per  acre,  he  believes,  might  be  increased 
to  SOOlbs.  or  even  250lbs.  per  acre. 

These  optimistic  views  are  strongly  backed  up  by  many  who 
are  qualified  to  speak  on  the  subject.       Mr.  J.   B.   Tattersall, 
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for    iiifUnce,    a   gdntlemin    well    known    in   eottoo   etrdflt   ia 
Lancashire,  aaya: — 

I  hav*  DO  bMitolion  in  tariof  thai  wilbin  •  tmy  ftw  r«M«  R 
poMibU  to  prodiMO  In  India  an  atianal  aiop  ol  IS/MOjOQO  balM  of 

And  he  further  remarks:  — 

.    India  atanda  io  a  bailor  poaitioo  for  JmmadiaUdjr  arovii^  larfar 
of  ooUoo  oo  an  eoonomioal  baak  Ibao  probably  any  oUwr  part  ol  Iba 

Tiue  BABCBU>NA  RBtOLVTIOX. 

At  the  Intornntionul  Cooffress  of  the  Cotton  Spinneri  and 
Manufacturers'  AssociutionB,  held  in  Barcelona,  in  Mav.  1911, 
this  question  was  vcr)'  fully  discussed,  and  the  following 
resolution  was  adopted  unanimously:  — 

On  Iba  quasiioo  of  cotton  growing  in  India,  Iba  Cnnfiaai  ia  ol 
tbai  oounlry  afforda  Iba  oioat  tuitabie  fiold  (or  a  furtbar 
Id  quaatily  aod  improvameDt  in  qualitv.  and  it,  Iharalora, 
Tntt^rtiAtinnal  Committae  to  lake  arbatevrr  M^ps  Ibay  owy 
ling  Ibaae  reaulta. 

..wi>8equent  to  the  meeting  at  Barcelona.  Mr.  Amo  Schmidt 
paid  a  second  visit  to  Indm  on  behslf  of  the  Intematiooal 
federation,  of  which  he  is  the  secretary.  He  afterwards 
pnpared  an  exhaustive  report  which  has  ainoe  been  tubimtled 
to  the  Federation,  and  has  thus  been  made  available  to  all  those 
interested.  The  report  in  question  is  so  valuable,  comprehenstve, 
and  authoritative  that  it  will  be  of  advantage  to  make  reference 
to  and  quote  from  it  here. 

A  8PECUL  MISSION. 

The  terms  of  reference  which  Mr.  Schmidt  acted  upon  were: — 

To  furibar  invaalifata  Iba  poaribilitiaa  ol  ooMoo  marine  ^  Urik.  tfaaisBy 
»itb  •  Tiaw  Io  Iba  sMy  ol  Iba  qnaalkm  ol  tilibllibii^  aoMoa  b^ytef  aad 
ginning  afaaoiaa  io  Iba  lopf  alapla  aoltoa  frowiof  diatiliila. 

The  India  Office  in  London  infonned  the  various  ofBciab 
in  India  connected  with  agriculture  of  Mr.  Schmidt's  visit,  with 
the  result  that  ever}'  opportunity  was  given  to  him  to  collect 
such  infonnation  as  he  required.  This  enabled  him.  so  far  as 
the  time  at  his  disposal  allowed,  to  pereooallT  viaii  all  the  more 
important  cot  ton -growing  provinces,  and  thtis  to  DUTMie  his 
investigations  on  the  spot  in  each  case.  The  various  Qovenunent 
agricult4iral  experts  supplied  informatioo,  visits  wm  paid  to 
cotton  fielda,  farmera  were  questioned,  and  the  views  of  ginners 
and  merchants  were  ascertained. 

The  writer  of  the  report  points  out  the  difficulty  that  obtains 
when  an  endesvour  is  msde  to  generalise  oo  coltoo  srowing  in 
India,    and   as   an    illustration  he  mentions  the  fad  Uiat  in  the 
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northern  districU  in  October  the  cotton  is  being  gathered  in  the 
fields,  while  in  the  south,  at  the  same  period,  the  sowing  of  the 
seed  is  only  then  in  operation.  "  Almost  all  the  year  through," 
he  remarks,  "  cotton  is  being  picked  in  some  parts  of  India." 

lX)Nr.- STAPLED  VARIETIES. 

Government  experts,  and  other  authorities  interested  in  the 
subject,  have,  on  economic  grounds,  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
long-stapled  cotton  of  exotic  varieties  can  only  be  produced  with 
reasonable  hope  of  success  in  the  irrigated  districts.  The 
production  of  Tinnevelly  cotton  in  Madras  and  the  Broach  variety 
m  Gujurat  are  the  most  notable  exceptions  to  this  general  rule. 
Mr.  Schmidt  remarks  that:  — 

The  cultivation  of  indigenous  cottons,  owing  to  the  higher  ginning  outturn 
(percentage  of  fibre),  to  the  higher  yield  per  acre,  and  to  the  lesser  attention 
required,  proved  nnore  remunerative  to  the  farmer  in  non-irrigated  tracts. 

Notwithstanding  this  remark,  however,  it  appears  probable 
that  the  cultivation  of  long-staple  cotton  may  meet  with  much 
success  in  the  provinces  of  Sind,  Punjab,  Gujurat,  Southern 
Madras,  and  the  Central  Provinces.  "  Spinners,"  he  says, 
'*  and  all  interested  in  the  cultivation  of  long-staple  cottons  in 
India  should  look  upon  this  as  a  definitely  settled  conclusion, 
arrived  at  after  many  years  of  careful  investigation." 

NEW   IRRIGATED   AREAS  !    A    SUGGESTION. 

It  appears  that  "  suitable  tracts  of  good  cotton-growing  land 
will  shortly  be  opened  up  through  irrigation,"  and  it  is  suggested 
by  Mr.  Schmidt  that — 

This  new  land  should  only  be  leased  to  tenants  who  are  willing  to 
cultivate  a  certain  proportion  of  it  with  cotton  in  accordance  with  the  direction 
of  the  Agricultural  Department.  In  such  a  way  an  increased  area  under 
cotton  would  be  assured,  and  these  farms  will  at  the  same  time  act  as 
demonstration  farms  without  incurring  any  expense  to  the  Oovernment  beyond 
the  maintenance  of  the  supervising  stafif. 

A  NEW  INDIAN  VARIETY. 

Cotton  of  long-staple  variety,  almost  equal  to  middling 
American,  is  now  grown  in  several  provinces.  What  is  known  as 
Cambodia  cotton  is  produced  in  Madras,  and  this  is  a  fibre  of  fully 
an  inch  staple,  fine  in  quality,  and  glossy  and  creamy  in  appearance. 
The  local  discovery  of  this  cotton  is  almost  romantic.  A  superior 
quality  fibre  was  detected  when  ordinary  Tinnevelly  cotton  was 
being  ginned.  The  seed  was  kept  separate,  and  was  duly  cultivated 
on  a  special  piece  of  land  set  apart  for  the  purpose.  The  seed 
produced  was  again  kept  separate  and  a^ain  grown  apart  from  the 
ordinary  cultivation.  By  careful  attention  to  the  growing  of  this 
special  variety  the  output  was  at  last  increased  a  few  years  ago  to 
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iiOD  fibra;  Imi  vMr  Um  orop  jrialdid  80,000  balM. 
xiwetwl  ID  pradnot  80,000  hdM  of  aOOIbt.  mA. 

>(  thti  variety  hat  been  tneed  to  Oemborfie, 
thf  nuiiK.  tfiven  to  it. 

•  of  cotton  is  tery  moeh  heavier 

Uiu..  V......  .,{ ^iik.    Mr.  Sohmidi  atetee  thai  an 

acre  of  land  will  supply  nearly  5001be.  of  lint  oo  an 
under  special  conditions  *i,U001ba.  of  aeed  cotton, 
660lbs.  of  lint,  has  been  obtained.     When  it  ia 

liun  fielda  only  yield  901be.  to  lOOlbe.  of  lint  aa  an  at 
e  of  the  new  variety,  both  from  the  point  of  view  of 
i  and  quality  of  fibre  produced,  will  be  realieed. 

ENCOLIUOIN'G  PACTS. 

Cambodia    cotton    is    found    to   grow    well    in    the   Ifadraa 

in  the  red  soil  for  which  that  province  ia  noted,  and 

to  has  been  used  for  growing  chili,  tobacco,  and  in 

The  orospects  of  this  type  of  cotton  »ppMr 

^ .  and  Mr.  Schmidt  telb  of  one  spinner,  wall 

able  U>  exprtMa  an  authoritative  opinion,  who  believee  that  in  ten 

years'  time  at  least. a  million  bales  of  this  fibre  will  be  rsgularly 

available. 

It  is  important  tliat  the  defeneration  of  Cambodia  cotton  ahoold 
\)e  prevented,  and  Mr.  Schmidt  suggeste  with  this  idea  in  view  that 
"  the  Government  would  do  well  to  devote  one  large  farm  to  thia 
kind  of  cotton  exclusively." 

.\nother  point  of  importance  in  connection  with  the  cotton 
grown  in  the  southern  (iintricts  is  the  fact  that  clean  picking  ia 
generally  practised,  although  in  other  parte  of  India  picking  w 
usually  moet  carelessly  performed. 

TUB  SIND  DISTRICT. 


In  the  Sind  district  Egyptian  cotton  haa  been  nroduced  for 
years  past,  but  owing  to  lack  of  water  it  haa  bean  ■oggealad  aa 
unwise  to  continue  the  production  of  a  type  of  cotton  which 
requires  a  most  plentiful  supply  of  moisture.  With  thia  idea  it 
haa  been  decided  to  larsely  subatituta  an  American  variety  for  the 
Eorptian,  and  the  Britiah  Cotton  Growing  Aaaociation  ia 
supplying  aeed  accordingly.  Sind  ia  axpeeted  thia  jmt  to  supply 
36,000  balea  of  cotton  of  American  type,  but  it  ia  thought  that  in 
due  time  150,000  balea  of  long-sUple  cotton  will  be  Ibrthoooiing. 
Experience  haa  ahown  that  the  weight  of  American  cotton  prodoead 
per  acre  is  equal  to  the  ordinary  Smd  variety. 

Turning  to  the  Punjab,  it  ia  aaid  thai  600  balea  of  American 
coUon  were  grown  laat  season  from  aeed  aoolimatiaed  to  the  South 
of  India.    An  extenaion  of  the  irrigation  ayitem  ia  being 
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out  in  the  district,  which  it  is  expected  will  be  complete  in  1914. 
With  the  completion  of  these  works  a  large  district  will  be  opened 
to  cultivation,  which,  Mr.  Schmidt  says,  "  ought  to  supply  at  once 
50,000  bales  of  the  same  kind  of  cotton." 

In  the  Central  Provinces  some  1,50()  bales  of  what  is  Known  as 
Buri  cotton  was  produced  last  season,  which  was  sold  at  a  price  of 
^d,  per  pound  higher  than  middling  American  at  Liverpool  prices. 
This  particular  cotton  favours  water-logged  districts,  which  is  a 
distinct  advantage. 

The  district  of  Gujurat  produces  the  finest  Broach  cotton.  In 
the  neighbourhood  of  Surat  a  variety,  of  white  colour  and  of  J 
staple,  has  been  produced  by  the  aid  of  the  Agricultural  Depart- 
ment, under  conditions  of  drought,  to  the  extent  of  2,4()0  bales.  A 
buying  and  ginning  centre  has  already  been  established  for  this 
cotton,  and  it  is  believed  that  the  cultivation  of  this  class  of  fibre 
will  increase  considerably  in  the  near  future. 

Mr.  Schmidt  points  out  that  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
has,  in  the  past,  encouraged  the  growing  of  new  kinds  of  cotton  on 
a  small  scale.  He  is  of  opinion  that  this  "  must  result  in  an 
inadequate  price  being  paid  to  the  farmer. "     He  points  out  that :  — 

A  man  who  raises  201b8.  of  long-staple  cotton  and  2001bs.  of  ordinary 
•hort-staplc  cotton  cannot  expect  to  receive  a  remunerative  price  for  the 
20Ibs.,  as  nobody  can  use  such  a  small  quantity  to  advantage. 

He  considers  that:  — 

The  Agricultural  Department  should  not  begin  distributing  the  new  kind 
of  seed  until  it  is  quite  sure  that  its  cultivation  will  be  remunerative  to  the 
farmer,  and  until  it  has  sufficient  quantity  of  seed  to  raise  several  thousand 
bales. 

BUYING   AND  GINNING  CENTRES. 

Speaking  of  buying  and  ginning  centres,  Ms.  Schmidt  points  out 
that  the  purpose  is  "  to  guarantee  the  farmer  a  fixed  premium  on 
his  long-staple  cotton,  and  of  keeping  the  superior  seed  apart  from 
the  ordinary  kind."  "This  can  be  done,"  he  thinks,  "by  the 
European  spinners,  without  the  necessity  of  establishing  their  own 
ginneries  or  buying  firms  in  India."  He  remarks  that 
'*  well-known  European  cotton  firms  exist,  and  some  of  these  are 
willing  to  act  for  the  European  spinners  as  agents  between  them 
and  the  long-staple  growing  planter."  It  is  always  well  to 
remember  in  this  connection  that  many  fraudulent  practices  are 
carried  on  in  India  with  respect  to  cotton,  such  as  watering  the 
fibre  to  increase  the  weight ;  and  probably  in  no  other  fields  in  the 
world  are  the  conditions  worse  from  this  point  of  view.  Cotton 
buying  firms,  therefore,  who  have  been  long  established  in  the 
country,  and  know  all  the  tricks,  would  not  be  so  easily  imposed 
upon  as  would  the  employes  of  a  new  concern. 
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ivDiA  •»^-  "•^"  •*"»^'  TO  rnr  woht  ft  n  f*frrrrtv  nt'rrt.T 

The  ui   the   iiauv«   Uogtia^  m  UMAhm  maoo  why 

the  Mta  It  of  ginnitiff  And  bujrmg  aynci—  (ram  Ettrop^ 

would  be  attended  with  difficulty.  The  dd-MUhlithed  M 
experienced  |)i*o|>le  on  the  Mpot  would  he  much  more  Ukel^ 
to  attain  MucceHM  than  out«ideni.  who  would  have  to  purchaee  tbtir 
w.w...UM)|;e  by.  perliupa,  long  and  bitter  cxperieooe.  Ae  Mr. 
pointa  out.  **  the  coiloo  would  have  to  be  eold  to  tkm 
nigiicHt  bidder,  and  whetlier  oonautned  by  Lenceehire.  lodi*,  or 
the  Continent  does  not  materudly  matter,  as  a  iimiiiiciniliiig 
amount  of  American  cotton  will  be  let  free." 

With  reference  to  the  probable  tncreaae  of  the  lodtao  ooHoo 
output  in  the  future,  Mr.  Schmidt  aaya: — 

Hmt*  Is  not  tba  least  doubt  thst  lh«  eoMoo  erap  of  InJis  csn  bs  4oaMai 
without  inisrfering  with  lh«  |rowiiif  of  food  suppitos.  •>  oBtahMi  of 

Mvvrml  expvrls  I  hsv«  inlonne««d,  ooUbl^r  oi  tho  lu)|-  >o  Hpsnialit 

of  lodis.       In  his  opioioo  tho  jield  per  sere  hss  slrc*>ij   tncrc— d,  sad  i»> 
grnduallv  Unproviof . 

And  he  goee  on  to  say  that — 

The  exteosioQ  of  irrigsUoo  in  seversl  proviaees*  which  is  naktaf  raaid 
procrrss.  is  soother  means  of  enlarging  the  area  under  eottoo,  aod  noteMjr 
of  long-staple  cotton. 

It  is  pointed  out  tliat  the  crop  thia  year  in  India  will  be 
smaller,  but  this  is  due  to  the  prevalence  of  exceptional  drought, 
which  prevailed  in  tlie  western  districts.  Reliable  statiitioa. 
however,  can  scarcely  be  obtained  as  to  wliat  the  crop  will  really 
amount  to. 

GOVBRNMSKT  COTTON*  EXPIBTS. 

Mr.  Schmidt  pays  a  fitting  tribute  to  the  tenrioae  reuderad 
by  the  Deputy  Directors  of  Agriculture  and  iha  Oownmont 
technical  expeiis;  but  he  considers  that  these  ofBetab  aboold  be 
increased  in  numbers,  in  view  of  the  enormous  ground  they  bav« 
to  cover,  and  the  variety  of  the  agricultural  prniuoe  with  which 
they  have  to  deal.  He  suggests  the  appointment  of  al  leaH  one 
additional  European  agricultural  expert  for  every  Fiovinoe,  and 
that  "  one  of  these  experta  in  each  l^vinoe  shottld  apeoialit  in 
cotton." 

It  is  imoortant  that  the  cotton  industry  as  a  whole  ahould  show 
a  continued  interest  in  the  cultivation  of  cotton  in  India,  as  if 
this  is  not  done  other  agricultural  industriee  will  very  likely 
engase  the  greater  attention  of  the  Agricultural  Dapartmeni  to 
the  detriment  of  cotton  growing. 

It  is  impossible  in  a  short  article  (which  is  intended  to  be 
suggestive  rather  than  in  any  sense  exnaustive)  to  give  detailed 
in^mation  with  regard  to  what  has  been  done  in  the  past,  or 
what  is  being  done  now.  in  the  varioua  diatricls  which  grow  cotton 
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in  India.  A  work  of  some  magnitude  would  be  required  to 
accomplish  this.  Enough,  however,  has  probably  been  said  to 
show  what  is  being  done  and  what  is  possible. 

CONCLUSION. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  said  that  India  possesses  vast 
possibilities  from  the  point  of  view  of  cotton  production.  It  did 
once,  and  under  improved  conditions  can  again,  supply  better  and 
longer-stapled  fibre.  It  apparently  possesses  all  the  potentialities 
necessary  to  make  it  equal  to  the  United  States  for  supplying  cotton 
to  Lancashire,  or,  at  any  rate,  to  so  increase  the  world's  total 
supply  as  to  relieve  the  present  and  increasing  strain  on  the  cotton 
world. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  if  the  British  Cotton  Growing 
Association  could  devote  more  attention  to  India,  more  especially 
by  the  establishment  of  buying  centres,  that  such  efforts  would 
be  rewarded  by  most  satisfactory  results.  This  is  doubtless  very 
true,  but  the  work  which  the  Association  is  already  committed 
to  in  other  fields  is  so  great  that  it  is  doubtful  if  they  dare  strain 
their  resources  at  present  to  very  strenuously  push  Indian 
developments.  Their  vast  experience,  the  special  knowledge  of 
their  staff,  and  the  admirable  machinery  of  organisation  which 
they  possess  could,  without  doubt,  be  most  beneficially  applied  to 
India  if  the  financial  necessities  could  be  adequately  met.  Could 
the  Indian  Government  be  induced  to  further  extend  the  operations 
of  its  Agricultural  Department  so  as  to  permit  of  special  attention 
being  given  to  the  cultivation  of  cotton,  and  could  it  at  the 
same  time  make  use  of  the  machinery  of  the  British  Cotton 
Growing  Association  for  the  same  purpose,  much  good  would, 
without  doubt,  be  the  result,  and  both  India  and  Lancashire  would 
directly  benefit. 

An  increase  in  the  supply  of  raw  cotton  is  so  important  to 
Britain,  in  order  that  its  largest  industry,  after  agriculture,  may 
be  rescued  from  the  dire  disaster  with  which  it  is  now  threatened, 
that  any  measures  which  may  tend  to  relieve  the  tension  should 
be  adopted.  If  by  a  concentration  of  effort  the  quality  and  the 
quantity  of  cotton  produced  by  the  Indian  farmer  can  be  improved, 
no  pains  nor  no  reasonable  sum  of  money  necessary  to  bring  it 
about  should  be  withheld.  The  needs  of  Lancashire  and  those  of 
Britain  at  large  demand  it,  while  the  almost  certain  abundant 
blessings  which  would  accrue  to  India  and  the  Indian  cotton 
cultivator  would  surely  make  it  well  worth  while. 
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BT  W.  M.  J.  WILLUMS. 

SOME  Account  of  the  evenu  and  conditions  toading  up  to  the 
i  BruneU  CoDYcntaon  of  1909  (end  1907)  it  requtrad.  more 
etpeoially  for  thoee  who  may  have  not  paid  atlentiop  to  the 
origin  of  the  preteot  position.  To  euch  an  aaauraoos  may  be  givao 
also  that  in  payins  attention  to  sugar,  and  its  oonneotion  with 
diplomatic  and  legislattve  arrangsnsols,  thsjr  srs  studying  a  slinring 
Qospter  of  sTsnts ;  for  augar.  and  its  historr  m  commsres,  seonony, 
snd  legislation,  is  like  an  article  of  a  falltnff  or  a  stsnding  raslm. 
Our  grandfathera  and  our  great-grandfatEers,  and  srsn  tbsir 
forbears,  were  greet  in  the  study  of  matters  nsrtaintng  to  the 
hogshead,  which  has  contained  within  its  hoops  the  fsrs  M  homsn 
liberty,  the  welfare  and  pro||p«ss  of  our  land.  If  nothing  so 
exciting  and  trs^c  may  be  involTsd  now  in  the  legiilatinn  and 

Xlations  pertaming  to  suffsr,  there  can  be  no  doubl  amoog  those 
have  studied  the  case  of  sugar  during  the  past  ftilesn  or  twenty 
vesra  that  the  same  spirit  and  passions  which  were  engSAsd  in  the 
^Uve  trsffic  of  the  West  Coast  snd  the  West  Indiss  in  1790  to  1890 
are  now  engaged,  by  means  of  tariffs  snd  tnaties,  in  the  endssfour 
to  extract  sain,  at  the  expense  of  loss  snd  prirstion  to  others,  bom 
the  food  of  the  people  contsined  in  sugar.  Lei  the  unTamiabed 
story  confirm  this. 

Bounties  on  export  are  the  key  to  the  modem  history  of  sugar, 
but  it  is  the  thesis  of  this  paper  that  they  are  not  the  master  kev. 
The  horse,  bounty,  is  ridden  over  the  courae  for  all  he  is  worth; 
but  the  West  India  Committee,  and  the  West  Indian  intsrasts 
which  it  represents,  especially  the  *'  lords  of  the  hogshead."  as 
Cobden  used  to  call  them,  who  ride  thst  horss  in  this  ooimtry  hsve 
other  purpoeee  to  serve  beside  winning  the  bounty  rsos.  There  ars 
the  stskesi  And  the  stakee  in  this  esse  sre  no  leas  than  an 
enhancement  of  price  for  sugsr  in  sll  the  insrksis  whieh  Ihqr 
supply.  Just  as  Mr.  Havemeyer.  the  Prsiidsal  of  the  Softf 
Trust  in  the  United  States,  a  few  years  sgo  confessed  thsl  hs  volsd 
at  the  Presidential  Election  in  the  varioos  Stales,  not  seeording  to 
the  political  "  platforma,"  but  according  ae  a  candidate  sopporlsd 
the  Su^ar  Trust,  or  otherwiss;  so.  too.  the  West  Indis  Commttlss 
works  m  the  United  Kingdom.  For  msny  yesrs  prior  to  1909.  by 
the  mouth  of  well-known  msn,  this  Weat  Indis  sugsr  inter sst. 
which  on  its  own  veracious  testimony  wss  4ying  dsily .  snd  hsd ' 
ruined  msny  timee  and  oft.  was  sble  to  spend  thoiissnds  of 
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for  years  decrying  against  bounties,  alleging  that  they  were  the 
cause,  almost  the  80ie  cause,  of  the  poor  case  of  the  West  India 
islands,  and  of  sugar  in  particular,  in  those  realms  favoured  so 
largely  by  nature.  Not  only  did  this  go  forward  for  years,  but 
even  after  the  Royal  Commission  of  1897  had  reported,  and  that 
with  damaging  effect  upon  the  prevailing  influence  in  the  West 
Indies,  especially  upon  the  selfish  policy  of  the  sugar  planters,  these 
interestfS  perseverea,  and  spent  lavishly,  until  Sir  Neville  Lubbock 
and  Mr.  George  Martiueau,  both  deeply  interested  personally  in 
sugar,  got  appointed  "  technical  advisers  "  to  the  English  delegat«8 
to  the  Brussels  Ck)nference,  which  concluded  the  Brussels 
Convention  of  the  15th  of  March,  1902.  We  are  still  working 
under  the  provisions  of  that  convention,  the  ostensible  object  of 
which  was  to  abolish  bounties  on  the  export  of  sugar ;  but  it  will  be 
easy  to  point  to  other  and  less  admirable  ends  which  were 
consciously  served  by  that  strange  and  malign  pact. 

It  may  be  advisable  first  of  all  to  say  a  word  to  explain  the 
term  and  thing  suggested  by  the  word  bounty  in  this  connection. 
For  many  years  after  1747,  when  a  Berlin  chemist  extracted  sugar 
from  beetroot,  the  competition  with  sugar  varieties  was  quite 
negligible,  but  much  later,  when  study  and  experiment  had  enabled 
Continental  agriculturists  to  produce  a  beetroot  of  high  sugar  (or 
saccharose)  quality,  matters  assumed  a  very  different  aspect.  That 
aspect  became  threatening  in  the  seventies  of  the  last  century  in 
this  United  Kingdom,  where  our  ancient  refining  industries  were 
put  out  of  joint  altogether,  and  enterprises  which  had  been  wont 
to  yield  a  good  fortune  led  their  owners  to  Carey  Street,  or  its 
equivalent  in  Scotland.  Quite  contemporaneously  on  the 
Continent,  where  protection  was  never  so  low  as  it  was  in  this 
country,  a  system  of  encouraging  the  beet  industry  was  fostered,  all 
(he  more  as  it  was  made  easily  to  subserve  the  protection  of 
agricultural  interests,  by  the  cultivation  of  beetroots.  The  State, 
in  France,  Germany,  Austria-Hungary,  Belgium,  Holland,  and 
other  countries  was  persuaded  to  aid  the  exportation  of  beet  sugar, 
and  to  safeguard  the  home  market.  The  one  was  secured  by  a 
premium  or  bounty  on  export,  by  way  of  a  drawback ;  the  other  by 
an  excise  inland  duty  corresponding  to,  and  even  higher  than,  the 
export  bounty.  Such  a  system  becomes  its  own  executioner.  The 
beet  grower  and  sugar  refiners'  extra  profits  by  these  bounties 
became  the  State's  burden  and  lament.  In  1897  there  was  a 
conference  in  Ix)ndon  on  the  question,  the  president  of  which  was 
the  late  Baron  de  Worms,  but  the  agreement  concluded  was  never 
ratified,  and  did  not  become  law  in  this  country,  for  it  involved  an 
embargo  upon  our  commercial  freedom.  The  dying  and  ruined 
West  Indian  industries,  and  their  wealthy  backers  among  bankers 
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h«nU  in  Ix>ndon  and  •iMwhcfv,  in  letfiM.  loo.  with  the 

unfortunat«  refinern  of  London.  Liwfpool.  Brwiol.  and 

..  renewed  the  agitation  a^ftUMl  Urn  tytlom  ol  botintiet 

<*u  un  the  cultivation.  Ac,  of  bttl,  and  on  the  oipaii  of  btti 

r.  which  in  form  was  only  an  encouragim>nl  to  tho  latter. 

no  opponent  of  this  agitotioQ  dafendid  Iho  bountaw.    TIm 

Mint  of  the  position  jusl  mm  thowi  the  foU^  of  Meh  % 

■'  people  of  France,  (termany.  and  Auetna.  tlio  only 

need  to  consult  in  this  matlMr  commereieU?.  iPtrt 


:md  that  heavily,  to  secure  extra  gains  for 

Iters,  with  the  result  of  providing  cheap  sugar  to  ths 

icnii.  the  one  chief  buyer  of  sugar,  which  also  waa  a 

, .     ...v:.  though  her  colonies  were  deeply  interested  in  ths 

:  t    i action  of  cane  varieties.     Bouniisa  are  the  rabiea  of  prdacition, 

^«*  a  people  mad.     Sugar  was  quito  50  per  cent.,  sod  oUso 

<nt. .  dearer  to  the  consumer  in  these  Continental  oountriss 
;  .trtfi  with  the  price  in  Britain.  The  result,  too.  had  beeo  of 
i\nd  lucrative  importance  to  British  labour  and  trade.  UiMgh 
ientally  both  were  hurt  so  f ar  aa  refining  waa  oooosmsd.  Ai 
..  iiision  of  all  sorts  of  confectionery  works,  of  biactiil.  sweet,  and 
other  varieties  of  such  industries,  wss  so  grest  ss  to  maks  than 
the  envy  of  the  world,  in  which  the  competiiig  industhss  of  tba 
United  states  joined  vigorously,  for  the  people  of  the  U.S.A.  had 
to  pay  meanwhile  for  the  like  nefarioua  enda  an  import  doty  of 
2  cents  a  lb.  The  tocsin  of  economic  and  political  war  waa  sounded 
loudly,  and  never  ceased  its  din  in  ihoae  years.  A  prolecHonal 
device  creates  interests,  those  interests  nrofit  hugely,  while  their 
own  country  as  a  whole  loses  heavily.  When  a  movemeoi  lo  heal 
the  sore  is  started  the  sucking  interests  fight,  and  ftght  expensively, 
for  a  fortune  is  at  stake,  like  that  of  I^ehaudy,  tM  su|^  king  m 
Prance.  In  our  land  the  West  India  interest  took  chief  part  in 
the  bounty  aeitation.  They  alleged  that  the  West  Indiee  were 
damaged  by  Uie  action  of  the  bounties,  and  that  was  undeniahle. 
Bounties  were  for  tlie  benefit  of  a  few  only  in  the  country  whieh 
granted  them.  But  our  West  India  agitators,  with  our  re6ners, 
alleged  that  the  bountiea.  and  bounties  alone,  were  responsible  lor 
their  tribulations  and  their  losses.  Facts  brought  ool  br  private 
inquiry,  and  confirmed  by  the  Royal  Commiseion  of  1897,  dtsprofftd 
that  allegiition  in  various  ways.  It  was  shown  thst  sugar  esnse 
were  cultivated  in  Barbadoes,  Trinidad.  British  Guisos.  snd  the 
Windward  and  liceward  Islands  either  careleesly  or  by  antiquated 
methods.  Selection  waa  neglected  widely.  Sugar  expreesion  snd 
preparation  was  very  imperfeoi,  and  hopilsesty  in  arrear  of  time  and 
knowledge ;  but  not  in  all  oeeee.  Where  a  sugar  company  had  a 
good  financial  backing,  and  waa  able  to  by  down  good  modern 
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refining  plant,  and  produced  sugar  packed  enticingly  for  the  market, 
after  the  Magdeburg  manner,  it  was  proved  that  sugar  could  be  and 
W88  produced  in  the  West  Indies  at  a  lower  figure  than  Continental 
beet  varieties.  There  was,  however,  the  question  of  distance  from 
market.  As  for  the  London  or  Liverpool  market,  a  short  study  of 
the  map  was  sufficient  to  show  that  the  West  Indies  were  placed  in 
a  position  of  natural  disadvantage  compared  with  Magdeburg  or  the 
northern  departments  of  France,  which  were  the  seat  of  beet  sugar 
production.  The  freights  to  Great  Britain  were,  accordingly, 
against  the  West  Indies,  though  much  cane  sugar  still  found  an 
honoured  place  upon  our  markets.  There  was,  therefore,  a  demand 
for  a  countervailing  duty,  said  to  be  against  bounties,  but  in  reality 
to  cover  difference  in  freights  also;  as  when  a  witness  before  the 
Royal  Commission  of  1897  asked  for  a  duty  of  £2  per  ton  to  cover 
the  difference,  which  he  had  to  confess  exceeded  the  bounties 
granted,  and  was  to  cover  the  excess  of  freight  from  the  West  Indies 
also.  That  staggered  our  Commissioners,  our  commerce,  and  even 
the  quasi-protectionist  Conservative  Government  of  the  day.  The 
report  of  the  commission  could  not  but  be  discouraging  to  the 
*'  lords  of  the  hogshead,"  even  though  the  military  chairman  of 
the  panel  of  three  favoured  their  projects.  Cheered  by  the  truth 
which  was  embedded  in  their  case,  but  also  by  the  huge  chance  of 
high  gain,  the  West  India  interest  and  the  refiners  continued  the 
agitation ;  and  at  the  time  of  the  assembly  of  the  conference  at 
Brussels  the  bounties  were  as  follows  (the  table  is  taken  from  an 
article  in  the  Encyclopadia  Britannica  (9  and  10  ed.)  by  Mr. 
Chapman): — 


Front 
To 


Countries. 

lanm 

Aastria'Huogarjr 
Frmnce  

„      CrysUU. 

„  Refined.. 
Oermany 


Sugar  Polarisinq 


76"      88* 
88"      9.S* 


65"     90" 
98"  I  98" 


88"      93"!  98" 
99"    j99i"99i" 


98" 
100" 


99" 
100" 


99i" 
100" 


Bounties  (nerowt.). 


«.  d.  s.  d 
a  8-8  ... 

...     1    21 


i.    d. 
4    41 


i.  d.  8.   d. 
...  I  3  111 


a.  d 


I     :i 


B.  d 


1     6 


8.   d. 


4    6 

4  10} 


R.  d. 
8  4'6S 


B.    d. 
19-8 

1  "9-3 


There  was  a  substantial  truth  in  the  allegation  that  the  bounties 
were  a  malign  influence ;  but  the  above  table,  a  most  monumental 
proof  of  folly  and  chicanery  promoted  by  Continental  growers  and 


•iHum 


rafiMfs.  reminds  ui  of  the  ov6r*tUt«naal8  of  Um  Wm*  Indb 
interesU.  Frenc«  was  granting  4i.  4d.  ts  •giiiisft  Ocrmaojr  and 
Austria**  Is.  lOd.  (say)  for  a  airailar  quality  of  sugar ;  bi«t  Oennaoy 
and  Austria  were  baslinc  France  in  iba  Loodoo  marhal.  Tilt 
aaoret  was  thai  they  could  produce  a  variecgr  of  beai  riabar  in  Iba 


aaoobarose  aualitiea  for  which  ii  waa  pfoduead  than  Iba  _ 
unsuitable  nelds  of  Franca  vield.  Tna  aroaller  bouo^  wi 
therefore,  victorious.  This  led  to  inquiry  into  Iba  inalboda  of 
production,  the  selection  of  varietiea.  and  the  refining  prooaaaaa  of 
Iba  West  Indies,  with  the  eaay  diaooTary  of  backwaninaaa  rseonlad 
ahraadv.  The  intcresta  knew  the  arta  of  making  hay  whila  Iba 
aun,  the  political  sun.  shone,  and  Weat  India  augar  haa  alwaya 
needed  sun.  both  natural  and  political.  It  gol  the  aid  of  Iba 
political  8UI)  by  the  srace  of  the  Government  of  1887- 1902,  and  Iba 
convention  of  the  6th  of  Mareh.  1909,  the  anti-bounty  oonvaotiOD, 
was  the  result.  Some  account  of  the  oonvantioo  roust  be  girao 
now.  for  under  it  practically  have  we  fared,  and  fared  badly,  urad 
as  was  foreseen,  ever  since ;  and  fared,  as  we  must  hope,  aa  Ibia 
countr>'  shall  never  fare  again,  to  the  gain  of  a  few,  to  Iba  loaa  of 
labour,  to  the  loes  of  manufacture  and  conunarce,  lo  Iba  loaa  of 
the  whole  community — made  a  milch  cow  for  European  augsr 
interests,  and  perhaps  a  few  of  the  West  India  planlara  and  rafinara. 
\nn  apparently  not  to  the  gain,  certainly  not  to  the  aloried  and 
prophesied  gain,  of  that  fair  region,  aa  waa  confidently  predidad 
ten  or  twelve  yeara  ago. 

It  'should  be  realised  whst  the  poaition  was  in  the  United 
Kiiiploin  during  these  yean  of  sgitation,  oatanttbly  sgainsi 
I    ...  Yf^jn  2874  sunrhsdbeeo  free  of  duty.     Noi  untU  the 

rican  War  opened  was  sugar  made  dutiable  again,  when  in 
1  M.i  ^it  Michael  Hicks-Beach  imposed  4a.  3d.  a  cwt.  upon  it. 
whicli  was  regarded  popularly  as  a  halfpenny  a  pound.     In  1907 


Mr.  Asquilh  reduced  that  duty  to  Is.  lOd.  a  cwt..  the  figure  al 
which  it  stands  as  this  is  written.  Sugar,  then,  at  the  lima  of  Iba 
second  Bnisseb  Conferenoe  in  1901  (for  the  first  had  failed  baoaoia 
the  sugar  refinera  of  France  threatened  to  unboraa  If.  IfaKno, 
their  protectionist  champion,  if  he  concluded  a  bargain  toraebiiig 
their  gains) — sugar  was  dutiable  in  the  United  Kingdom,  but  we 
save  no  prefeifnce  of  any  kind  to  any  augan  uaad  in  our  realm. 
The  complaint  of  the  West  Indis  interMi  and  our  rsAnare  waa  thai 
we  bought  the  bountied  Continentel  heel  sugar.  That  was  true, 
we  took  what  the  market  offered ;  that  was  all ;  and  labour,  and 
commerce,  and  the  oonaumar  gained  conakiarably.  That  waa  iba 
position   which   our  Oovemmanl  of  1901  conaaolad  to  alter  by 


becoming  signatoriea  of  the  Bruaaela  Ooovanlaoo  of  Mareh.  190i, 
the  provisiona  of  which  must  be  auromariaed  now.    I  toka  Iba  ImIo 
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from  the  official  French  version  published  in  the  "  Handbook  of 
Treaties,"  issued  in  19()8. 

The  object  of  the  convention  as  given  in  the  preamble  is  worth 
notice.  It  was  **  to  equalise  the  conditions  of  the  competition 
between  beet  and  cane  sugar  from  various  countries,  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  to  promote  the  consumption  of  sugar. "  This  could  not 
be  done,  we  are  told,  "  otherwise  than  by  the  abolition  of  bounties 
and  by  the  limitation  of  the  surtax."  The  surtax,  it  nuiy  be 
explained,  was  the  amount  added  to  the  export  duty  to  make  the 
inland  consumption  and  competition  free  from  rivalry  by  imported 
sugar.  The  fiTst  article  of  the  convention  declared  that  all  bounties, 
direct  and  indirect,  from  excess  of  yield,  drawback,  or  any  other 
way,  should  be  abolished.  By  the  secavd  article  sugar  was  placed 
in  bond,  day  and  night,  under  constant  supervision  of  revenue 
officers,  as  well  as  factories  for  refining  and  extracting  sugar  and 
molasses,  the  factories  to  be  constructed  specially  with  a  view  to 
this,  and  check  registers  to  be  kept  at  the  warehouses.  The  third 
article  limits  the  surtax — i.e.,  the  difference  between  the  duty  on 
foreign  sugar  and  the  duty  on  home  sugar — to  a  maximum  of  6fr. 
per  100  kilogranurie  on  refined,  and  to  5'50fr.  on  other  sugar.  (This 
is  roughly  about  2s.  6d.  a  cwt.)  This  does  not  apply  to  non- 
producing  countries.  The  fourth  article  declared  that  a  special 
duty  should  be  imposed  on  importation  of  sugar  from  countries 
granting  bounties  on  production  or  exportation.  The  countervailing 
duty  shall  not  be  less  than  the  bounty  granted.  The  contracting 
countries  may  prohibit  bountied  sugar  altogether.  The  fifth 
schedule  provides  that  each  contracting  country  shall  admit  sugar 
at  the  lowest  rate  of  their  tariff,  and  that  cane  and  beet  sugar  shall 
not  be  subjected  to  different  duties.  Certain  countries  were  given 
time  to  adapt  their  laws  to  this  convention.  By  the  seventh  article 
a  very  important  step  from  a  practical  point  was  taken  in 
establishing  a  Permanent  Commission  charged  to  supervise  the 
execution  of  the  convention.  It  has  sat  at  Brussels  at  frequent 
intervals  ever  since.  It  is  practically  a  Sugar  Court  for  Europe, 
empowered  to  declare  who  may  be  admitted  to  the  convention,  and 
the  terms  and  quantities  on  which  sugar  shall  be  exported  westward 
(say,  Britain).  The  Belgian  Government  acts  for  this  commission, 
the  expenses  of  which  are  defrayed  by  the  contracting  countries. 
The  remaining  articles  are  of  less  importance,  except  ten,  which 
fixed  the  date  for  the  convention  going  into  force  as  the  1st 
September,  1903,  and  the  term  five  years,  twelve  months'  notice 
to  be  given  if  a  State  desire  "  to  denounce  "  the  treaty,  or  retire 
from  it,  in  other  words.  At  the  ratification  of  the  convention  in 
February,  1903,  several  of  the  contracting  countries  reserved  the 
rij^ht  to  increase  the  **  surtax  "  should  large  quantities  of  sugar 


S8& 


fixuB  umm 


[udflidby 


from  oonifaeliiig  8Ut«t  enter  thatri/ilie  ooomioii  Io  \m 
the  Permanent  Commiteion.  Orett  Britetn  end  Hollin 
ttie  rigbU  o(  their  coloiiiee  to  enter  into  the  oonvention. 

There  was  an  iilulation  in  Weet  Indian  and  other  quartera  orer 
.the  oondusion  of  thia  convention.  Whether  our  ooontrjr  hae  any 
reeaon  to  join  in  that  Bacchanalian  noiae  ia  one  of  the  chief  objecta 
of  thia  paper.  Whetlier  the  pradictiona  of  the  protectiontat 
propheta  have  been  fultilled  in  t4nie  ia  a  aubordinate  but  important 
laaue.  For  inatance.  it  was  averred  that  sugar  freed  fnwn  bountiea 
would  never  nowadays  reach  a  price  much  above  10a.  6d.  a  cwt. 
We  have  to  trace  the  history  and  effect  of  that  convention  of  the  6th 
March,  1902,  which  went  into  operation  on  September  1st,  1908. 

By  1907  the  Government  of  tne  United  Kinsdoni  which  signed 
the  Bruaaeb  Convention  had  died  an  inglorioua  death,  and  the  new 
Government  was  by  no  meana  so  favourable  to  the  poUey,  not 
enahrined,  1  •'^Ided  in  the  convention.       Not  only  ao,  but 

already  the  l  effect  of  that  pact  were  now  beinff  revealed, 

leaving  little  ciedii  for  inspiration  to  its  prophetic  and  confident 
authors  and  supporters  in  this  country.  A  table,  aa  below,  had 
published  giving  the  prevuiling  prices  of  iugar  in  three  oapitaU. 

Retaii.  Pbicb  of  Sugab  at  Mabch  l8T. 


1906. 

1904. 

1905. 

1900. 

1907. 

Ltmdtm— 

lUtail  Price 

lb. 
Ifd. 
0'45d. 

lb. 

Ifd. 
0'4dd. 

lb. 

an. 

0-45d. 

lb. 
9d. 
04Ad. 

lb. 
id. 

046d. 

Caitoma  Datj 

Paru— 

Retail  Price 

8S8d.' 
a79d. 

8d. 
1*444. 
118d. 

8H- 
r44d. 
118d. 

8d. 
l-4id. 

ri8d. 

8d. 
l'44a. 

iiaa. 

Castom«  Duly 

Excite        „     

Iterlin— 

Retail  Price 

rood. 

aid. 

l*09d. 
0-76d. 

O^Od. 

aire*. 

<r76d. 

CiasUMna  Doty 

The  broad  meaning  of  which  is  that  the  effect  of  the  Bruaaela 
Convention  was  to  raise  the  price  of  sugar  in  London  and  thia 
country,  and  to  reduce  it  in  Pans  and  Berlin,  i.tf.,  on  the  Continent. 
liet  the  reader  follow  that  concluaion  to  every  family,  and  think 
of  the  effect  upon  competing  industry,  such  aa  that  of  biscuit  and 
confectioner}'  products,  in  the  open  world's  market.  There  waa 
much  dissatisfaction  among  the  general  public  in  the  United 
Kingdom  by  this  time,  but  the  Weat  India  intereat  continued  to 
support  the  convention,  as  it  doea  to  this  day,  with  a  vigour  and 
araour  which  is  all  too  conspicuous.  The  result  to  the  Britiah 
possessions  from  this  convention,  which  is  not  quite  the. same  thing 
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as  the  **  West  India  interest,"  may  be  postponed  to  a  later  portion 
of  this  paper  where  a  review  of  the  result  for  the  whole  period  from 
1902  to  1912  will  be  considered. 

The  lepresentatiTes  of  the  contracting  Powers  met  at  Brussels 
in  confereDoe  (not  only  the  commission)  again,  and  signed  an 
*•  additional  Act  "  on  the  20th  August,  1907.  That  Act  renewed 
the  convention  for  another  five  years,  viz.,  to  1st  September,  1918, 
but  giving  any  contracting  party  power  to  "  denounce  "  the  treaty 
after  Ist  September,  1911,  by  one  year's  notice.  It  also  relieved 
Great  Britain  from  the  obligation  to  impose  a  special  duty,  or  to 
prohibit  the  admission  of  sugar  from  a  country  represented  by  the 
Permanent  Commission  at  Brussels  as  giving  a  bounty.  Apart 
from  some  contingent  powers  granted  that  was  the  whole  of  the 
**  additional  Act."  To  those  who  watched  the  proceedings  from 
this  country  it  was  evident  that  the  chief  contracting  countries, 
Germany,  France,  and  Austria,  were  prepared  to  grant  any 
exceptional  points  or  relaxation  to  our  own  country,  provided  the 
United  Kingdom  remained  inside  the  ring.  This  readiness  is 
explained  fully  and  easily  by  the  fact  that  the  United  Kingdom 
is  a  con-producer,  and  also  the  greatest  buyer  of  sugar  in  the 
convention.  Our  market,  the  exploitation  of  that,  and  the 
prevention  of  our  confectionery  from  competition  in  the  Continental 
markets,  had  become  the  prime  objects  of  signatories.  Bounties, 
under  that  name  at  all  events,  had  gone,  though  the  surtax  was 
still  held  in  hand ;  and  now  the  contracting  parties,  who  are  chief 
producers  in  Europe,  could  use,  and  did  not  scruple  to  use,  the 
convention  for  their  own  ends.  Only  the  opponents  of  the 
Government  of  1907,  and  their  friends  who  were  interested  in  West 
India  sugar,  with,  perhaps,  a  few  refiners,  were  pleased  at  the 
signature  of  this  modified  Brussels  Convention  for  a  second  five 
year  period.  That  second  five  year  period  is  fast  speeding  away, 
and  the  British  House  of  Commons  must  resolve  on  the  course  to 
be  taken  in  the  future.  Two  chief  points  emerge,  the  duty  on 
sugar,  a  question  chiefly,  but  not  exclusively,  of  revenue ;  and  the 

2ue8tion  whether  the  Brussels  Convention  shall  be  denounced,  and 
ireat  Britain  recover  her  fiscal  and  commercial  freedom. 

For  consider  the  implication  of  the  Sugar  Convention  as  signed, 
whether  in  1902  or  1907.  Under  the  convention  the  movements 
of  sugar  in  Europe,  the  cultivation  of  beet,  the  manufacture  of 
sugar,  the  commerce  in  this  article,  and  the  productions  into  which 
sugar  enters,  all  is  under  the  ban  or  leave  of  this  international 
body  sitting  in  Brussels.  That  is  an  ideal  condition  which  does 
not  commend  itself  to  the  majority  of  our  people.  When  we  reflect 
upon  Great  Britain's  abject  position  at  the  convention,  and  at  the 
commission  which  it  appoints  to  supervise  the  action  taken,  the 
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whole  thini;  bcooiiiM  much  more  objectiooAbk.  W« 
buyers  and  sugtr  user* ;  we  tre  tugtr  goocU  tnalnrm  and  «ipoi1«ni; 
and  our  int«rMt  for  all  purpotM  m  to  be  able  to  command  plenty 
of  raw  material — auffar.  The  other  membera  of  the  eomreolaoii 
who  count  are,  indeed,  both  produoera  and  uaera;  bot  the 
convention  owea  ite  inception,  and  owea  ita  maintenanee,  to  the 
pieaeure  of  the  producera,  agricultural  and  induatrial.  Belore  the 
Arat  convention  of  1902.  it  ia  true,  there  were  official  raeeooe  why. 
the  Oovemmenta  of  Oennany,  France,  and  Aoatrta  aboold  deaira 
the  abolition  of  bounties,  for  they  had  become  a  grievoua  bmdeo 
to  the  State  in  each,  and  were  increeatngly  ao.  But,  in  addition, 
the  augar  lorda  in  each  country  were  a  nuuumce  in  diplomeey  and 
commercial  negotiation.  Bountiea  have  diaappeared  largely,  bol 
the  augar  intereate  are  still  in  the  aaoeodant,  and  have  ahown  during 
the  autumn  of  1911  and  spring  of  1912  how  they  could  make  the 
Chancelleries  of  their  countries  to  dance  aa  ao  many  mariooetlee. 
The  question  is  no  more  of  bounties :  they  are  not  likely  to  reappear 
thia  generation,  for  the  Statea  granting  then)  were  tired :  but  now 
the  queetion  is  how  to  make  John  Bull's  tail  to  wag  becauae  of  hta 
deaire  to  get  a  full  supply  of  sugar ;  nay.  how  to  speak  soft  wonb  to 
him,  but  prevent  his  factories  from  S^^^ng  •  full  aupply  of  raw 
material.  Let  the  student  reed  the  official  accounte  of  the 
transactions  of  the  Permanent  Commiaaion  aince  1906,  and 
particularly  of  1911  and  1912,  on  the  regulation  of  Uie  aopply  of 
Russian  sugsr  westward  (Great  Britain),  and  he  will  find  a  complete 
comedy  in  terms  of  sugar,  but  tiiat  comedy  is  full  of  tragie 
|x>Hsihihties  to  our  labour  and  commerce,  by  a  withholding  of 
supply,  and  by  an  enhancement  of  the  price  of  a  prime  articw  of 

Agnin,  the  position  of  Great  Efritain  at  thia  Fermaneol 
ConiiiuHsion  should  be  intolerable  to  our  people,  and  would  be 
were  it  known  and  realised  generally.  Not  only  do  we  not  coool 
at  a  vote  any  more  than  Luxembourg,  a  Utile  State  in  North- Weal 
Europe,   noriiinnll  «ndent.  but  econc  in  Gemeny't 

|K>rkot.  lis  she  is  .  .  German  Zollven  isloms  Unm. 

">  •  rnbourg  counts  as  one,  just  aa  Great  Bnum  counte  aa 

frmanent  Commission.  In  December.  1911.  for  ' 
when  tiie  commission  voted  on  the  question  of  allowing  Buaaia  to 
send  s  larger  quantity  of  sugar  weetwarda  (Great  Britain),  oering 
to  the  scarcity  of  the  last  two  years.  Gemianv  and  Luiamboorg 
counted  as  two  votes.  That  is  to  say,  this  little  Slate  of 
Luxembourg  might  be  used  to  dictate  a  |K>licy  on  sugar  which  would 
*)  our  aupplies  snd  our  sugar  industriee,   making  every 

Eig.  every  cake,  trtxj  aweelmeat.   and  every  cup  of  laa 
and  leas  agreeable  than  it  abould  be  in  thia  country,  and 
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puitiDg  a  sprag  in  the  wheel  of  our  export  trade.  That  is  a  concrete 
aspect  of  the  uuestion,  which  may  be  stated  as  a  whole  as  putting 
our  comniorcial  freedom  in  commission  so  far  as  sugar  is  con^ienied, 
and  much  more,  putting  it  at  the  mercy  of  a  panel  of  foreign 
representatives  wl^ose  votes  are  manipulated  by  foreign  producers 
and  manufacturers  of  sugar  and  sugared  goods !  The  position  is 
surprising,  and  very  surprising  that  we  have  borne  it  for  ten  years. 
I  do  trust  that  before  this  paper  appears  we  shall  be  in  possession 
of  official  notices  to  terminate  our  membership  of  this  John-BuU- 
squeezer  of  a  convention.*  Other  aspects  of  this  matter  will  come 
forward  in  the  statistical  and  other  matter  which  will  follow, 
illustrating  the  result  of  working  the  convention.  That  result  will 
be  shown  ih  the  story  of  prices,  and  in  the  position  of  the  British 
West  India  possessions,  among  other  ways.  To  this  will  be  added 
some  account  of  the  appetite  of  the  convention  and  commission  in 
its  attempts  to  "  jockey  "  the  various  countries,  but  especially  this 
land  of  oui-8,  for  the  benefit  of  certain  interests  which  are  not  ours, 
which  are  in  antagonism,  and  are  contradictory  to  our  welfare. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  the  convention  has  raised  the  price 
of  sugar.  That  much  jts  supporters  would  confess  as  one  of  its 
prime  objects;  but  I  mean  much  more  than  that.  It  was  the 
complaint  up  to  1902-3  that  bounties  made  sugar  artificially  cheap, 
and  that  was  obviously  true.  The  convention  has  made  sugar 
artificially  dear,  and  that  will  be  shown  to  be  true.  For  not  only 
have  bounties  been  almost,  but  not  quite,  abolished  under  the 
convention,  which  was  an  undoubted  good,  but  prices  have  by  the 
same  agency  been  inflated,  and  are  inflated  to-day,  which  is  an 
undoubted,  mischief,  and  condemns  us  in  this  country  to  a  loss 
reckoned  in  millions  of  pounds  a  year.  Before  I  give  some  details 
of  the  movements  of  prices  since  the  convention  went  into  operation 
in  September,  1903,  let  me  point  out  that  in  April,  1912,  the 
standard  88^  beet  is  selling  in  London  and  Liverpool  at  about  14s. 
per  cwt.  The  prices  in  1901-2-3-4-5  were  9s.  3d.,  6s.  9d,, 
7s.  lljd.,  78.  lO^d.,  and  15s.  l^d.  respectively.  There  were  two 
leading  influences  immediately  after  the  new  rigimi.  went  into 
force,  viz.,  that  everj'body  knew  the  trade  to  hfeve  been  shackled 
by  the  convention,  and  then  the  price  was  reduced  on  the  Continent 
by  the  withdrawal  of  the  bounties  and  the  surtaxes,  making 
consumption  to  leap  up  rapidly.  While  that  left  sugar  cheaper  on 
the  Continent,  it  is  obvious  that  in  Great  Britain  the  price  must 
go  higher,  and  it  went  higher  immediately,  as  the  records  show. 
lliose  high  prices  are  being  maintained;  the  short  crops  of  1910 
and  1911  have  told  upon  them  also.  But,  in  addition  to  short 
crops,    the  machinations  of  the  interests  through  the  Permanent 

to  tbU  artiole. 
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ComininioQ  tt  Brusseb  can  be  tbown  tn  opermtioo,  makitiK  rapp^ 
eren  Hhorier  tiill.  Hence  the  14t.  peid  tot  880  bael  in  AprU,  19l9. 
Thi  veniion  "  smoothert  "  and  prophele.  who  were  teUmc 

us  v..  ..  M.nnt  asBurenoe  that  under  a  eonventaoo  nigar  could 
not  be  I  ^>Te  10a.  a  cwt.,  hate  been  ahowo  to  WKf  been 

lacking  ui  uu  v  mapiration  of  a  beoeficeni  kind. 

The  alaliatical  record  of  ausar  under  the  convention  it  very 
inatructiYe.  The  pointe  to  be  Hucidated  are  auch  ae  theee.  vis., 
amount  imported  into  this  country,  the  amount  per  bead  of 
population,  the  average  prices  of  anti  and  poat-conrentioo  yters, 
and  the  pricee  of  our  day.  To  this  must  oe  added,  aa  of  moeh 
intereat  m  our  own  countr}*.  the  effect  of  the  cooventioo  ob 
production  and  export  of  our  West  India  poeeeetioni,  wlioee 
repreeentativee  were  buaieat,  on  our  aide,  engineering  thia  eeonomie 
machine — the  convention  and  ita  commiaaion. 

Sugar  ik  thk  UNrrKD  Kikodom. 


Imports  (rsflnsd 
and  muaflntd) 
lor  nems  oon* 
sumption  


A^MHfagS  ptlOSf  IfSSSi 


1909. 


1908.      *      1901. 
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IIm.  |H»r  hMd.;it».  |wr  iMad.lb*. 
8«17      .      79W 


716 
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•01 


io*ar 


1908. 


1908. 


98.867.000,  81,981.000 


'ir< 


'45 


1*94 


10*08    i     rsi 


1907. 


1908.      I      1909. 


19ia 


1911. 


Importfl      (rtfined 


lor 

tomption 


Cmu.  Cwte.  €•»•  -u  Cvta. 

88,878.000  89.588.000  S4.46&.00O  88.464.000,  88.980,000 


lbs.  pw  iMttd.  .ki.  nr  kM4.|lb».  POT  iMad.  W  p«  kM4  la*,  pw  kMt. 
I      86*76      f      89T8     I      86-78      I     «-47 


Avsrags  prios.  Bset. 


9*61 


aaiuiMs  1  aaoiiMB 

par  emi.         ptr  •vi 
10*58  11*16 


U*86 


To  supplement  that  commentary  in  figuree  I  add  that  our 
returns  for  the  first  three  months  in  1919  ahow  that  our  importe 
of  unrefined  sugar  from  Germany  averaged  14e.  9d. ;  from  France, 
I6e.  8d. ;  from  Austria.  Ide.  8d. ;  and  from  Java  (cane).  15e.  7d. 
per  cwt.  Of  refined  for  the  aame  ouarter  the  price  from  Rneaia 
waa  178.  5d.,  and  from  Oermany.  18e.  4d.    Thie  laet  feci  will  go 
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far  (o  looouot  for  the  opposition  of  German  delegates  at  Brussels 
(November,  1911.  to  February,  1912)  to  the  larger  exports 
westward  reouested  by  Russia  and  supported  by  Great  Britain. 

First  of  all,  the  foregoing  table  makes  it  plain  that  after  1902, 
the  last  completely  under  anti-convention  and  bounty  conditions,  the 
quantity  of  sugar  imported  into  Great  Britain  has  failed  to  answer 
expectations.  For  instance,  in  1901  the  average  amount  per  head 
used  was  as  high  as  91*39  lbs. ;  the  highest  since  the  convention  was 
in  1907,  when  8676  lbs.  were  registered.  This  fact  is  in  itself  a 
oondemnation  of  that  convention  from  our  point  of  view,  and 
enouch  to  make  the  onlooker  ask  us  why  we  are  in  that  gallery  I 
But  let  us  look  also  at  the  average  price  of  beet  sugar  (which  is 
not  the  same  as  the  average  price  of  88®  beet).  The  price  in  1910 
was  nearly  63  per  cent,  above  that  of  1902.  Allowing  for  the  effect 
of  bounties  in  1902  depressing  the  price,  there  is  still  a  very  serious 
increase  in  1910;  and  1911  and  1912  are  higher,  as  may  be  seen 
from  the  quotation  given  for  beet  in  the  first  quarter  of  1912.  How 
far,  in  what  degree  these  recent  prices  are  due  to  short  crops,  and 
how  far  due  to  the  restrictive  practices  enforced  by  the  Permanent 
Commission  at  Brussels  it  is  impossible  to  tell;  but  that  the 
commission's  decisions  have  interfered  banefully  with  our  food 
supply  and  with  our  export  trade  cannot  be  doubted  for  a  moment. 
We,  of  course,  have  no  right  to  complain,  for  we  put  our  own  neck 
into  the  noose;  we  signed  that  convention  in  1902,  and  signed  again 
in  1907  with  eyes  open,  presumably,  but  certainly  at  great  injury 
and  cost  to  our  comfort  and  to  our  trade.  Freed  from  the 
stimulating  effect  of  the  objectionable  bounties,  and  protected  by 
the  regulating  and  restricting  commission,  the  growers  of  beet  in 
Germany  and  Austria  can  and  have  narrowed  the  extent  of  their 
sowings,  trusting  to  the  better  prices  for  recoupment ;  but  all  the 
imnrovement  to  be  secured  at  the  expense  of  the  consumer,  largely 
and  chiefly  the  consumer  in  this  country.  Even  though 
consumption  has  improved  since  the  convention  in  both  Germany 
and  Austria,  as  also  in  France,  we  still  consume  three  times  as 
much  per  head  as  .\ustria,  two-and-a-half  times  as  much  as  France, 
and  twice  as  much  as  Germany.  It  follows  that  the  increased 
profits  on  a  smaller  production  have  to  be  got  out  chiefly  from 
British  consumers,  who  at  the  same  time  are  being  checked  in 
manufacture  and  in  export. 

But  we  were  goaded  into  signing  the  convention  in  1902  by  the 
expensive  importunities  of  the  West  India  interests  and  the  English 
and  Scottish  refiners.  The  refiners  had  been  in  rough  weather 
undoubtedly,  but  were  the  victims,  in  part,  of  a  more  economic 
treatment  of  sugar  at  the  point  of  production,  such  as  Magdeburg. 
The  West  India  men  predicted  an  easy  future  to  their,  islands  when 
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iKJiiiitifti  had  gone  to  the  ewigkmt  (in  Uia  wy  lanAoaoi  of  U» 

k  ir?4  Is  I      How  has  tiMtr  prodootioo  farad,  and  wbal  m  tMir  pbee 

1>  marlwi  ainc^  thk  pact  at  BniMaii  wm  gywd?    Tba 

Mat  the  dechne  in  exporta  of  aogar  from  Bntiah  Waai 

Indies  and  liritish  Guiana  hat  not  bean  arraaied.     Bafbra  no  ia  a 

t  ,{.1..  f.r  the  period  1887  to  1910,  incluaive.     In  the  fonnar  the 

ware  6*7  niiUion ;  in  the  latter,  4*7  mUUon  owta.     In  1901  il 

^^  ..-^  >  o  million ;  in  HKri.  6'4  million ;  and  in  19(JS,  4*8  nitllioo  owta. 

The  year  1906  shows  61  million  ewta. ;  but  from  thai  point 

discovers  a  steady  fall— 4  5.  1907;  4'5.  1906;  41,  1908;  and  4*7, 

1910 — all  theae  ahowin^  a  lower  level  than  anti-convention  daya. 

•ildremer  '       '    t  all  the  time  pricea  bava  been  higher,  the 

>  >wa  how  ^'her,  and  that  aocounta  aufBeaaotqr  ior  tha 

r  the  We-  tterest  supporia  a  ooovention  undar  whieh 

;>ort«  arv  sver.    Their  gaina  are  more,  thair  asporti 

supply  smaller;   that  ia   how   theae   '*pcolaetn«" 

js  and  regulations  work. 

i     •^  apparently  contradictory  state  of  tliinfls  may  be  illoatralad 

(loiii  ilie  annals  of  foreign  countries  as  well  as  our  own.     The 

bounties  and  their  action  ao  not  account  for  this.     Bountiea  were  a 

burden  to  the  State,  and  a  gain  to  the  favoured  prodoear.     Yet 

now   that    he    produoea  leaa  we  find  the  producer  of  Oarmany, 

France,  and  Austria  a  firm  supporter  of  the  convention,  and  a 

governor   and    wirepuller    at   tue    sittings    of    the   commiaaaoo. 

'     rmany,  which  exported  1,073,924  tons  in  1902.  sent  out  only 

069  tons  in  1910.     France,  which  exported  365.139  tone  in 

exported  191,904  tona  onljr.       Austria  in  1908 

>9   tons,    in    1910  exported   674.414   only,    and 

no    has    exported    smaller    Quantities.      And    yet    theaa 

,;.^:..vvr8  support  the  convention!     The  whole  thing  ia  largel)r  a 

question  of  higher  pricee.       I  need  not  burden  the  reader  with 

masses  of  figures,  which  are  available,  but  will  illustrate  from  the 

oaae  of  France,  which  in  1903  exported  70  million  kiloa  of  raw 

augar  for  15  million  francs,  and  in  1910  exported  only  64*7  millioo 

kilos,  but  ffot  as  much  aa  35*3  million  franca  for  tbia  amallar 

quantity.    If  in  11)10  France  had  the  price  of  1903  instead  of  85 

miUion  she  would  have  received  only  13*7  miUioo  franca.      The 

advance  in  price  for  her  raw  sugar  baa  been  immanaa,  and  that 

consoled  her  producers ;  but  it  was  exceedingly  cold  oomfori  for  her 

customers  and  conaumers.     BehoU  the  raathctive  and  * '  prolaoli^* ' 

methods  which  bring  greater  gain  to  a  few  producera  and  ownere  of 

Rgricultural  land,  an^ut  men.  women,  and  children 

on  short  commons !     The  caae  of  Germany.  Quantity 

before  and  after  the  convention,  mi^t  be  iUuatrmted  In  the 

way,  and  with  a  aimilar  reault ;  and  la  there  any  wonder  that  thaaa 
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iniereBts  should  fight  at  the  sittings  of  the  commission  for  a 
retention  of  the  convention,  and  venture  with  a  high  hand  to  hold 
up  supplies  of  sugar  against  all  Europe  while  they  line  their  pockets 
with  gold!  "  But  do  they  so?  "  I  can  hear  some  people  say.  I 
answer,  and  that  unhesitatingly,  that  they  do  1  There  is,  indeed, 
no  pretence  of  philantliropy  on  their  side ;  there  is  no  parade  of  fear 
as  regardis  bounties  on  the  part  of  the  ruling  spirits  at  the  Brussels 
Commission.  It  is  openly  a  question  as  between  the  interests 
represented  there,  who  repeatedly  make  Governments  postpone  or 
adjourn  a  sitting  for  a  month  or  three  months  while  they  are  trying 
to  compose  the  clashings  of  their  fellow  conspirators.  Before 
showing  this,  I  may  adduce  a  very  humorous  instance  how  a 
non-party  to  the  convention,  but  a  protectionist,  lends  its  aid  to  the 
nefanous  tricks  of  the  producers  at  Brussels.  The  United  States  of 
North  America  is  not  a  party  to  the  Brussels  Convention.  The 
sugar  interests  there  are  amply  provided  for,  however  large  their 
appetite,  by  an  import  duty  of  two  cents  a  pound.  The  Louisiana 
Planter  and  Sugar  Manufacturer  is,  nevertheless,  a  strong 
supporter  of  Brussels  Commission  methods,  and  is  severe  on  Russia 
and  Great  Britain,  because  the  one,  though  a  tolerated  member  of 
the  convention  only,  in  1911  desired  permission  to  send  more  than 
200»000  tons  of  sugar  to  westward  (Great  Britain  chiefly),  and 
because  the  latter  was  demanding  that,  owing  to  the  crops  having 
been  short,  Russia  should  be  allowed  to  send  500,000  tons  in 
1911-12.  That,  to  this  journal  of  the  favoured  and  nursed  sugar 
interest  of  the  United  States,  is  almost  a  heinous  sin  on  the  part 
of  Russia  and  Great  Britain !     Hear  it : — 

To  us  in  America,  Oermany  and  Austria  have  all  the  justice  on  their  side 
in  opposing  this  concession  to  Russia.  They  have  recently  suffered  a  loss  of 
•boot  40  per  cent,  in  their  sugar  crop  owing  to  the  causes  mentioned.  The 
eohASoement  of  prices  due  to  this  loss  would  largely  compensate  their  sugar 
niAnufacturers  and  beet  growers  for  the  loss  in  the  quantity  of  the  crop.  And 
to  them  the  rise  in  prices  would  be  the  saving  clause  of  the  situation.  If 
bounty-fsToured  Russian  sugar  should  be  permitted  to  be  poured  in  to  partly 
make  up  for  their  deficiency,  just  so  much  would  they  lose  the  compensating 
advantage  of  comparatively  high  prices  for  a  short  crop. 

That  American  writer  is  a  delightfully  naive  and  outspoken 
fellow.  He  is,  frankly,  a  writer  for  the  interests;  he  considers 
nothing,  and  possibly  sees  nothing,  beyond  the  interests  concerned 
in  the  Brussels  Convention.  That  people  should  be  allowed  to 
supply  their  needs  in  an  open  market  is  a  trifle  that  does  not  occur 
to  Dim.  He  thinks,  forsooth !  that  a  short  crop  gives  an  opportunity 
to  the  producer  to  safeguard  his  profits  by  securing  high  prices. 
But  he  is  not  satisfied  with  getting  scarcity  prices  in  an  open 
market;  no!  he  will  have  it  that  Russia  will  commit  an  enormity  if 
she  Beads  a  supply  to  Great  Britain.     The  sugar  which  is  in  good 
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supply  in  RuMi»  must  be  warabouMd  in  ocvUr  thu  GcnMO  and 
AuBtnan  produoert  may  hat*.  doI  a  aearettjr  priea.  Inila 
prioa    plua    aomaibing    whioh    tha    aelkNi    oi    tba 
ConuniBaion  can  give  Ihem  by  oraalin^  a  mooopoly  by 
That  \n  ihe  poaition  aa  I  write  Ihia  portion  of  thia  paper:  % 

<-h  Britain  ia  made  to  atand  and  dalifar,  in  which  iha 

>       >pe  is  made  to  contribute  unduly  to  the  illicit  nina  of  tba 

cera  of  Oarmany.  Auatria,  and  France.     Dick  Titrpcn 

^  creature  who  stole ;  be  had  noi  the  art  and  iddraaa  of 

cir  Govemmenta  to  aign  a  ooovantaoo.  and  ao  make 

^;,t ^  . . ,   -  •  Iv  vn')\ 

Those  w  the  reporta  of  the  British  delegate  to  tha 

Brussels  Peniiiui'-ni  t  ommission  from  time  to  time,  aapaoialhr  lo 
the  aittings  during  the  autumn  of  1911  and  the  early  pari  of  1919, 
must  know  that  this  complacent  and  indignant  Amenean  wrilar  ia 
inspired  in  the  true  line,  according  to  the  worda  and  aetiona  of  the 
Brussels  Commission.  Nor  are  the  dalegatea  of  Oermany  and 
Austria- Hungary  at  Brusaeb  mean  artiate  at  negotiation.  They 
know  how  to  aim  at  a  noae  when  they  mean  to  hit  the  ear.  They 
conduct  a  long  discussion,  several  formal  and  informal  dtaouaaiooa. 
on  the  amount  of  au^  which  Ruaaia  ahoukl  be  eoipoamed  to 
export  weetward  in  thia  preeent  and  the  not  enaning  yeara.  No 
doubt  they  were  genuinely  interested  in  that  matter,  mr  immediate 
profits  were  dspendent  upon  it ;  but  they  were  playing  for  a  further 
soal.  Time  and  again  the  commission  waa  adjourned,  dalegatea 
diapersed  and  reassembled  after  intervals  of  Tanring  length,  while 
poarpar/tffs  were  conduct€d  on  that  queation  of  the  Ruaatan  eipori. 
Finally,  when  the  matter  had  dragged  from  October  to  Febrnary, 
it  was  found  and  decUred  that  the  aettlement  of  that  ' 
detail  was  involved,  and  might  be  reeolved,  in  and  by  a 
on  behalf  of  the  aignatoriea  to  the  convention  to  aign  an 
for  a  renewal  for  five  years  aa  from  the  1st  Oaptempar,  19l3.  Not 
only  ao.  The  Britiah  delegate,  on  giving  noM  that  he  could  not 
be  a  party  to  auch  an  agreement  until  the  Houae  of  Commooa  bad 
dtaeuaaed  the  aituation,  when  it  might  deckle  that  it  wae  inadviaabia 
to  continue  a  member,  waa  told  that  the  other  Powan  wouki  aign. 
nnd  go  on  regulating  the  supply  without  Oreat  Britain 'a 
concurrence.  In  abort,  the  lamb  of  1909  had  become  the  whining 
wolf  of  1919.  The  ayatem  of  cloae  regulating  the  Buropeen  sugar 
market,  we  may  preaume.  ia  held  to  have  taken  itiot.  and  the 
producing  countriea — in  thia  caae  chiefly  Oemany.  Auatria,  and 
France— are  to  be  ranged  againat  the  one  aole  bujrar— Oreat 
Britain.  In  bringing  mattera  to  thia  paaa  at  the  commtaaion.  aa  I 
have  said  already,  a  little  State  like  Luxembourg  eounte  ae  moob  ae 
Great  Britain. 
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I  must  not  be  afraid  of  repeating  my  attempt  to  depict  this 
extraordinary  situation.  It  is,  as  I  see  it,  not  only  a  question  of 
the  8upply  of  sugar  on  the  world's  market:  that  must  tell.  It  is 
a  queation  how  far  we  shall  be  parties  to  a  system  of  regulations 
which  reetrict  the  supply  even  when  there  is  a  bad  harvest,  a 
ayatem  which  is  workea  deliberately  to  that  end.  No  more  is  it  a 
queation  of  bounties.  The  wily  writers  for  the  West  India 
Committee  do,  indeed,  fear  the  recnidescence  of  bounties.  How 
many  of  the  great  European  States  would  again  enter  the  bounty- 
giying  area?  Were  they  not  bitten  badly  before?  But  the  truth 
is,  both  as  regard  Eurojjean  and  West  India  producers,  that  the 
machinery  of  the  convention  and  commission  is  calculated  to  serve, 
is  made  to  serve,  the  end  of  restricting  quantity  so  as  to  afford  gain 
by  forcing  prices  up.  Labour  is  kept  at  the  lowest  point ;  prices 
and  profit  at  a  maximum.  The  combination  to  be  met  is  composed, 
then,  of  European  and  West  India  interests;  the  victim,  or  chief 
victim,  Great  Britain,  her  consumers  and  makers  of  sugared  goods, 
with  labour  as  a  by-thought.  It  is  surprising  that  the  patience  of 
the  country  should  be  so  plentiful,  and  it  is  evident  that  a  decisive 
course  of  action  should  be  taken.     What  should  it  be? 

The  demands  made  by  those  who  would  have  all  this  reformed 
may  be  stated  in  various  ways.  Two  things  have  been  shown  to 
be  burdening  consumers  and  hindering  labour  and  export.  The  one 
ia  the  Is.  lOd.  per  cwt.  duty  still  left  on  sugar,  which  produces 
about  £3,000,0(K)  of  revenue,  but  which  costs  industry  and  the 
consumer  at  least  £4,000,000  a  year,  and  probably  much  more 
indirectly,  for  it  enters  into  price  in  so  many  ways.  The  other  is 
the  regulation  and  suppression  of  trade  by  means  of  the  convention 
and  its  commission  sitting  at  Brussels.  We  should  not  rest  until 
we  ffet  these  two  thines  removed  from  our  national  orbit.  As  for 
the  du^,  it  should  be  abolished.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
aa  I  write,  has  a  reahsed  surplus  "  hung  up,"  and  amounting  to 
the  larce  sum  of  £6,545,000.*  Some  fear,  and  have  reason  for  that 
fear,  that  the  "  nest  egg  "  is  intended  to  be  broken  against  the 
German  shipbuilding.  It  should  not  be  so;  there  should  not  be 
aoy  need  for  such  action.  The  revenue  for  the  future  is  promising ; 
the  estimates  for  1912-13  are  very  low,  and  the  probability  is  strong 
that  there  will  be  another  realised  surplus  on  the  1st  April,  1913. 
That  ouUook  is  more  probable  still  when  we  know  that  the  growing 
and  expanding  yield  of  the  Budget  for  1909-10  has  not  reached  a 
climax.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  should  be  in  a  position 
to  abolish  the  Sugar  Duty.     I  hope  to  have  the  pleasure  to  add  to 

* Umut  tlito  WM  written  Um  CluuioeUor  <rf  Uie  Ezcheqner  b** annoanoed  Ihat  £1,000.000 
wID  Iw  dooUd  to  the  naval  «](penditare,  16,000,000  applied  to  the  extinction  of  debt,  and  a 
MOB  thn  by  way  of  a  loan  to  British  Kaat  Africa. - W.  M.  J.  W. 
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this  paper  »t  •  laler  data  •  portgrmph  rtoording  this 
Iha  pari  of  ih«  Exchequer.  It  it  due,  it  hie  been  pramiaed  of 
rsoent  years,  the  inooey  appeara  to  be  in  hand,  traib  would  be 
stimulated,  and  every  houaehold  in  the  Und  would  ahara  in  the 
relief  and  raise  e  Toice  of  jc^. 

Hut  the  '*ohoioeet  Billinffsgate  "  of  the  raformer  and  trader 

nhould  be  rsserred  for  the  Brussels  CooTeotioo.     Deouneietioo, 

thing  lees,  and  nothing  elae,  ia  the  tnalment  to  be  applied  hire. 

i    r  the  benefit  of  some  readera  lei  me  explain  thai  I  uee  the  wofd 

iciation  "  here  in  the  technical  diplomatic  aeose,  noi 

a  iKipular  condemnation  of  the  cooTention.     That 

II  is  needed.     The  walln  of  Jericho  will  noi  fall 

>W8  the  horn,  and  that  loudly,  and  with  a  gualo.     Bui. 

iy,  to  denounce  a  treaty  or  conventioo  is  to  give  oAetal 

.1  r  ui  iiiLention  to  retire  from  it.  In  this  esse  ii  ia  the  polieTt 
'  only  policy,  to  get  the  House  of  Commoos  to  diraei  the 
«>\emment  to  take  steps  to  withdraw  bam  ibo  Brusssls 
'  livention.  To  sctept  some  nondescript  nonceeaion  again,  as  was 
done  in  1907,  by  which  we  remained  in  the  ring,  bui  wera  noi  to 
proliihit  the  import  of  bountied  sugar  or  to  be  reouired  to  tmpoee 
-:  duty,  would  be  wofm  than  playing  with  the 
-  I  <  t      1  Edward  Grey,  our  Foreign  Mmisier,  should  be 

msde  to  know  and  feel  that.  Nothing  ahori  of  a  complele 
retirement  from  the  convention,  leaving  other  Powers  to  take  their 
own  course,  is  required  in  tlie  interests  of  our  commeroe  fsoeraUy, 
and  of  the  policy  governing  it,  in  the  interests  of  the  mduetries 
dependent  in  large  part  on  a  good  and  cheap  supply  of  sugar,  and 
pre-eminently  for  tne  welfare  of  our  peopts  in  the  mass,  whose 
cheap  and  ample  supply  of  food  must  always  remain  a  prime  oars 
of  ua  all. 

These  thines  will  not  be  secured  for  the  sskinf.  Eilorte, 
continued,  skilful,  and  wellinfonned.  must  be  put  forth.  Hemben 
of  Pnrliament  should  be  made  uncomfortable  by  day  and  rastloM 
at  night  until  they  have  sot  the  Sugar  Duty  abolished  and  the 
convention  denounced.  There  is  a  fulcrum  ready  for  the  lever; 
these  members,  or  many  of  tliem,  have  promised  to  do  tbsas  thin^ 
Let  their  pure  minds  be  kept  in  remembranoe.  and  lei  them  eee 
themselves  as  others  see  them.  This,  it  is  ceruin.  is  the  melhod 
i.v  ,..».w,i.  .1...  z!....^......,^ .^y  \^  moved  moei  effectually. 

\  reforms,  is  fair.  Pitj  ii  ia  thai  ai 
iiK'  nioiiicm,  wiicn  tnuie  ih  vigorous,  our  makers  ol  oonfectiooeij, 
our  bakers,  our  biscuit  makers,  our  jam  facioriea,  and  our  mineral 
water  makers  have  noi  the  open  market  whieh  is  their  due.  Ii  ia 
certain  that  when  the  double  programme  suMaaled  here  ahall  have 
been  achieved,  and  we  may  look  forward  wiUi  eoroe  confidsnce  to 
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that,  we  may  also  expect  a  return  o{  the  supreme  position  in  these 
departments  of  trade  and  commerce.  In  any  case,  import  duty 
and  regulations  which  burden  our  people,  say,  to  the  extent  of 
£10.000,000  to  £12,000,000  annually,  are  matters  which  are  worth 
removing.  Removed,  a  new  day  will  open,  and  we  may  expect  to 
fmd  our  winter  and  its  discontent  oecome  glorious  summer. 
Threats  and  flouts.  Continental  bounce,  and  West  India  whining 
should  not  deter  us.  As  for  West  India,  it  would  be  better  for  us 
to  saddle  this  country  with  an  annual  grant  than  to  cripple  our  trade 
and  deprive  our  people  of  food  by  duties  and  conventions.  That 
would  not  be  the  same,  and  would  not  be  acceptable,  to  West  India 
"  intereste;  "  but  it  would  be  a  wise  and  just  policy  for  all.  As 
for  the  other  parties  to  the  Brussels  Convention,  we  may  be  sure 
that  the  desire  to  get  a  share  of  the  profit  arising  from  supplying  the 
British  market  for  sugar  will  be  stronger  than  any  "  swank  "  and 
*'  bounce  "  heard  and  seen  at  the  halls  of  Brussels.  Let  us  have 
untaxed  sugar,  and  let  us  have  sugar  in  the  open  unrestricted 
market,  our  future  may  be  anticipated  with  confidence,  and 
there  should  be  hope  of  satisfaction  and  plenty. 

Sugar,  then,  under  the  Brussels  Convention  since  1902-3,  has 
been  sold  under  conditions  of  restriction.  I  add  some  tables  to 
show  how  the  chief  producers  on  the  Continent  have  fared 
meantime,  and  they  should  be  studied  in  conjunction  with  my 
remarks  in  this  paper  respecting  the  motive  and  policy  governing 
the  intereste.  They  show  how,  under  a  "  protective  "  convention, 
smaller  sowings  and  smaller  crops  can  be  made  to  yield  larger 
profits  to  a  few  and  larger  burdens  to  the  many.  How  long  shall 
we  allow  ourselves  to  be  ridden  so  ?  Then  under  the  convention  it 
has  been  shown  that  much  the  same  has  been  the  condition  of  our 
West  India  planters,  by  whom  we  were  goaded  into  signing  and 
stgninff  again  that  convention.  Their  production  has  not 
expanded ;  it  has  fallen.  Why  do  they  support  that?  The  reader 
may  be  quite  sure  it  is  not  because  the  crowd  gets  a  benefit.  Then 
look  at  our  industry.  It  is  quite  unnecessary  to  allege  that  it  has 
been  ruined;  our  sugar  industries  have  not.  But  they  might  do 
better,  and  much  more  labour  employed,  were  our  sugar  market 
freer,  and  our  power  to  export  free  from  convention  shackles. 
Finally,  we  ourselves  have  taxed  sugar,  a  food  and  a  raw  material, 
during  these  convention  years.  There  is  no  excuse  for  that  now ; 
and  the  reader  might  do  his  part  in  future  to  see  that  revenue  shall 
not  be  raised  so.  As  things  stand  at  the  moment  I  write,  the 
sugar  industry,  Ac.,  of  this  country  are  carrying  a  burden  of  from 
£10,000,000  to  £12,000,000  a  year  quite  unnecessarily,  and  largely 
because  of  our  participation  in  a  diplomatic  trick  of  Continental 
inteiwta. 
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Only  by  study  and  some  thought  will  these  figures  yield  their 
secret  to  the  unaccustomed  student.  They  should  be  used  in  the 
light  of  the  Brussels  Convention ,  which  kept  and  keeps  a  ring,  and 
preTeots  nature's  bounty  from  reaching  the  consumers.  That 
ooDYeniion  enables  interested  parties  to  scheme  for  a  smaller 
production,  and  yet  to  secure  a  larger  profit  from  high  prices,  from 
nigh  prices  which  are  a  clog  to  trade,  and  may  mean  the  difference 
to  many  consumers  between  plenty  and  a  life  of  stint  and  shiftiness. 


Addendum. 

Just  i^fore  the  close  of  the  earlier  portion  of  the  session  Mr. 
Sydney  Buxton,  M.P.,  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  in 
reply  to  Mr.  Thos.  Lough,  M.P.,  announced  that  before  the 
Ist  September  the  Government  would  give  the  requisite  twelve 
months'  notice  of  withdrawal  from  the  Brussels  Convention.  On 
the  7th  August,  just  before  the  adjournment,  the  House  of 
Commons  discussed  this  matter,  the  Government  stood  quite  firm 
upon  it,  and  before  these  words  can  appear  will  have  "  denounced  " 
ibe  Convention  by  giving  notice  of  withdrawal.  All  the  leading 
positions  taken  up  in  this  paper,  which  was  based  on  official 
reports,  were  supported  in  that  short  discussion  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  It  should  be  observed  carefully  that  a  number  of  the 
Continental  countries  have  been  induced,  since  April  last,  to  sign 
a  renewal  of  the  Convention  for  another  five  years,  Russia  being 
allowed  to  send  westwards — that  is,  to  us — an  extra  350,000  tons 
of  sugar  during  the  next  three  years.  That  probably  means  that 
by  the  Permanent  Commission  at  Brussels  an  attempt  will  be 
made  to  regulate  the  supply  of  sugar  on  our  market,  spite  of  the 
fact  that  we  are  withdrawing  from  the  Convention.  Since  these 
signatures  to  a  renewal  were  obtained,  however,  the  withdrawal 
of  Great  Britain  and  of  Italy  from  the  Convention  is  a  capital  fact 
which  may  alter  the  position.  Many  are  of  opinion  that  Russia 
will  not  be  lone  before  she  breaks  away  from  the  Convention, 
seeing  that  her  liberty  to  export  her  sugar  is  carefully  limited  by 
those  who  manipulate  the  Convention.  It  is  difficult  to  find  a 
reason  why  Russia  should  remain  in  the  Convention. 

An  attempt  has  been  made  by  those  who  were  promoting  the 
growth  of  beet  crops  in  this  country  to  induce  the  Government  to 
pBmain  in  the  Convention  on  their  behalf.  In  vain.  The  idea 
is  as  objectionable  as  to  remain  on  behalf  of  the  West  Indian 
producers.  In  general  an  industry  cannot  be  of  permanent  value 
unless  it  can  be  conducted  on  an  economic  basis;  and  for  the 
resi,  the  result,  and  the  object  of  such  a  Convention  as  that  of 
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Bruiieli  it  to  eoabld  "  the  interatt*  "  to  maoipuUt*  the  marlBil 
in  iheir  own  farour.  An  opan  marlwi  AToids  favour  and  doaa 
not  offend  justice. 

Juti  aa  thia  waa  completed  our  Foreign  Office  iaeued  oopiee 

of  ih«  correepoDdanoe  with  the  Belgian  GoYemmeiil  raneeluif  the 

on  the  Convention.     This  provea  that  on  the  Olh  Augitai 

emntent  gave  notice  in  Bruaaels  to  withdraw  (ram  the 

18  from  September.  1913.     In  doing  ao  il  added  Ihet 

Id  be  done  on  thia  aide  to  encourage  bountiea,  give 

r  Cokmiee,  or  impoae  a  higher  Ouetome  dotj  oo 

..  -aue  augar;  and  weni  on  to  expraae  the  hope  thgt 

vention  would  do  nothing  inimical  to  augar  and  augarid 

-  which  would  be  detrimental  to  Britiah  trade.    Thia  lael 

that  to  which  Britons  of  every  achool  will  turn  with 

'     red  it  be  aaid  that  it  would  not  do  to  fall 


for  is  not  "eternal  vigilance  the  price  of  liberty? 
ject   of   maintaining  the  truncated  Oooveotioo   lor 
years  is  to  try  to  manipulete  the  quantity  of 

he  British — that  is  to  aay,  the  heat    marhat. 

W. 
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BY  ROBERT  8MILLIE. 


INDUSTKIAL  struggles  of  a  more  or  less  serious  character 
have  been  so  frequent  during  recent  years  that,  as  a  nation, 
we  have  almost  come  to  look  upon  strikes  and  lock-outs  as 
ordinary  everyday  occurrences  which  are  inevitable.  However 
far-reaching  their  consequences  may  be  in  dislocating  trade  and 
bringing  to  the  very  verge  of  starvation  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
the  poorest  of  our  people,  and  even  threatening  with  ruin  many 
of  the  capitalist  class,  when  a  settlement  of  the  dispute  which  is 
the  immediate  cause  of  the  trouble  for  the  moment  comes  about, 
when  the  crisis  has  passed  away,  we  are  apt  to  forget  within  a  very 
short  period  the  horrors  through  which  we  have  passed,  and  settle 
down  again  to  the  humdrum  of  everyday  life,  to  await  the  next 
upheaval,  which  may  carry  with  it  even  more  serious  consequences 
to  industry,  and  even  to  the  stability  of  the  nation  itself,  than  any 
of  the  struggles  of  the  past. 

To  such  an  extent  has  this  apathy  and  indifference  carried  us 
that  the  probability  is  that  by  the  time  this  article  appears  in  print 
the  public,  speaking  generally,  will  have  forgotten,  to  a  very  great 
extent  at  least,  the  serious  national  crisis  caused  by  the  great  coal 
strike  of  the  early  months  of  last  year.-  It  may  be  convenient  to 
forget  as  speedily  as  possible  disagreeable  experiences  of  the  past, 
but  it  cannot  be  the  wisest  course  to  merely  blot  out  of  the  memory 
all  the  wars  of  the  past,  international  and  industrial,  which  have 
retarded  civilisation,  and  brought  nations  and  industries  to  the 
verse  of  bankruptcv  and  ruin,  without  an  endeavour  being  made 
(o  find  out  by  careful  study  whether  or  not  there  are  any  lessons 
to  be  learned  from  past  experience  which  might  be  a  guide  to  the 
future.  Should  we  not  face  the  situation  and  frankly  admit  at 
once  that  such  industrial  upheavals  as  we  have  passed  through 
reoenUy  are  evidences  of  serious  discontent,  and  that  there  must 
be  eauflee  at  work  of  a  very  insidious  nature,  which,  if  laid  bare 
end  dealt  with  in  an  intelligent  manner,  might  be  removed,  and  a 
state  of  matters  established  which  would  lessen  to  a  very  great 
extent  the  chances  of  a  repetition  of  the  chaos  and  semi-anarchy 
through  which  we  have  recently  passed^ 
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Any  inteliigeni  perion  who  holds  Ihe  idm  tbsl  » 
oatsaiioD  o(  labour  in  any  of  our  induatriaa  oan  or  doaa 
wtibout  aarioua  and  weU-deflnad  oauaa  miiai  b9  bekmg  io 
information  aa  to  the  aitualioo  of  matlara.  The  winliMi  do  nol 
onler  light-heartedly  into  a  life-and-deaih  strngglo  with  their 
employers  merely  for  the  (un  of  the  thimr.  The  foil  hietorr  of 
moet  of  our  recent  lock*outii  and  strikea  wul  ultimately  be  wiiHmi 
by  an  unbiaaaed  hiatorian.  and,  when  it  in,  it  will  be  found  Ael 
in  nearly  every  eaae  th«re  have  been  lons-atandin^ 
appealed  against  and  left  unremedied,  oases  olhabitual  dl- 
oi  individuals,  and  often  general  tyranny  borne  with  im| 
which  might  at  any  time  break  out  into  open  revolt  wheo 
opfKtrtimity  presented  itself. 

THX  BEVOLT  OF  TRK  UlNBBS. 

When  a  oeneral  strike  of  the  minera  of  Orsat  Britein  was 
declared  on  the  first  of  March  laat  year  there  wars  many  people 
who  aeemed  to  be  awakening  from  aleep,  and  who  began  to  ask 
themselvea  what  the  trouble  was  all  aboui.  The  majority  of  the 
people  of  this  country  do  not  seem  to  tske  any  intereat  in  the 
riiitiing  community,  unleea  at  a  time  wheo  a  fearful  ealamilgr 
takes  place,  which  sweepe  into  eternity  in  a  few  seconds  some 
hundreds  of  human  souls,  leaving  many  mothera,  widows,  and 
children  weeping  over  the  loes  of  the  dear  ones,  and  tneideotally 
leading  to  those  acts  of  noble  heroism  in  reeeoe  work  which  have 
chara^erised  the  miner  in  every  part  of  the  ooontry—et  thoee 
timee  heartfelt  sympsthy  goea  out  to  the  minera  and 
dependents.  Then  it  is  freely  sdmittsd  thst  men  and  lada 
in  such  hazardous  employment  ahould  receive  special  and  even 
generous  treatment.  After  a  little  while,  however,  when  the 
excitement  dies  down,  the  general  feeling  sssms  to  be  thst  the 
miner  is  s  well  paid.  State  protected,  almost  a  pampered  individosL 

THE  MINBBS  AND  OBOAKIBATIOK. 

The  miners  were  amongst  the  first  of  the  wwhefs  of  this 
country  to  recognise  the  value  of  combinslion.  The 
nature  of  their  odhng,  and  the  petty  tyranny  to  whieh  they 
often  subjected,  taught  them  the  lenson  that  union  was  strsnclh* 
and  that  manv  refonns  which  could  not  be  eeoursd  while  tlisy 
stood  as  individuals  could  be  sooomplished  if. they  were  knit  toaelher 
in  combination.  The  oonssquenoe  of  this  wss  thai,  even  when  it 
was  a  crime  for  workmen  to  combine,  the  miners  in  many  bcahtisa 
had  their  unions,  end  hekl  their  business  meetings  in  ssmt. 

When  the  laws  againat  workera*  combinations  ware  repealed 
trades  unionism  snumgst  miners  rscsived  a  grsat  impetua,  and 
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issociations  sprang  into  being  in  almost  every  centre  of  the  country. 
The  first  aim  of  the  associated  miners  was  to  improve  wages  by 
collective  bargaining,  to  regulate  the  hours  of  labour,  and  to  appeal 
to  Parliament  for  greater  safety  through  mining  legislation. 

In  some  parts  of  the  country  the  miners'  unions  were 
stable  concerns,  while  in  other  districts  the  organisations  were 
intermittent,  lasting  only  long  enough  to  prove  their  weakness 
through  the  failure  of  a  strike  undertaken  to  improve  in  some 
respect  the  position  of  the  mine  workers.  Even  in  the  early  days 
of  the  mining  organisations  strikes  and  lock-outs  were  far  more 
frequent  than  they  are  to-day,  but  seldom,  of  course,  on  a  very 
extensive  scale.  For  many  years  the  idea  of  national  union,  or 
even  federation,  had  not  a  front  place  in  the  miners'  programme; 
but  it  gradually  dawned  upon  those  who  were  taking  a  leading  part 
in  the  unions  that  national  organisation  was  just  as  much  a 
necessity  to  undertake  national  work  for  the  miners  as  local  unions 
were  required  for  the  protection  of  local  interests.  Over  thirty 
years  ago  what  was  called  a  national  union  was  formed,  which 
joined  together  by  a  rather  weak  federation  all  the  then  existing 
miners'  unions.  Its  chief  purpose  was  the  securing  of  legislative 
reforms,  and  it  was  very  useful  in  this  respect.  No  attempt  was 
made  by  this  body  to  deal  with  the  wages  question  on  national 
lines,  though  on  many  occasions  valuable  financial  assistance  was 
given  to  districts  in  which  the  men  were  engaged  locally  in  a  fight 
lor  improved  conditions. 

Up  to  about  the  year  1890  wages  in  the  mining  trade  fluctuated 
upward  and  downward  more  frequently,  and  with  greater  rapidity, 
than  has  been  the  case  recently,  and  it  was  a  fixed  principle, 
recognised  by  both  mine  owners  and  workmen,  that  the  selling 
price  of  coal  should  govern  the  wages  of  the  miners,  and,  even 
when  unbridled  and  foolish  competition  amongst  the  owners 
themselves  reduced  the  price  of  coal  a  long  way  below  its  real 
value,  the  workmen's  wages  were  the  only  point  of  relief  to  which 
coal  masters  could  turn,  and  reduction  after  reduction  took  place. 

About  this  time  a  new  idea  was  enunciated  by  some  of  the 
younger  amongst  the  men's  leaders.  At  conference  after 
conference  the  idea  of  a  minimum  point,  below  which  wages 
should  not  fall,  was  put  forward  and  backed  up  by  powerful 
arguments.  It  was  suggested  that  the  minimum  should  be  fixed 
St  a  reasonable  point,  and  that  wages  should  govern  prices,  rather 
than  that  prices  should  govern  wages.  This  new  principle  was 
scouted,  even  by  some  of  the  older  leaders  of  the  miners,  as 
Utopian.  It  was  against  the  law  of  supply  and  demand,  they  said, 
andf  it  could  never  be  realised.  About  the  time  that  the  minimum 
wage  was  first  advocated  at  a  conference,  in  the  year  1886,   a 
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sirike  tgalnsi  %  reduetion  in  wgm  of  15  ptr  eeot.  took  pbea  to 
the  county  of  Northumberland.  The  etnlw  Usted  oeanj  four 
months,  and  ultimetaly  the  men  returned  work  el  e  reduction  of 
194  per  cent,  in  etoem  ooel  collienee.  end  6)  per  eenl.  in  eoA 
ooel  ooUieriee.  Shortly  after  this  dispute  a  etrike  esiinel  a 
reduction  in  wagee  took  place  in  the  ooim^  of  Durham,  end  after  a 
atruggle  laating  eome  months  a  setllament  wee  oome  to  by  whieh 
the  men  accepted  a  reduction  in 


A  KRW  mrJi  A!<rD  a  IfSW  rSDKlATIOII. 

In  1890  a  new  national  oraanisation  was  formed,  called  the 
"  Minere*  Federation  of  Great  Britain. "  This  new  moremeot  was 
inaugurated  by  the  men  who  favoured  the  idea  of  nreeeing  forward 
the  ideal  of  a  reooffnised  minimum  wege,  and  tne  chief  obioots 
aimed  at  were  the  Uring  wage  and  a  legialaliTe  eight  bovrs  day 
for  miners.  Of  course,  it  also  aimed  at  aasbttnc  aoT  disliiot 
connected  with  the  federation  which  might  be  in  difBeoltaee,  end 
of  scouring  by  legislative  enactment  meesuree  for  ^yceler  eafaly 
in  and  about  the  mines.  At  its  first  inauguimtaon  the  new 
federation  consisted  of  what  was  known  as  the  Enf^ish  distrids, 
leaving  out  Durham  and  Northumberland,  the  two  miportcot  and 
well-organised  northern  countiee.  The  miners  of  Scotland  and 
South  Walee  were  poorly  organised  at  this  time,  and  not  in  a 
pocition  to  throw  in  their  lot  with  the  new  movemcDt.  The 
following  districts  composed  the  federation  as  itc  first  eonleraooc : — 
Yorkshire,  Lancashire  and  Cheahire,  Leiccstenhire,  Sooth 
Derbyshire.  North  Walee,  and  Cumberland.  Delegates  st  the  first 
conference  repreecnted  a  membership  of  166.000.  The  newly- 
formed  federation  had  an  early  opportunity  of  telling  its  loyalty 
to  the  principle  of  a  minimum  wage.  In  1S98  miners*  wagee  in 
the  federated  English  countiee  stood  at  a  point  representing  50 
per  cent,  higher  than  the  1888  besis.  The  wans  m  1888  stood 
nt  the  lowest  point  whieh  bed  been  recehed  lor  nearly  half  a 
century,  and  from  1888  to  1894  advances  smounting  to  50  per 
cent,  'on  the  1888  baais  had  been  eeoured.  The  mine 
owneri  in  the  federated  Ensliah  area  intimated  a  reductioo 
in  wagee  on  the  ground  that  trade  wee  bed  and  pricee 
of  co^  had  fallen.  The  Miners'  Federatioo  decided  to 
oppoee  any  reduction,  claiming  that  the  rate  then  existing  should 
be  recognised  ss  the  loweet  living  minimum.  As  the  employers 
insisted  upon  a  reduction,  a  strike  was  declared,  and  the  miners 
m  the  whole  of  the  federated  area  losrally  carried  out  the  mandate. 


The    stoppage    bated    for   eighteeo    weeks,    and    through    the 
intervention  of  Lord  Boaebery  a  settlement  was  oHimsle^y  dteldL 
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the  workmen  returning  to  work  under  agreement,  and  with  a 
Conciliation  Board  established  for  the  future  regulation  of  wages, 
but  without  any  reduction.  The  victory  of  the  federated  forces, 
dearly  bought  as  it  was  when  one  considers  the  su£fering  it  entailed, 

Sve  a  fillip  to  the  minimum  wage  ideal,  and  in  January,  1894, 
D  Soottian  miners  were  admitt^  into  the  Miners'  Federation. 
In  this  year  the  wages  of  the  Scottish  miners  stood  at  50  per  cent. 
above  the  1888  basis,  advances  having  been  secured  during  the 
stoppage  of  the  previous  year  in  the  English  coal  fields.  The 
Scottish  mine  owners  demanded  a  reduction  of  Is.  per  day,  or 
25  per  cent,  on  the  1888  basis.  The  Scottish  miners  put  their  case 
before  a  conference  of  the  Miners'  Federation  of  Great  Britain, 
and,  with  the  consent  of  that  body,  a  general  stoppage  took  place 
in  Scotland  in  June,  1894.  The  strike  lasted  from  fifteen  weeks  in 
some  districts  to  seventeen  weeks  in  others,  but  ultimately  the 
men  were  forced  to  resume  work  at  the  reduction  of  25  per  cent. 
The  English  districts  supported  the  Scottish  members  financially  to 
the  fullest  extent  in  their  power. 

In  1897  the  miners'of  South  Wales  entered  into  a  strike  having 
for  its  object  the  abolition  of  the  existing  sliding  scale,  by  which 
their  wages  had  been  regulated  for  many  years,  and  the  recognition 
of  the  principle  of  the  minimum  wage.  This  stoppage  was 
practically  general  over  the  South  Wales  coal  field,  and,  though 
the  men  made  a  splendid  fight,  which  lasted  for  about  nineteen 
weeks,  they  had  to  resume  work  ultimately  without  having  secured 
their  object.  This  fight,  however,  led  to  the  abolition  of  the  sliding 
scale  and  the  establishment  of  a  powerful  organisation  which 
ultimately  led  to  the  formation  of  a  Conciliation  Board  and  the 
recognition  of  the  principle  of  the  minimum  wage. 

During  the  time  that  these  struggles  were  in  progress  the 
miners  in  the  other  districts  which  were  not  affected  continued  at 
work,  and,  although  the  stoppages  led  to  considerable  dislocation 
of  trade  in  the  districts  affected,  the  nation  as  a  whole  did  not 
feel  the  effect  very  much,  and,  as  the  output  was  largely  increased 
in  the  districts  where  the  men  were  at  work,  the  shortage  caused 
by  the  sectional  stoppage  was  partly  covered.  This  fact  brought 
home  to  the  leaders  of  the  miners  in  the  various  districts  the 
neoeasity  which  existed  for  widening  the  sphere  of  influence  of  the 
national  organisation  in  order  that  general  action  might  be  taken 
over  the  whole  of  the  British  coal  field  should  the  necessity  arise. 
Shortly  after  the  strike  of  1897  the  South  Wales  miners  joined 
the  Miners'  Federation,  and  a  few  years  later  they  were  followed 
by  the  two  northern  counties,  Northumberland  and  Durham,  who 
had  remained  outside  chiefly  because  of  their  opposition  to  the 
eight  hours  day  by  law. 
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.     .^.M,  ofth/' '    Ntoflhel  Much  had 

rtt.iixl  upon  (I  H  U»n  >•  uHfti  had 

dcf-    -       ''.-ft..'  !'.<    !  ' 'rgAniMlioiit  of  Um 

mr  :j' !••.  ...;-.■  i  •.    :  ->elii«km of  Seotbiid, 

Soutii    Waifs,  ■  ?o  the  Minert* 

Fedemtton  of  ( >  .p  of  that  body 

from   166.000  r  lO  m    lUOU.      In  «wjr  Aflriel 

during    thin    pr  neen    an    enorrmnit    inerMM   in 

membenihip.  at  i  ftrderation  beoftine  the  Urgeat  and 

inoct  powerful  *    .  f  its  kind  in  the  world. 

In     IIHIO    a    red  >  per  cent,   in  warn  was  agftin 

threatened  iu  the  Scoi: :.;  ai,  and.  as  this  would  have  brougbt 

the  miners'  wages  under  the  point  which  they  had  deetded  to 

insist  upon  as  a  minimum,  it  was  decided  1^  a  conference  of  the 

Miners'  Federation  of  Great  Britain  to  resist  the  reduction.     A 

^   "  *    f  the  whole  members  was  taken,  and  an  enormous  majority 

1  favour  of  a  general  stoppage  should  the  reduction  of  wages 

Hie  insisted  upon.    .\s  the  result  of  neffoliationa  wlueh 

w*  fd    into    at    the    Board  of  Trade  in  London,  it  was 

il>-    agreed    that    the    threatened    redaction    should    be 

k\vn,  and  a  three  years'  agreement  was  entered  into.     An 

<*nt  subsequently  entered  into  between  the  South  Wales  mine 

•  ^    and   the   representatives  of   the   workmen   secured   the 

recognition  of  the  minimum  wage  in  South  Wales. 

MOBB  BKBNT  BVBXT8. 

It  was  necessanr  to  deal  at  length  with  the  history  of  the 
mining  movement  during  the  paat  few  yesra  in  order  that  mora 
recent  developmenu  may  be  more  easily  understood.  JDuhng  the 
general  miners'  strike  of  last  year  those  who  were  desp^  interMtsd. 
but  were  not  in  close  touch  with  the  inner  workmgs  of  the 
movement,  had  great  difficulty  in  undsntsnding  what  the  reel 
issue  between  the  mine  owners  snd  their  workers  was.  It  was 
pointed  out  that  the  miners  in  all  of  the  dtatricts  hsd  slras^y 
secured  the  recognition  of  the  minimum  wage,  snd  if  this  were 
so  the  present  trouble  waa  quite  unoeosssary.  Even  nswspspsrs 
circulatmg  in  mining  districta,  which  srs  usoslly  well  informsd 
upon  mining  quentions.  confeaaed  themselves  at  a  loss  to 
underatsnd  what  the  real  iasue  betwsso  ths  workmen  snd  the 
emfdoyera  was.  To  the  mine  owners  sod  ths  minsri  there  wss 
never  any  dubiety  as  to  the  cause  of  the  dispute,  sod  the  iropoftsnoe 
of  the  principle  involved  was  exemplifisd  by  the  leoaaty  with 
which  both  sides  hekl  to  their  poinU  and  refused  to  give  wsy. 
The  minimum  wage  dealt  with  in  this  sitids  op  to  the * 
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time  has  been  the  minimum  percentage  higher  than  the  rates 
ruling  in  1866,  and  applying  to  wages  generally.  The  recognition 
of  the  minimum  wage  by  agreement  was  an  understanding  that 
no  general  reduction  in  wages  could  take  place  below  a  certain 
point,  understood  in  some  (ustricts  as  37}  per  cent,  higher  than 
the  wages  in  1888,  which  were  taken  as  a  basis.  In  other  districts 
the  general  minimum  recognised  was  50  per  cent,  higher  than  the 
rates  of  1888.  While  this  recognised  minunum  wage  rate  protected 
the  workman  against  a  general  reduction  in  wages  below  a  certain 
point,  it  did  not  protect  the  individual  workman  under  all 
circumstances.  Miners  working  at  the  coal  face  engaged  at  coal 
getting  are,  generally  speaking,  paid  by  fixed  ton  rates,  and  the 
amount  of  wages  earned  depends  upon  the  amount  of  material 
produced.  Many  difficulties  may  come  in  his  way,  such  as  thin 
coal,  hard  coal,  water,  faults,  <&c.,  which  make  it  impossible  for  a 
miner  to  produce  the  amount  of  coal  which  would  be  his  output 
under  normal  conditions.  He  might  thus  find  that,  while  his  ton 
rate  remains  the  same,  and  an  equal  amount  of  eSort  is  expended 
by  him,  his  wages  might  be  less  by  Is.,  28.,  or  3s.  per  day.  In 
many  price  lists  most  of  the  difficulties  which  may  be  met  with 
are  provided  for,  and  where  this  is  not  done  an  agreement  is  often 
arrived  at  between  the  workmen  and  the  management.  In 
thousands  of  cases,  however,  it  was  found  that  workmen  who 
suffered  in  their  earnings  through  abnormal  conditions  in  the  mine 
were  harshly  treated,  and  often  denied  any  redress  at  the  end  of 
the  pay.  The  amount  of  wages  in  many  cases  under  the  above 
circumstances  depended  upon  the  caprice  of  some  under  official, 
who,  whatever  his  own  feelings  might  be  in  the  matter,  was 
responsible  for  keeping  the  expenses  down  to  the  lowest  possible 
amount.  Another  complaint  of  a  long-standing  nature,  which  is 
fairly  common  in  many  mining  districts,  is  that  of  over-crowding 
of  certain  sections  of  the  mine.  As  a  miner  is  paid  by  results,  it  is 
fairly  obvious  that,  although  his  working  place  may  be  normal, 
unless  the  material  product  by  him  is  taken  away  regularly,  and 
to  the  full  extent  of  his  ability  to  produce,  he  falls  short  of  his 
wages.  Thus,  if  forty  miners  who  are  paid  by  results  are  working 
io  a  section  where  the  haulage  arrangements  are  suitable  to 
remove  the  material  produced  by  thirty-five  men  only,  then  there  is 
a  loss  of  earnings  over  the  forty  miners  equal  to  the  wages  of  five 
men.  Again,  it  was  found  to  be  no  uncommon  thing  for  bodies  of 
miners  to  go  into  the  pit,  expecting  to  accomplish  a  day's  work, 
and  then  to  find  that  it  would  be  some  time  before  work  could 
be  commenced,  as  something  had  gone  wrong.  In  some  cases 
they  might  be  reauired  to  wait  for  two  or  three  hours  before  starting 
to  work,  and,  of  course,  at  the  end  of  the  shift  they  found  that 
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Ihetr  Mmiogt  wero  oootidartblir  ourteikd.  la  numy  ioiitt 
wher»  men  oould  nol  gel  lUrted  to  nork  al  the  uniJ  ton*,  Ihiy 
have  oUumed  the  right  to  return  home  tgiio.  bui  tkmy  bav«  ben 
told  that  they  mutt  remain  underground  or  leaTe  the 
altogether.  Another  lerioua  ^rieraooe  which  halpei 
flame  of  discontent  which  ultmiataly  led  to  the  final 
the  low  rates  of  wagea  paid  to  boys  and  other  gradea  of  oDdargrouod 
workera.  While  general  advances  of  wagee  have  baao  aeeofad 
over  the  whole  British  coal  field  since  the  1688  period,  il 
found,  when  careful  inquiry  waa  made,  thai  in  many  dii 

adult  underground  workers  in  some  gradea  of  empkgrmaDl 

working  for  less  than  4a.  per  day.  and  thai  many  thotiaanda  of 
boys  of  from  thirteen  years  to  fourteen  yeara  of  age  wef«  raoehrii^ 
less  than  fls.  per  dav.  The  jpfowing  dieoootent  with  Ihia  iftate 
of  matters  had  found  expreaaion  at  conference  after  cooferaice, 
and  it  was  fully  understood  that  it  waa  only  a  matter  of  time  until 
action  of  a  drastic  nature  would  be  taken  to  aeoore  redresa  unleaa 
the  employers,  either  nationally  or  throush  the  local  ConoiliatioD 
Boarda,  came  to  an  agreement  whereby  the  question  of  abnormal 
plaoee,  at  leaat,  would  be  settled  on  a  saliafactory  baaia. 

Although  these  grievanoee  applied  to  all  of  the  diatrida  lo 
some  extent,  the  queation  of  non-payment  for  abnormal  plaoaa 
caused  more  discontent  in  South  Wales  than  in  any  other  of  the 
British  coal  fields.  The  position  in  South  Walea  in  conoectioo 
with  abnormal  places  was  aggravated  to  some  extent  1^  a 
liUher  peculiar  method  by  whicn  the  men  at  many  coUieriea  wtn 
paid  for  the  material  produced.  It  has  been  pointed  out  in  this 
article  that  iiiiners,  ctMurally  speaking,  are  paid  a  certain  rate  per 
ton  for  the  coal  produced.  The  usual  system  is  to  pay  on  groea 
weight,  but  many  coal  masters  in  South  Walee  and  a  few  in 
Fifeshire  pay  only  on  the  larse  coal  sent  to  the  surface,  the  amaD 
coal  or  droea  being  produced  without  any  payment,  or  in  eome 
eases  a  few  coppers  per  ton.  The  small  coal  is  taken  from  the 
larse  coal  on  the  surface  by  a  system  known  as  '*  Billy  Furplay." 
and  it  often  happens  that  under  certain  circumstaocea  a  workmao 
may  find  that  at  the  end  of  the  day  he  has  produced  mora  email 
coHl  than  large,  and.  though  he  may  liave  left  a  large  portion  of 
ill  cod  in  the  mine,  his  eaminga  may  be  rsduoed  by 
^i  or  even  by  one-half.  It  thua  tuma  out  that,  if  the  coal 
111  u  aimer 'a  working  place  becomes  hard  and  difiicult  to  produce, 
his  earnings  are  limited  on  account  of  limited  output.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  miner  who  ia  working  under  the  "  Billy  Fairplay  ** 

"ting  pboa 


method  of  weighing  finds  that  when  the  coel  in  hie  working 
turas  very  soft,  and  he  is  able  to  produce  a  greater  quantity  of  it, 
his  wagea  are  limited  becauae  he  producea  a  graaler  propcrlioo  of 
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small  coal  (or  which  little  or  nothing  is  paid.  This  system  of 
payment  had  certainly  something  to  do  with  aggravating  the 
matter  in  the  South  Wales  coal  field,  and  the  Welsh  delegates  at 
every  conference  naturally  clamoured  for  something  being  done 
of  a  national  character  to  secure  payment  for  abnormal  places. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  at  this  period  of  the  proceedings  the 
agitation  was  strictly  confined  to  the  question  of  fair  payment  to 
miners  when  their  working  places  changed  from  normal  to 
abnormal,  and  when  their  earnings  were  curtailed  through  no  fault 
of  their  own,  and  often,  indeed,  when  they  were  working  a  great 
deal  harder  than  they  required  to  do  under  ordinary  conditions. 
It  will  hardly  be  denied  that  this  claim  was  a  reasonable  one,  and 
most  people  would  think  that  it  would  only  require  to  be  put 
forwaitl  and  it  would  at  once  be  conceded,  but  this  is  not  so. 

As  the  result  of  a  resolution  passed  at  a  national  conference, 
the  miners'  representatives  approached  the  coal  masters  locally 
with  a  view  to  getting  a  settlement  of  the  abnormal  place  question. 
At  a  further  national  conference  it  was  reported  that  all  local 
efforts  had  failed,  and  it  was  then  agreed  to  ask  the  coal  masters  to 
convene  a  joint  conference  representative  of  the  whole  coal  mining 
trade  of  Great  Britain  in  the  hope  that  a  national  settlement  of  the 
abnormal  place  question  might  be  arrived  at. 

In  order  to  make  it  clear  what  the  claims  of  the  miners  were 
at  this  time,  it  will  be  well  to  give  the  resolution  of  the  special 
conference  of  the  men's  delegates  which  led  to  the  calling  of  a 
joint  conference  of  employers  and  workmen.  This  resolution  was 
passed  after  the  failure  of  the  local  negotiations  to  secure  a 
settlement :  — 

That,  having  heard  the  reports  from  the  districts  on  the  abnormal  places 
question,  this  conference  inHtructs  the  officials  of  this  federation  to  arrange 
wilb  the  coal  owners  of  the  United  Kingdom  for  a  joint  meeting  to  consider  the 
Queition  of  peying  the  district  minimum  rate  for  work  in  abnormal  places. 
Feiliog  to  get  setisfaction  on  this  question,  that  a  conference  be  called  without 
delay,  to  decide  on  a  ballot  of  all  the  members  of  the  federation  to  ascertain 
if  they  arc  in  favour  of  ceasing  work  until  the  district  minimum  wage  is 
obtained. 

This  joint  conference  was  held  in  the  Westminster  Palace 
Hotel,  London,  on  September  29th,  1911,  and  the  case  on  behalf 
of  the  men  was  put  by  the  then  President  of  the  Miners'  Federation, 
the  late  Mr.  ^.  Edwards,  M.P.  Mr.  Edwards  stated  the  claims 
of  the  men  m  a  most  forcible  manner,  but  without  passion  or 
bitterness.  The  representatives  of  the  employers,  after  full 
consideration,  submitted  the  following  proposals:  — 

(1)  The  owners  recognise  the  right  of  workmen  who  are  engaged  in 
placet   which   are   abnormal   to  receive   wages  commensurate   with   the   work 
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qoMlloo  eoIUeiiTttly  m  applied  to  Um  vbob 
OMlhod  of  doalinf  wilh   It  oaa  only  bo 
difforonl  dklrielN. 

(•)  Thb  ooUoeyvo  miHiM  of 
oool  owBoraof  Ibo  Torioot  dinriolo  of  tbo 
ol  ibo  moo  la  Iboir  rwpoolivo  dittfielt  wboo 

II  mini  bo  uadorolooa  Ihot,  In  oooiaf  to  tbo 
mutt  not  bft  oMumod  to  bove  dooo  ooytblag  lo 


Thete  proposals  were  considered  by  the  men's  side,  but  oould 
not  be  sooepted,  but  the  following  counter  proposal  wss  submitted 
to  the  oosl  owners : — 

Tbol  tbia  joint  oooImoboo  of  oool  owoon*  ood  aiioMo' 
looofBiM  ibo  rigbt  of  a  minor  workioc  ol  Ibo  oool  Um  ol  ll 
rolM  lo  recoil  full  wog«o  If  om|»loyad  in  oo  oboormol  pbot,  Ibo  vol 
ik»  ov#f«^«  raU  0/  w§€9  fnvioudjf  MfiMi  by  iks  wtrfcwuo  mmdw 
comdiUont,  wblob  tboll  ooi  bo  Um  Ibon  tbo  rooofaiMd 
•torogo  rolo  poid  la  aocb  dktriei. 

Furtbor,  moehiaory  tboU  bo  tot  op  la  Ibo  variooo  di 
of  dooidlBf  Ibo  qoMlioo  ••  to  wbolbor  Ibo  pboa  la 
Poadiac  Ibo  MMlomoal  of  ibe  disputo  m  to  wbolbor 


oboormol,  Ibo  aioa  to  bo  poid  Ibo  diatriel  rato. 

The  employers  oould  not  accept  this  propotsl,  and  the 
broke  up  without  coming  to  any  decision. 

The  delegates  who  had  met  the  owners  in  the  joint  national 
conference  held  a  meeting  immediately  after  the  failure  of  the 
negotiations,  and  as  a  proof  thai  they  were  ansiious  to  aeeiire  a 
settlement  without  reeorting  to  drastic  maasures  psMsd  the 
following  resolution : — 

Tbat,  in  viow  of  tbo  omployori  boving  odmillod  Ibo  rigbl  of  bmi 
in  abnormal  plaoaa  to  bo  paid  fiair  wagaa,  and  of  Iboir  boviaf  raooa 
tbat  Ibo  owoora  in  aoeb  diatrict  abould  color  into  an  arroafaoBoal  lo  oofiy 
out,  wo  borobv  raoommond  Ibol  Ibo  owaora  ia  aoob  dialrial 
mol  00  Ibo  aubjoel,  and  a  naUoaol  ooalatoaoo  bo  bald  ol  Ibo 
date  to  oonaidor  tbo  roault  of  foriber  negotiatiooa. 

There  is  no  possible  doubt  that,  had  the  mine  owners  at  this 
joint  national  meeting  met  the  men  in  a  mora  rseaoosbU  tpiril, 
a  settlement  would  have  been  effected,  and  the  ultuntto  tlrugi^ 
avoided.  It  was  ahneady  felt  by  the  men *s  rsDrsttntathrat.  bowvw, 
that  there  was  a  strong  section  in  the  ranks  of  the  owners  who 
were  adverse  to  a  settlement  of  the  man's  claims  on  anything  like 
reasonable  grounds,  and  that  the  strongest  oppotitk»  oame  from 
the  coal  owners  of  South  Wales  and  SooUand.  The  clause  in  the 
employers'  proposal,  *'  commensurate  with  the  work  performed," 
hacf  often  been  heard  before,  and  if  their  proposal  had  been  acoeplsd 
as  it  stood  niatlere  were  left  exactly  where  they  wore.   Thedtflkial^ 
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which  the  men  had  to  face  in  deahng  with  a  claim  for  payment 
for  abnormal  places  was  that  in  most  cases  the  management 
claimed  the  sole  right  of  judgment  as  to  whether  or  not  a  working 
place  was  normal  or  abnormal.  At  the  majority  of  collieries  there 
was  DO  joint  machinery  set  up  to  deal  with  claims  of  this  nature, 
and  the  workmen  were  getting  tired  of  being  told,  when  claims 
were  put  in,  that  it  was  the  men  who  were  deficient,  and  not 
the  places.  That,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  a  large  body  of  the  miners 
were  malingerers,  who  wished  to  claim  money  in  the  shape  of 
wages  for  which  tliey  were  not  entitled. 

At  this  time  Mr.  Edwards  told  the  coal  owners  that  tiiey  had 
shut  the  door  on  any  hope  of  a  settlement,  and  in  the  struggle 
which  was  now  inevitable  the  claims  of  the  men  would  not  be  so 
modest  as  those  which  the  employers  had  disposed  of  in  such  a 
light-hearted  manner.  There  was  now  very  little  expectation  on 
the  part  of  the  workmen  that  local  negotiations  with  the  employers 
would  serve  any  good  purpose.  Nevertheless,  local  meetings  were 
arranged  in  accordance  with  the  advice  given  by  the  delegates  who 
had  attended  the  joint  conference,  but  the  outcome  was  again 
failure. 

THE  80UTHP0RT  CONFERENCE. 

This  brings  us  up  to  the  annual  conference  of  the  Miners' 
Federation  of  Great  Britain,  which  opened  in  South  port  on 
October  3rd,  1911.  On  the  agenda  for  this  meeting  were  several 
resolutions  dealing  with  the  general  wages  question,  payment  for 
abnormal  places,  &c.,  and  it  was  generally  agreed  that  the 
federation  had  reached  a  crisis  in  its  history,  and  that  before  the 
proceedings  closed  a  general  resolution  would  be  carried  dealing 
with  the  question  of  a  guaranteed  individual  minimum  wage  for 
every  person  employed  underground.  The  long  delay  in  dealing 
with  the  question  of  payment  for  abnormal  places  had  caused 
disappointment  and  bitterness.  Feeling  ran  high,  and  several 
important  resolutions  on  the  agenda  did  not  receive  the  attention 
due  to  them ;  the  minds  of  the  delegates  were  centred  upon  the 
action  to  be  taken  to  secure  a  guarantee  that  men  and  boys 
connected  with  the  federation  would  be  assured  of  reasonable  wages 
for  work  performed  underground. 

The  following  resolutions  in  connection  with  the  wages  question 
appeared  on  the  agenda :  — 

From  Durham :  — 

Thai  we  ••ek  through  the  Miners'  Federation  that  the  minimum  wage 
of  ihia  oouoty  shall  not  b«  below  6s.  per  daj,  the  percentage  to  come  on  or 
off  ai  the  same  ratio  as  at  present. 


w 


Prom  Yorkthiro: — 

Th.t  th«  annual  Mofartoet  oC  iIm  Minefv*  P«4traltoa  of  Of««l 

Um  tiiM  Hm  eoma  «b«i  a  •Mdal  aibfi  sImM  b»  i 

use  the  praaanl  miniaum  lo  al  UmI  at.  par  dty  for 

•^  CooimitI—  lo  ^ovtoo  Um  bool  mram  ol 

•  fidoralkw  aiw*  to  Ibot 

From  > 


Thai  Uw  ...a  toka  immoaialo  tlopa  k>  aoMiro  m  bi4hrUMl  4Mrtol 

mlnfanum  wofa  for  oU  otfoD  and  boya  worldaf  te  mlnn  is  IIm  otm  ol  Um 
fadarottoo,  wilhoot  any  raforoooo  lo  workinf  plaoaa  baiof 

From  Lancashire  and  Cheshire:- 


!  'it   iha   emDloyart   in   the   iedAralad   aroa   b«  coUad   upoo  to  dot   a 

in   waM  of  ?•.   a  doj   (or  all  coal   gattara,  and  lo  provido  UcMt. 

espiouraat  and  toola  fraa  of  ooat.    In  Iha  avani  of  Iha  •«ploytr»  itfiwiin  le 


•Croo  lo  Ihk  bj  Iha  Ut  NoTombar.  1011.  than  Iha  tUl  nilo 
oparalioo  lo  domnnd  the  Mine. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  none  of  those  resolutions  daslt  with  the 

rsstiou  of  abnormal  places,  but  in  one  of  them  (he  *'  IndiriduAl 
thct  minimum  wage  for  all  men  and  boys  working  in  mines  " 
is  mentioned  for  the  first  time. 

In  addition  to  those  resohitions,  the  Scottish  Miners'  Fedentaoa 
hsd  a  motion  down,   that  at  the  end  of  the  existing  wim 


agreement  in  Scotland,  July,  1912,  the  federation 
Srotiish  miners  in  raising  their  minimum  wage  from  6s.  to  78. 
per  day.  .\fter  some  discussion  it  was  ap^"-?  »^^  appoint  a 
committee  to  draft  a  com|)Osite  resolution  to  i  «•  principle 

aimed  at  in  all  of  the  resolutions  on  the  sgeuu»  uvaung  with  ue 
wages  qucHtion,  and,  as  the  result,  the  following  resolution  (whiefa 
ultimately  was  known  ss  the  Southport  resolution)  was  placed 
l>efore  the  conference:  — 

That  the  federation  take  tmmediala  flopa  lo 
minimum  wage  for  all  men  and  bova  worniif  la 
federation  without  anv  refareabo  lo  Um  workinf  pUooo  beinf 

In  the  erent  of  the  omployara  refoaing  lo  ofraa  lo  Ihia,  Ihoa  Iha 
Sltl  rulo  of  the  fodaratioe  ba  pul  into  opomlAoo  lo  dMBaad  Iho  «mm.  Tksl 
a  ooaiaraDoo  ba  eallad  on  Novambor  Ulh  lor  Iha  pwpooa  of  fahteg  soMmi  ndw 
Rule  21. 

Rule  21  referred  to  in  this  resolution  provides  for  a  bsUoi  bsinc 
taken  over  the  whole  federation  ares  on  the  question  of  a  gsoerJ 
strike. 

At  a  conference  held  in  London  on  the  14th  sod  Idlh  November, 
1911,  reports  were  taken  from  the  various  districts,  after  which 
the  following  resolution  was  sgreed  to: — 


Thai  Ihia  eonlofoooe,  havinf  heard  roporta  §nm  diatne 
>  quaotfoo.  b  glad  lo  loam  ihal  Ihooo  dlMrioli  aM  ooiia 
Enclkh  Coodlialioo  Board  hat*  obtaisid  Ansi  Iks 


wage 

Iha  Englkh 
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Mnplojtrt'  %ide  of  the  board  the  principle  of  the  minimum  wage  for  all  men 
ftoa  boja  xkorking  uuderground.  We,  therefore,  are  of  opinion  that  this 
oonlwwiea  should  ttand  adjourned  to  a  further  date,  ao  that  further  effort* 
nuij  be  made  to  bring  about  a  satisfactory  settlement. 

At  this  period  the  men's  leaders  began  to  feel  that  some  sections 
of  the  mine  owners  were  not  desirous  of  having  the  dispute  settled 
in  a  peaceful  manner,  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  English 
coal  masters,  covering  nearly  the  whole  of  the  important  midland 
counties,  seemed  willing  to  accept  the  principle  which  the  men 
sought  to  establish,  the  feeling  grew  stronger  that  an  effort  should 
be  made  to  have  any  further  negotiations  carried  on  nationally, 
in  order  that  a  general  settlement  might  be  arrived  at.  As  the 
outcome  of  this  feeling,  the  following  resolution  was  carried :  — 

Thai  thta  conference,  having  heard  the  reports  from  all  districts  in 
referenoe  to  a  demand  for  a  district  minimum  wage,  is  of  opinion  that  the 
beat  courae  to  pursue  at  the  present  juncture  with  a  view  to  attaining  that 
object  with  the  least  delay  is  to  negotiate  nationally;  and  we,  therefore, 
instruct  the  Executive  Ck>mmittee  of  the  Federation  to  formulate  a  claim  for 
aaeh  district.  And,  in  order  to  give  effect  to  this  resolution,  the  Executive 
Committee,  with  additional  representatives,  meet  the  coal  owners  of  Great 
Britain  at  the  earliest  date,  and  report  immediately  thereafter  to  a  national 
oonference,  but  that  this  resolution  shall  not  prevent  or  interfere  with  the 
negotiations  now  being  carried  on  in  the  various  districts  of  the  federation,  and 
that  this  conference  stands  adjourned  to  December  20th  to  receive  final  reports. 

A  further  national  conference  was  held  in  London  on  December 
20th,  at  which  reports  were  given  in  from  various  districts.  The 
reports  went  to  show  that  little,  if  any,  progress  had  been 
made  in  the  negotiations  which  had  taken  place  since  the  previous 
conference.  There  was  still  hope  that  in  what  was  known  as  the 
English  area  terms  might  be  arranged,  but,  as  the  miners  were 
now  determined  to  have  a  national  settlement  or  none,  it  was 
decided  that  a  ballot  vote  of  the  members  be  taken  on  the  question 
of  a  national  strike. 

It  was  agreed  that  the  ballot  should  be  taken  on  the  10th,  11th, 
and  12th  January,  1912,  and  that  no  half  members  be  allowed  to 
vote.  It  was  further  resolved  that,  in  the  event  of  the  ballot 
resulting  in  favour  of  a  national  strike,  notices  should  be  given  in 
in  every  district  so  that  all  might  terminate  by  the  end  of  February, 
1912. 

The  General  Secretary,  Mr.  Ashfon,  was  to  be  supplied  from 
ever>'  district  with  the  claims  to  be  put  forward  by  the  men,  so 
that  they  might  be  tabulated.  The  form  of  ballot  paper  adopted 
is  rather  interesting,  as  it  proves  that  the  miners,  in  pressing  their 
claims  for  a  recognised  wage  for  all  men  and  boys  employed 
underground,  were  willing  to  agree  that  joint  machinery  should  be 
set  up  in  every  district  to  ensure  that  the  employers  should  be 
protected  against  injustice. 
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The  following  b  *  copy  of  the  b«Uot  p*ptr: — 


Are  jou   In   ftvour  of  fIvlDf   boAIm  to  «tteUiili  tk»  priaiipb  «f  •• 
iiMlWMuAl  minimum  »•§•  for  tTwy  mftn  Mi4  boj  »orUaf  fwimffnmmi  la  ^mi 
'    dl  BriliUDt 

'Of  ptfoliiUoAt  tpedal  maahlniry  b«  Ml  «y  la 
•  -«'*«ptkMi«l  OMM.  nieh  m  oU  mm  Utflns 


ice  held  in  Bimiinflham  on  January  19th.  1919,  il 

t  Uie  hallot  vote  aKowed  an  enormous  majority  in 

nil  stoppage,  and  in  none  of  the  diflriels  wae  a 

\  strike.    The  following  raaolutiona 


in  (avoor  oC  ttn<niBf  ncHlom  b 

eoolMOM  held  oa  Ptetoibw  SUI,  Ifll. 

iiat   noiicoa  be  ««odfll«d  la  tvtij  iltliiil  to  at  le 

F««hrti«rT. 

also:  — 

in«t    an    iatiinaiion    do    maac    to    the    empiorvn    icuii    io«    «ar«m«a'e 


reprMentiiiivw  are  prepared  to  meel  llMm  lo  ooatiaiM  aagoliatloat  la 
distriote  end  netkmeliy  wilh  e  view  to  irriTiof  el  e  eetiefeolofy  eeMleaesl. 

At  ihia  time  the  olaime  of  the  various  distriota  were  tahulated* 
and,  after  some  modifications  by  the  men's  executive,  wan 
presented  to  a  conference  held  in  London  on  February  9nd. 

The  following  are  the  claims  formulated  for  an  individual 
inininmin  wage  in  each  district  for  piece  workers  getting  coal : — 
H.  a.  e.  d. 


Torkahire 

Laneaehire   7 

Brielol  .  4  11 
ComberlAud   ^.  f    • 

Midland  Federation  ...  6e.  to  7 

Derbyehira  7e.  l^d.  to  7 

Nolte 7 

North  Walee  • 

fitifMlar  7 

BeoUaod  ^..  •    0 

Soulh  Waloe  ...  7e.  l«d.  to  7    § 

NocUuoBbtrlaad  6e.  lo  7    S 

Durham   e    li 

Foreal  of  Dean •    • 

Sootb  Derbyahire  6 

Somenel  4 

CWrelaBd   •  10 

In  addition  to  ihia  the  following  claima  were  put  forward : 


Indiridual  minimom  vafea  for  all  pieaa  vorlMta  other  than 
be  arranged  by  dielriola  IheaMolTee  ee  near  aa  poiittle  to  the 

That  no  uadrffroand  aduH  worfcar  ahall  reeeiva  a  rale  of  vafaa  I 
Ae.  per  ehift;  thie  ool  lo  epply  to  Somereel.  Brielol,  er  Foreal  of  Deaa 


Seeing  Ihal  the  rat«e 'paid  to  the  undetgiouad  trorfcwe  «Im>  are  paid  hv 
the  day  are  eo  oomplez  and  difloult  to  deal  wilh  geoaraQy,  we  leave  IMi 
matter  to  dietrioto.  with  inelrueliooe  that  Ih^  eadea^ow  lo  aitai^  mtelBMHi 
ratee  lor  eaeh  elaet  or  grade  of  Iheee  worinn  loealW  lo  aaok  dtalriel. 

Arraoiomeoto  lor  boya'  wagea  lo  bo  leHior  dhtrieH.  b«l  lo  be  aol  lo» 
than  Se.  par  day. 

\Mien  we  consider  the  dangerous,  laborious,  and  uDoomfortable 
nature  of  underground  labour,  it  ia  surprittng  bow  modest  the 
demands  of  the  men  were,  espeotally  in  view  of  the  power  wielded 
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Vy  their  great  organisation,  whioh  could  paralyse,  by  a  general 
stoppage,  most  of  the  great  and  important  industries  of  the 
kinraom. 

The  industrial  war  clouds  were  lowering.  Every  moment 
brought  the  country  into  closer  range  with  what  threatened  to  be 

S eater  than  any  labour  struggle  the  world  had  ever  seen.  Yet 
e  coal  masters  showed  no  sign  of  agreeing  to  the  principle  that 
there  should  be  some  guarantee  given  to  the  underground  workers 
that  for  every  day  spent  underground  there  would  be  a  decent  rate 
of  wages  given. 

Although  there  was  a  very  strong  war  party  in  the  ranks  of 
the  miners,  the  majority  of  the  leaders  were  anxious  for  peace  if  it 
could  be  secured  upon  honourable  terms,  and  another  special 
conference  was  held  in  London  on  February  28th.  At  this  meeting 
the  following  resolutions  were  carried:  — 

Th*i  we  reaffirm  the  resolution  passed  on  the  7th  Inst,  by  the  Executive 
Commitlae  and  the  seventeen  additional  representatives  from  districts,  and 
we  repeat  that  there  can  be  no  settlement  of  the  present  dispute  unless  the 
principle  of  an  individual  minimum  wage  for  all  men  and  boys  employed 
underground  is  agreed  to  by  the  colliery  owners.  We  are  still  willing  to  meet 
Iha  colliery  owners  at  any  time  they  desire  to  discuss  the  minimum  wage 
rates  of  each  district,  as  agreed  upon  at  a  special  conference  of  this  federation. 

Another  resolution  of  some  significance  was  passed  at  this 
conference :  — 

That  such  men  be  allowed  to  work  on  the  expiration  of  the  notices  as 
are  reqiured  for  the  general  safety  of  the  mines,  to  attend  to  the  ventilation, 
keep  the  water  out  of  the  mines,  and  attend  to  the  feeding  of  the  ponies,  but 
in  no  easa  must  these  men  be  allowed  to  produce  coal,  and  they  must  be  on  a 
day-to-day  notice. 

These  resolutions  show  two  things — that  the  men  were  still 
willing  even  at  the  last  hour  to  negotiate,  and  also  that  they  had 
no  desire  to  ruin  the  mines. 

These  conferences  and  resolutions  are  dealt  with  at  some  length 
with  a  view  to  showing  that  the  representatives  of  the  miners 
during  those  trying  times  were  willing  to  negotiate  on  details  if 
the  mine  owners  accepted  the  principle  for  which  the  men 
contended.  Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  thing  in  connection  with 
tbi<  dispute  was  the  patience  shown  by  the  men 's  representatives 
during  the  long  months  of  conferences  and  negotiations,  local  and 


For  over  seven  months  the  claims  of  the  miners  for  fair 
consideration  at  the  hands  of  the  coal  masters  had  been  dealt  with 
on  mining  platforms  m  every  mining  centre.  They  had  urged 
their  claims  with  a  moderation  which  was  remarkable,  but  with  a 
persistency  which  should  have  left  no  doubt  in  the  minds  of  all 
concerned  that   a  general   stoppage  was   inevitable  unless   their 
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olaimt  ware  eonoeded.  Yet  up  to  the  iMt  Om  ^hmtiI  poblie 
•eeroed  to  be  imbued  with  the  idee  that  no  stfike  would  lehe  pleee ; 
Uiat  BOine  oonoeaeion  would  be  mede  that  would  eoeure  peeoe,  or 
that  at  the  last  moment  the  minere  would  think  better  of  it  end 
agree  to  continue  at  work.  The  petaenoe  with  which  the  rotoeri 
carried  on  the  nesotiatioos  during  the  (ew  rooothe  preeediog  the 
general  stoppage  provee  that,  howeter  adTaneed  thej  mn  be 
otherwiee,  they  are  alow  and  ooosenrstiYe  in  their  methods.  Theie 
is  prbbably  no  trade  union  with  anything  like  the  same  smoimi  oif 
power  in  their  hands  which  would  have  carried  on  (or  such  a  loog 
period  negotiations  of  this  character. 

When  the  delegatee  left  the  confereooe  oo  the  98(h  Febmavy 
they  were  well  aware  that  when  they  were  again  ioTiled  to  a 
conference  the  whole  of  the  coal  miners  of  the  country  would  be 
idle.  There  were  doubte  in  the  minds  of  some  people  as  to  whether 
or  not  the  miners  would  be  loyal  to  the  ballot  vote  and  the 
reM>lution  of  their  conference,  but  there  were  no  double  oo  theft 
score  in  the  miuds  of  the  reproeentstivee  of  the  miners.  Th^ 
were  in  doee  touch  with  the  men,  end  they  knew  that  for  a  long 
time  past  the  rank  and  file  of  their  Ysat  organ isatioo  were  looldiig 
forwsrd  to  an  opportunity  for  testing  the  strength  of  their 
association.  And  now  tlm  time  had  come,  and,  with  amaiing 
unanimity,  the  tools  of  toil  were  laid  down,  and  the  overworfcad 
and  oft-neglected  and  deepised  grubber  in  the  boweb  of  the  earth 
went  in  for  a  long  holiday. 

In  some  parts  of  the  coal  fields  the  noticee  were  up  before 
the  28th  February,  but  the  men  did  not  wait  until  all  of  the 
contracts  finished;  as  notices  run  out  work  stopped,  and  oo  the 
Ifit  of  March  the  coal  miners'  stoppsge  wss  uniYerssl. 

Within  s  few  days  of  the  general  strike  a  further  joint 
conference  was  held  in  London,  but,  like  its  prsdeceeeors.  it 
proved  abortive,  and  it  could  be  ol«urly  seen  that  the 
of  the  Scottish  and  Welsh  mine  owners— who  seeote 
of  breach  of  contract — were  not  in  a  mood  to  come  to  tenne.  Iliit 
seemingly  final  failure  to  efftK^t  a  settlement  evidently  foroed  the 
Guvemment  to  the  conclusion  that  there  was  no  hope  of  any 
mutual  arran^ment  between  the  mine  owners  and  the  miners,  and 
that  if  anythmg  could  be  done  by  outside  influepce  it  wee  lime 
that  action  should  be  taken.  The  prohehility  is  that  the  Cebioei 
had  been  paying  close  attention  to  the  course  of  eveots  for  eooie 
time,  but  that  they  felt  that  any  interfersoee  by  OoveronMiit 
officials,  however  high  they  stood  in  the  oouncib  of  the  Sisle. 
might,  if  prsmstursly  offered, 
however,  on  the  very  eve 
lYime  Minister  reqaested  the  represent 


ley  siooa  m  toe  eouncus  oi  warn  oomo. 
sred,  do  more  harm  than  good.  Now, 
of  a  general  stoppegs  of  IM  minee.  the 
the  lepresenletives  of  both  sidss  lo  meel 
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with  certain  members  of  the  Cabinet,  at  different  times,  in  order 
that  the  Government  might  be  placed  in  possession  of  the  true 
pcieiiion  of  matters,  and  to  what  extent  the  parties  were  divided. 
Those  orehminary  meetings  took  place  at  the  Foreign  Office,  the 
Prime  Minister,  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  Sir  Edward  Grey,  and  Mr. 
Sidney  Buxton  representing  the  Government. 

On  hearing  the  men's  side  of  the  question  Mr.  Asquith 
expressed  himself  as  being  favourably  impressed,  and  ultimately 
stated  that  the  claim  of  the  miners  for  the  recognition  of  the 
principle  of  the  minimum  seemed  fair  and  reasonable.  The 
Government,  he  said,  were  convinced  that  there  were  cases  in 
which  underground  workers  were  not  paid  reasonable  and  fair 
wages,  and,  further,  that  this  should  not  be  so.  The  result  of  the 
Government's  action  was  that  the  representatives  of  both  sides 
were  ultimately  brought  together  in  joint  conference  under  the 
chairmanship  of  the  Prime  Minister,  but,  while  the  meetings  were 
of  a  fairly  friendly  nature  when  the  circumstances  under  which 
the}  were  held  are  taken  into  consideration,  it  was  found 
iinfossible  to  secure  agreement.  The  whole  of  the  English 
mine  owners,  Durham  and  Northumberland,  as  well  as  the  great 
midland  counties,  expressed  themselves  as  willing  to  accept  the 
principle  of  the  individual  minimum  wage,  if  safeguards  for  their 
protection  could  be  devised,  but  the  Scottish  and  Welsh  coal 
owners  refused  to  give  way.  The  men's  representatives  were 
willing  to  give  any  reasonable  safeguards  which  might  be  devised 
to  protect  the  mine  owners  against  malingering  or  other  injustice, 
but  insisted  that  not  merely  the  principle  should  be  recognised,  but 
the  schedules  put  forward  for  coal  getters,  and  also  the  5s.  per 
day  for  adults,  and  the  2s.  per  day  as  the  lowest  wage  for  boys. 

Strenuous  efforts  were  made  by  the  Prime  Minister  and  his 
colleagues  to  bring  the  parties  nearer  to  each  other,  but  all  to  no 
purpose,  and  he  had  ultimately  to  confess  to  the  House  of 
Commons  and  to  the  nation  that  he  had  failed  to  secure  a 
settlement  of  the  dispute,  and  that  the  Government  had  decided 
to  introduce  a  Mines  Minimum  Wage  Bill  into  Parliament,  and  he 
asked  for  the  whole-hearted  support  of  all  sections  of  the  House  to 
pass  it  into  law. 

When  the  Bill  was  brought  in,  the  mine  owners  accepted  the 
inevitable,  and  decided  to  use  their  influence  to  secure  that  the 
Bill,  when  it  became  law,  would  do  them  the  least  possible  injury; 
and  the  miners,  though  they  did  not  want  legislative  interference, 
decided  to  do  their  best  to  make  the  Bill  as  useful  an  "  Act  "  as 
it  was  possible  to  make  it  with  the  limited  influence  they  had  in 
Parliament. 
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Tb««  Government  refuted  (rom  Ibe  fint  to  put  the  ooal 
Kchedulee  into  the  Bill  on  ibe  ground  tb«t  tbey  bed  ool 
infcrmetion  in  ibeir  poeeeeeion  to  justify  tlieni  in  do^  eo.     U 
wee  feirly  generelly  eipeoted,  bowever.  tbet  tba  Umofm  6e.  ind 
2e.   oieueee  would   be   put   into  ibe   Bill,    ee  th« 
repreeenietivee  bed  deolered  tbel  tboee  figuree  eeeuM 
end  feir,  but  iboee  were  not  included,  end  ibk 
bitterly  dieeppointing  to  ibe  minere. 

Tbe  mine^wning  tntereei,  generelly  epeekinf .  in  ibe  Houee  of 
Oommooe  fougbi  ibe  Bill  cleuee  by  oleuee  end  line  by  line.    Tbej 
were  eniegonietio  to  ibis  narticular  Bill,  but  they  wef«  Ur  mora 
bitterly  oppoeed  to  tbe  wbicb  und«rUy  tbe  meeeure. 

Tbey  did  not  like  ibe   u.. ..   .....t   Parliement   ebould  eiBrni  bf 

leffislation  tbai  minimum  mtee  of  wegee  sbould  be  fixed  in  eny 
industry.  Tbe  miners  had  the  whole-beerted  support  of  ibe  Lebour 
party,  the  members  of  which  did  erersrtbing  m  their  power  lo 
inoreeee  ibe  ueefulneee  of  ibis  most  imporient  end  (er-reeobintf 
meeeure.  Tbe  Labour  members  did  not  succeed  in  getttng  ell  <» 
ibeir  own  propoeale  into  tbe  Bill,  nor  in  eliminating  aome  of  ite 
moet  objectionable  clauses,  and,  at  tbe  requeet  of  ibe  miners,  ibe 
party  voted  against  tbe  third  reading  on  tbe  ground  ibat  ibe  we«e 
scbedulee  .were  not  included.  The  Bill  went  speedily  ibrougfa  toe 
House  of  Lords,  and  early  in  April  it  peaeed  ite  final  etegee  end 
issued  from  the  legislature  as  tbe  Minee  Minimum  Wage  Aei. 

Tbe  strike,  wmch  began  on  Marob  1st,  continued  during  the 
time  that  tbe  later  joint  conferencee  were  being  held,  and  wbOe 
the  wage  Bill  was  beins  discussed  in  Parliament.  Durinc  ibe 
last  few  weeks  before  we  strike,  when  it  wee  reelieed  tnei  e 
stoppage  was  inevitable,  many  of  the  railway  companiee  and  public 
works,  who  were  large  consumers  of  coel.  bed  lerj^y  luciieeeed 
ibeir  stocks  of  coel.  This  bad  tbe  effect  of  preTentmc  the  deeith 
of  coal  from  being  so  severelv  felt  ae  it  otberwiee  would  hate  beeo, 
but  towards  tbe  end  of  tbe  fourth  week  hundreds  of  publie  worfci 
were  shut  down,  while  tbe  railwev  companiee  out  off  e  large 
proportion  of  their  trains,  and  bunarede  of  tboueende  of  workan 
outside  tbe  ranks  of  tbe  miners  were  thrown  klle.  Coel  ineetwi 
and  coel  mercbante  who  bad  atooks  of  coel  on  bend  tnereeaed  their 
pricee  to  a  shameful  rate,  and  many  of  ibe  poorer  deeeea  of  the 
people  were  not  only  workleee  but  were  without  food  or  fuel. 
Happily  the  weather  during  ibe  mining  etoppege  wee  not  eo  cold 
as  it  usually  ia  during  March,  or  the  condition  of  the  poor  people 
with  empty  gratee  would  have  beeo  inooiioehrebly  worse  then  il 
was.  Tbe  Minee  Minimum  Wen  Act  affirmed  the  principle  thel 
it  should  be  an  implied  term  of  cootraot  that  e  minimum 
ebould  be  paid  to  every  person  in  every  grade  ol 
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labour,  unless  in  cases  of  persons  who  were  exempted  from  this 
clause  on  account  of  old  age,  infirmity,  or  from  other  causes,  to 
be  fixed  by  joint  boards,  and  machinery  to  be  set  up  under  the 
Act.  When  the  Act  finally  became  law  it  was  doubtful  whether 
or  not  the  mine  workers  would  accept  it,  or  at  least  resume  work 
until  the  joint  boards  had  completed  their  work,  and  until  it  was 
known  what  the  minimum  rates  were  to  be  for  the  various  grades 
in  the  different  districts.  As  this  meant  many  additional  weeks  of 
idleness  and  increased  unemployment  and  suffering,  a  critical 
position  arose.  A  ballot  of  the  miners  was  ultimately  taken  as  to 
whether  or  not  work  should  be  resumed  pending  the  findings  of 
the  Minimum  Wage  Boards,  and,  although  the  members  voted  by  a 
considerable  majority  against  resuming  work,  it  was  agreed  at  a 
conference  that  the  strike  should  be  declared  off  on  the  ground 
that  there  was  not  a  two-thirds  majority  in  favour  of  continuing 
idle. 

Never  before  in  the  industrial  history  of  the  workers  has  there 
been  a  strike  of  such  magnitude,  and  never  has  a  strike  movement 
of  any  extent  and  duration  been  conducted  more  peacefully.  WTien 
it  was  known  that  the  miners'  stoppage  had  become  general  it  was 
DBturally  expected  that  within  a  short  time  there  would  be  rioting 
and  bloodshwi.  It  is  said  that,  in  view  of  the  good  "  copy  "  which 
would  be  secured  in  the  mining  districts  when  the  colliers  began  to 
wreck  the  mines,  and  to  take  food  where  they  could  get  it;  when 
the  local  police  were  overpowered  and  the  soldiers  were  called  in 
to  protect  property,  and,  perhaps,  to  shoot  down  the  wild  rioters — 
a  large  number  of  special  representatives  were  despatched  to  the 
mining  districts  to  write  up  the  spicy  bits.  Those  special 
correspondents  were  sadly  disappointed  as  far  as  getting  "  good 
copy  " — for  it  cannot  be  thought  that  they  really  wished  to  see 
bloodshed.  They  found  that  the  miners,  generally  speaking,  were 
out  for  a  hohday,  and  that  they  were  filled  with  the  best  of  good 
humour.  There  was  much  suffering  in  the  mining  centres  caused 
by  the  strike,  but  all  were  doing  their  best  to  enjoy  themselves, 
and  there  were  no  rioting,  no  police  charges,  and  no  military 
required.  During  the  strike  there  were  fewer  breaches  of  the  law 
than  in  normal  times,  and  the  men  were  praised  on  all  hands  for 
their  behaviour  during  a  most  trying  time. 

With  very  few  exceptions  the  newspapers  of  the  country  were 
dead  against  the  miners  from  beginning  to  end.  There  is  not  the 
slightest  doubt  that  many  misstatements,  amounting  sometimes  to 
deuberate  lying,  were  indulged  in  by  sections  of  the  press  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  injuring  the  men's  cause.  Speaking  generally, 
the  action  of  the  press  during  the  crisis  was  not  creditable  to  our 
"  love  of  truth  and  justice.    The  rank  and  file  of  the  mining 
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moreoMiii  •otad  from  be^nning  to  end  with  tim  utmoil 
•DthutiMm  and  loyalty,  their  aotkn  bailiff  •  eridii  to  the  tnMie 
union  moTement.  When  they  ware  tdvteed  to  rwuine  fPork  te  the 
beet  line  to  teke  under  the  earoomeleooee  th^  obmd  iim  BModele 
Iqyelly.  Although  there  wee  ilroog  end  hitler  feeling  ia  fMoy 
dietriote  against  a  reeuroptioa. 


What  are  the  gains  and  leeeons,  if  anr  7 

It  is  too  early  yet  to  meesurs  the  lull  reeulte  and  gaine  and 
loeeee  from  the  ^eral  strike.  The  principle  of  the  minimum  wtfi 
hae  been  rsoognieed  by  Parliament,  and  in  the  mining  trade  many 
thouianda  of  persona  will  benefit  through  inorseeed  wagee.  The 
principle,  once  accepted,  cannot  rset  where  it  it.  Further 
conceesions  must  fnllnw 

I.BSSONS. 

The  mine  owners  of  the  country  did  not  suffer  finanetally 
through  the  strike.  If  the  facte  were  known  it  would  prohehly 
be  found  that  the  coal  masters,  ss  a  whole,  have  penefjted 
enormously  from  the  stoppage,  and  the  general  public  have  had  to 
pay  dearly  through  the  increased  price  ofcoal. 

The  burden  of  sufTering  fell  most  hearily  upon  the  poor,  and 
it  would  seem  as  if  this  had  always  been  and  alwaya  will  be  eo 
under  present  industrial  conditions. 

The  coal  trade  is  far  too  important,  and  too  neceeaary  to  the 
well-being  of  the  country,  to  be  m  the  hands  of  private  indiTiduab 
to  be  run  for  profit.  It  is  a  huge  monopoly,  and  ahould  be  held  by 
the  Government,  and  run  in  the  intereet  of  the  nation  ae  a  whole. 

The  miners  may  have  many  more  fights  in  front  of  them,  but 
while  keeping  their  tradee  union  strong  and  powerful  to  defend  or 
attack  they  are  goinff  to  start  a  strong  agitatioo  in  the  near  future 
for  the  State  ownership  of  the  coal  supply,  in  the  intereet  of  greater 
safety  in  the  mines,  for  better  protection  and  greater  comfort  for 
the  mine  workers,  and  al  interest  of  the  nation  aa  a  whole 

through  a  more  regular  iv  ■  tiper  coal  supply. 

NATIONALISATION  OF  MINKS  BILL. 

With  this  object  in  Tiew  a  Bill  has  been  prepared,  which 
proposes  that  the  whole  of  the  coal  minea  in  the  country  ahould  be 
taken  over  by  the  State  and  placed  under  a  Minister  of  Minaa. 
who  would  be  reeponsible  not  only  for  the  working  of  the  minea, 
but  also  for  providing  a  regul^  ^nd  aulficient  supply  of  ooel  to 
consumers  in  eveiy  pari  of  Uie  country  at  reeeonaMe  prioee. 

The  Bill  propoees  to  buy  out  the  mine  owners  at  prioee  to  ha 
fixed  by  a  Board  of  Commissioners  appointed  for  that  purpoee. 
It  is  not  proposed  to  compensate  the  owners  of  the  land  for  the 
loss  of  royalty  rente,  nor  to  aak  the  landlorde  to  pay 
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to  the  nation  in  respect  to  the  enormous  sums  already  drawn  by 
them  in  royalties  for  mineral  wealth  which  should  never  have  been 
held  by  private  owners. 

The  promoters  of  this  measure  are  of  opinion  that  the  State 
can  pay  for  the  mines  at  a  fair  valuation,  supply  coal  at  reasonable 
prices  all  the  year  round,  improve  the  conditions  under  which  the 
mine  workers  are  employed,  and  clear  off  the  purchase  value  of 
the  undertaking  in  twenty-five  or  thirty  years,  without  a  single 
peony  of  additional  taxation  upon  the  nation. 

Any  proposal  of  this  kind  will  probably  have  the  most  strenuous 
opposition  of  the  mine  owners  and  the  employing  classes  generally, 
but  it  is  proposed  to  set  on  foot  a  vigorous  agitation  all  over  the 
country  in  favour  of  Mines  Nationalisation,  and  it  is  hoped  to 
secure  the  assistance  of  all  working-class  organisations,  and  of  all 
advanced  thinkers,  in  having  the  matter  taken  up  by  the 
Government  at  the  earliest  possible  moment  as  one  of  tnose  great 
industrial  questions  which  is  ripe  for  solution. 
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The  Late  Mr.  Thomas  Hind 


iMhii  ()(HH,i  1.  J-  III,  1912. 


D  Y  the  detth  of  Mr.  Hiiid  tlie  C.W.8. 
'"^  Board  lost  one  of  ito  oldest  roemben. 
For  a  period  of  thirty -five  yeera  he  iwieted 
in  the  counsek  of  the  Wholeeele  Society, 
and  had  looked  forward  to  aeeing  its 
jubilee  in  the  present  year. 

Prior  to  his  election  to  the  C.W.S. 
Board  he  was  an  acti%'e  member  of  the 
Leicester  Society »  but  afterwards  he 
devoted  himself  to  the  work  of  the  C.W.S. 

In  earlier  days  Mr.  Hind  took  s 
prominent  part  in  municipal  aflatrs  ss  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Guardians  snd  the 
Town  Council,  but  latterly  the  promotioo 
of  Co-operative  interests  occupied  bis 
mind  almost  exclusively. 
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The  Late 
Mr.  F.  A.  Ciappessoni. 


Died  February  20th.  1912. 


P^LECTED  on  the  C.W.S.  Board  in 
'"^  1904,  Mr.  Ciappessoni  lived  to  com- 
plete but  seven  years  of  service.  He  was 
nominated  by  Cleator  Moor  Society,  and 
succeeded  Mr.  Robert  Irving  (Carlisle). 

He  had  been  associated  with  Co-opera- 
tion for  many  years,  and  on  several 
occasions  occupied  the  position  of  Presi- 
dent with  the  Cleator  Moor  Society. 

He  was  elected  to  the  Sectional  Board 
in  1897,  and  afterwards  served  on  the 
United  Board  of  the  Co-operative  Union. 
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3,781,966 

MO 

uo 

161 

1^ 

1,188.7K) 

12.776.788 

8,188,788 

48367368 

4378,010 

Ml 

96 

108 

U686 

1306344 

18882,168 

8360378 

48381307 

4.714,29S 

MS 

118 

14 

1,788 

1382.108 

14.827370 

8,786.787 

90308381 

4,739.771 

UBB 

68 

48 

1.7M 

1386,781 

16397.470 

8,567305 

61377,797 

4.606311 

IBM 

101 

48 

1380 

1368344 

16.782361 

4364.178 

61346349 

4328,027 

n 

TO 

1.896 

htSm  . 

16,796328 

4370.116 

64,788^400 

6382362 

UBB 

n 

87 

1,908 

1.626388 

18.197329 

4.766344 

00361368 

6388366 

HE 

n 

90 

1,980 

1318388 

19.466.166 

h0361368 

M389.948 

6398.186 

MB 

n 

98 

1*966 

1382386 

20318,822 

W«7.108 

673603M 

6361,704 

15! 

84 

116 

1,9M 

1.788.430 

22376.641 

kl0338.770 

79;V48,70e 

7316.114 

MB 

66 

98 

8.006 

1361.468 

24.088,713 

Ml,906.ia9 

804M319 

8,168390 

ISH 

Wl 

80 

8.018 

1366.469 

25.620.296 

«il8.947.18S 

84341.7M 

6368.800 

MB 

m 

88 

8480 

8368.060 

26.987.476 

).18381364 

88,490,486 

0,106360 

UBB 

M 

46 

9.M 

8.161.747 

2H.067310 

W8,764370 

91,981307 

9391.668 

UM 

!»• 

88 

8J6B 

8366.168 

20.177,480 

hl8378367 

94,788368 

9.772.078 

HBB 

in 

86 

8JM 

8384,416 

80311,420 

fcl6.04e36B 

96.118,1m 

9,795,620 

ss 

M 

96 

8JBU 

8,418,186 

31,795,721 

fcl6387366 

100.191,190 

10349,218 

Mf 

^ 

M 

8381 

9388371 

83389,883 

hl6388386 

108378306 

11309368 

MB 

»4 

tt 

9,4M 

8399.070 

S4.tf78376 

fcl7378360 

110366348 

10.949,268 

!S! 

M 

96 

VM 

8.713645 

35349382 

AL8387346 

118308372 

11,188,296 

MB 

IBB 

61 

M16 

S3103i4 

86348,646 

Toteto.J 

116,710,497 

ll,19e,724 

9,169389366 

90638635!) 

m ' 

rh«To 

^NOB 

ImtRm 

EiMM^tOtlU 

odadiatlMi 

i«idofl868. 

6R«dooedt 

}j  18378  for  186 

4,  28,927  for 

Booto 

ty.MMi 

whtohi 

rwtlafl 

fwtanis  f  rom 

ttaaHeUUSoc 

ietiei.    e  EHtim 

ated  on  the 

O-l 

«TlMI 

tobeloTMtt 

Mntaotherth 

an  in  Trade. 

Estimated. 
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CO-OPERATIVE  SOCIETIES, 

TABLE  (3). — Gbnbral  Summabt  of  Bbtubms    | 

(OompUed  fNm  OiB4siol    { 

Tbab. 

Na< 

MoffilMrof 
Member*. 

CAFtTAt.  AT  End 
or  Tbak. 

8«laa. 

Net 

Proat. 

V   BOQERUB 

n 

4 

11 

Share. 

Loan. 

£ 

3 

M 

J 

im 

464 

66 

888 

90341 

428376 

64,499 

!<S9£5 

HH9 

um 

U 

18 

881 

111,168 

679.902 

76,788 

937M78 

916305 

im 

146 

110 

804 

199.429 

6-4.  IsJ 

H9,122 

9386306 

994,460 

U86 

101 

188 

408 

1M,660 

8iy.:«'.7 

107,268 

63W347 

979396 

USB 

168 

940 

441 

144,072 

1,(M6.}11() 

118,028 

4,462376 

879301 

im 

IfT 

199 

677 

171,««7 

1,476,190 

186,784 

6301,166 

608378 

1808 

190 

98 

878 

211.781 

1,711,643 

177,706 

7,122380 

494,490 

1888 

66 

166 

764 

229361 

1316372 

179364 

7368366 

438.101 

1810 

67 

168 

748 

948.108 

2365396 

197.029 

8301386 

666386 

vm 

66 

8B6 

746 

262.188 

8306361 

215,458 

9,466,771 

666309 

1818 

119 

66 

749 

801,167 

2.786366 

844309 

11307396 

809381 

um 

186 

69 

790 

840.990 

i      8344404 

481306 

16361,197 

059,496 

10T4 

119 

177 

810 

367.821 

1      8.668382 

496369 

14396.762 

1,072,169 

1018 

96 

987 

926 

420324 

4,470367 

742.078 

16306370 

1360370 

1816 

19 

118 

987 

444,647 

4326342 

774309 

17319347 

1341384 

um 

66 

186 

806 

461366 

5392358 

916,956 

18397,788 

1380370 

1018 

48 

66 

968 

490384 

5.264356 

965.499 

1       18.7193SI 

1388326 

1819 

40 

106 

661 

604417 

5374,179 

1324370 

1396.166 

1880 

69 

99 

966 

626366 

6306345 

1494,796 

90L19B317 

1300300 

60 

911 

669366 

6,481368 

1306446 

913n«360 

1367364 

1881 

61 

88 

una 

606309 

7368396 

M96396 

96301309 

1314376 

1888 

49 

US 

990 

6tt311 

7381.448 

1306,764 

9i776380 

2366396 

1881 

64 

48 

ijom 

672.780 

7379386 

13B9301 

95300^ 

2387310 

19 

47 

M14 

717.019 

8364367 

1.408341 

96368366 

2.419316 

1888 

m 

61 

U41 

761,117 

1      8,798368 

1361389 

98,747.174 

2.476,661 

1881 

19 

169 

UlTO 

816387 

9369.422 

1396,490 

98391388 

2342384 

94 

196 

1^ 

880390 

9,798362 

1.748300 

80360348 

^IS^ 

1888 

81 

119 

1,968 

807341 

10,494,169 

9398.100 

1       883163a 

9361348 

!X 

169 

149 

1.990 

966306 

11380310 

9.196364 

66367409 

6,^391 

68 

168 

U919 

1308,448 

12,258.427 

2360386 

69317376 

8.781364 

1888 

166 

19 

1.404 

1378.789 

1234H,024 

2,487,499 

40g13g 

y^*^ 

1888 

99 

40 

1.48S 

1,119310 

16.400387 

2,466.798 

8392366 

18M 

96 

41 

1,685 

1,188385 

16368388 

9390.779 

41JIBL999 

8341.728 

68 

69 

ijSa 

1,191.766 

14311314 

9308317 

gjjgg 

4.l943r76 

1888 

88 

84 

M64 

1364.766 

16320300 

9309,740 

4369.789 

1887 

68 

96 

um 

1386366 

16364,107 

06360.496 

60398396 

*«w« 

UB8 

71 

96 

1^666 

139C319 

173»3a6 

06390301 

68366.786 

6388391 

1888 

76 

106 

MM6 

1.467468 

18399,477 

07380318 

67,184386 

bVS^ 

1800 

64 

91 

1,606 

1347.779 

20314300 

O8304386 

62328.487 

6308.116 

1801 

99 

99 

1,719 

1329319 

21358^778 

09,114,779 
O9307379 

66.?87,00l 

6388346 

1908 

184 

98 

1364 

1.716348  j 

92381.486 

69,711349 

6377301 

1908 

1» 

49 

1340  ^ 

1300395 

28,792364 

093673V7 

79396,789 

6384344 

1801 

146 

98 

1307 

1380.712! 

24307.778 

09^01347 

79,718,797 

7378,06 

1908 

111 

88 

1387 

1344,427  ! 

SjS%% 

09374348 

74366319 

7328399 

HH 

196 

96 

1^79 

2.0173H0 

010,789346 

78316369 

•'••s^ 

1901 

119 

88 

2316 

2.127.774 

28340361 

O11.467360 

86390349 

839931T 

1989 

949 

49 

9366 

2300,497 

i«9397.740 

011383309 

86369368 

8,906310 

1999 

149 

96 

Cii  I 

99913B8  ; 

80,901,418 

a  12,706409 

89414318 

8368,499 

1910 

904 

40 

Wj 

««,«j 

80396.888 

018.677,429 
Totals.. 

91366361 

8316476 

1,748,728.491 

162,470,281 

•  Louis 

and  other  Cr 

editore. 
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ENGLAND   AND   WALES. 

for  §aoh  Ymur,  from  186:i  to  1910 
Soofots,  Mid  Oomoltd.) 


CO-OPERATIVE 

TABLE  f^;.— Gbnbral  Summary  of  Returns 

(Compiled  from  Offloiftl 

Yuuu 

KcorSoomnn 

Humbnot 
MemlMn. 

QkflTAL  AT  B«0 

or  Yba«. 

Sales. 

Net 

Profit. 

IJ 

tit 

it 

m 

21 

Sbtf*. 

Loan. 

1 

3 

£ 

£ 

£ 

urn 

86 

88 

v» 

88389 

181«798 

97.099 

1306,190 

136314 

um 

88 

86 

188 

46^ 

986368 

64389 

1379,496 

160302 

1874 

16 
18 

60 

816 

64.481 

960306 

88390 

9368316 

166387 

im 

46 

887 

60^ 

838.063 

103347 

9,977319 

176,796 

1816 

10 

87 

988 

68310 

814377 

144,968 

9390.468 

201,117 

un 

8 

64 

948 

66.910 

846301 

166310 

2376396 

341301 

1818 

4 

64 

918 

70,119 

881,038 

180308 

9366366 

989,446 

im 

U 

•40 

908 

68367 

878,798 

171,178 

9349366 

968,162 

I8N 

14 

86 

994 

76366 

1         417.796 

916396 

8,109.460 

966889 

1881 

U 

8 

969 

90,480 

1         606.781 

638,714 

'         680,768 

378.488 

8340466 

822313 

1888 

16 

81 

964 

92,719 

898358 

8301346 

889324 

1888 

18 

993 

106,081 

878.081 

4326,461 

896,796 

1881 

18 

• 

813 

134,066 

767,274 

471317 

4,791389 

484303 

1888 

11 

•• 

817 

183397 

887.771 

686367 

6,4ir>,oei 

666340 

1888 

W 

888 

142.080 

945,210 

607.767 

6387370 

600,786 

188? 

U 

884 

162366 

1363.647 

664363 

6316301 

646318 

1888 

6 

886 

160.768 

1,141,179 

706368 

7309381 

686,446 

1888 

8 

840 

171366 

I36a,n7 

896,406 

7301.719 

760,42:j 

7 

841 

188387 

1396,fi23 

979.494 

830O361 

879319 

1881 

f 

848 

19fi.796 

1378,781 

U993eo 

9384391 

088.0  n 

I8M 

18 

848 

908364 

1,779346 

1379388 

10,074,780 

I388.;i.v. 

8 

917321 

1306388 

M18389 

10304381 

l,018.'.t 

1884 

6 

866 

m^ 

3368,198 

1388388 

10.116,196 

l,081.:t«M 

10 

981366 

2316300 

1,786,199 

10,764319 

1,1H7,'.<-' 

1886 

4 

864 

860390 

9377396 

1318304 

19,180368 

I.li:i.-; 

188T 

8 

887 

978368 

1      9319348 

09311376 

18389.417 

1886 

8 

848 

988.467 

i      2368396 

09347396 

14319368 

1888 

8 

840 

986379 

8377464 

08368.969 

16300329 

1188 

8 

860 

818386 

j      8374.418 

08.400,747 

17900,882 

i,'j:^^-jrti 

1881 

8 

864 

897.160 

8,761320 

03332.410 

17.984,673 

'2,119.757 

1888 

8 

866 

846,113 

1      8366.009 

04,234376 

18,700,098 

2,231359 

1888 

8 

880 

861«49S 

!      4364356 

04,496,078 

'        19324.718 

9,837344 

1881 

8 

886 

877.446 

4360,707 

04,776310 

1        21319381 

2,198388 

1888 

18 

887 

889380 

43613*0 

06,176314 

91366,719 

2,472327 

1888 

8 

803 

400306 

6.168386 

06396,410 

99476361 

2306,974 

iS 

11 

866 

410307 

1      6349,122 

06376386 

98399366 

3,787,291 

U 

873 

419373 

1      6376386 

06,488390 

98,706479 

8,740318 

s 

88 

888 

493363 

1      6348,164 

06380386 

98377300 

9390,797 

88 

414 

L 

•8,bot 

48^.796 

j      6348,218 

06347386 
To4«to.. 

84346386 

9382348 

419.004374 

46,116372 

• 

IfOtBlftl 

MtinwtAdM 

ftboat  40. 

o  LoMif  and  < 

>ther  Creditor* 

SOCIETIES,  SOOTLAND. 

fw  Mch  Year,  from  1879  io  1910  in^/M^tcw. 
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CO-OPERATIVE  SOCIETIES, 

TABLE  (6). — Obnbbai.  Summaby  of  Rbtubnb 

(GompUed  from  Official     { 

TSAB. 

HaorfhKnt.. 

Nnmbvot 
IfMBbm. 

OAriTAI.  AT  BMB          1 

or  Tbam.            1 

Net 

Proflt. 

H 

41 

If 

"i| 

n 

SUM*. 

M 

M 

M 

M 

1974 

9 

8 

481 

1.486 

870 

16,776 

812 

18» 

1 

7 

799 

9,888 

6.870 

16,619 

1,796 

vm 

.. 

9 

910 

1,171 

10 

11,866 

1,479 

um 

1 

4 

606 

7,490 

10 

16,484 

9.190 

19» 

.. 

4 

980 

1.660 

10 

18,678 

1,980 

urn 

1 

.. 

6 

887 

7,616 

900 

17,170 

1.489 

9 

.. 

e 

en 

7,822 

100 

16,637 

1.780 

un 

4 

.. 

10 

884 

2,889 

19/168 

1.588 

MBi 

1 

19 

U77 

9,602 

178 

82,167 

1,099 

lan 

.. 

9 

U068 

9,140 

241 

82,687 

9,876 

18M 

9 

9 

1406 

9.228 

212 

81,989 

1/01 

ins 

10 

MM8 

9,121 

896 

82,764 

9.686 

1«6 

1 

19 

UB6 

9,174 

844 

46.601 

9,675 

un 

8 

19 

1«496 

IU47 

904 

46,899 

9.407 

USB 

1 

10 

18 

1,486 

11.188 

799 

61.474 

8.807 

1889 

4 

5 

18 

1,898 

10,026 

906 

56,618 

9.580 

IBBO 

19 

18 

1,798 

6396 

807 

64.806 

9,807 

un 

99 

14 

98 

9,987 

'          16.647 

8.818 

109,474 

4.984 

I8M 

9 

10 

96 

9,740 

90,167 

6.879 

168.178 

8,681 

1888 

8 

17 

41 

8,687 

91,196 

7,649 

996400 

S846 

18M 

19 

18 

80 

4,060 

94.008 

10,600 

964,451 

6311 

1888 

40 

a 

71 

6,708 

98,908 

11,457 

841,849 

6,909 

1888 

98 

47 

109 

0,641 

88419 

20,087 

489,788 

6368 

I8W 

08 

88 

186 

144)07 

48,889 

066,709 

698,106 

6,726 

!25 

108 

190 

176 

90,819 

68.988 

077,128 

664,876 

7379 

1888 

88 

188 

180 

34,146 

88^ 

096,671 

7804r78 

18368 

1900 

M 

9n 

18B 

94.794 

•7.687 

0106,689 

806.109 

14,482 

1901 

40 

908 

186 

98,979 

76.801 

alll.860 

980,949 

17,276 

1908 

110 

808 

986 

44,804 

1         196,980 

O209.786 

1.869,488 

15,116 

1900 

96 

896 

888 

64,196 

148,660 

0988,606 

1.4684I9S 

16388 

1904 

48 

996 

409 

6U96e 

160,919 

0976,689 

1         1.680,070 

19387 

1900 

M 

9U 

461 

674n8 

177,646 

0988,886 

1.890^1 

86327 

1888 

81 

919 

4W 

76,796 

190.197 

0904.779 

9^6380 

44366 

1881 

OS 

909 

466 

78,960 

199J» 

0989.706 

9.866,908 

87.786 

1888 

88 

118 

488 

nflSS 

901,687 

0377,019 

SSuw 

47.486 

1868 

40 

Jt 

4B1 

81,998 

927.471 

0802.596 

9,687368 

45,155 

mo 

m 

m 

tu 

84,992 

1 

968,084 

1 

0348.487 

9.788,418 

61.994 

94^498 

480487 

aLoMU 

and  other  Cr 

edilora. 

IRELAND. 

/or  each  Year,  fnm  1874  to  1910  mehm9$. 
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PUBLIC  ACTS  PASSED  BY  PARLIAMENT 
Up  to  November  2nd,  1912. 


Appropriation. 

Army  (Annual). 

Coal  Mines  (Minimum  Wage). 

Consolidated  Fund  (No.  1). 

Elementary  School  Teachers  (Superannuation). 

Finance. 

Government  of  India. 

Isle  of  Man  Customs. 

Metropolitan  Police. 

Public  Works  Loans. 

Seal  Fisheries  (North  Pacific). 

Shops. 

The  Army  Act  revised  to  1912. 
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CUSTOMS  TARIFF  OF  THE   UNITED   KINGDOM. 


Abticlbs  subiect  to  Import  Duties  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
the  Duty  levied  upon  each  Article,  according  to  the  Tariff  in 
operation  on  the  let  July,  1912. 


Articlbs. 


Rates  of  Duty. 


IMPORTS. 
Bbkb  called  Mum,  Spruce,  or  Black  Beer,  and  Berlin 
White  Beer  and  other  preparations,  whether  fermented 
or  not  fermented,  of  a  character  similar  to  Mum, 
Spruce,  or  Black  Beer,  where  the  worts  thereof  were, 
before  fermentation,  of  a  specific  gravity — 
Not  exceeding  1,2150   I  P^TiiI^l 


£   •.  d. 


Exceeding  1,215' 


i    36  galls. 


Bbsb  of  any  other  description,  where  the  worts  thereof 
),  before  fermentation,  of  a  specific  gravity  of  1,055°. . 
And  Bo  on  in  proportion  for  any  difference  in  gravity. 


1  13 
1  18 


0    8     3 


Cabds,  Playino I  doz.  packs.'  0    3    9 


Cbiooet  : 

Raw  or  kiln^ried per  cwt. 

Roasted  or  ground    per  lb. 


Chloral  Htdrats. 


0  13 
0    0 


0     19 


Cblobovobm 


0     4     4 


Cocoa: 

Raw 

Husks  and  Shells per  cwt. 

Cocoa  or  Chocolate,  ground,  prepared,  or  in  any  way  ( i 

manufactured    "       V 

Cocoa  Butter per  lb. 

Corrcx : 

Raw per  cwt.      0  14 

Kiln^dried,  roasted,  or  ground    per  lb.       0    0 

Coffee   and   Chicory   (or   other   vegetable    substances) 


0    0     1 
0    2    0 

Charnd 
undrtr  See 
7  Kln«uo« 

Act.  IWl. 

0    0    1, 


roasted  and  ground,  mixed . . 


BvHBR,  Acetic  . . . . 
n  Butyric  .. 
M      Sulphtirio 


i  0    0    2 
per  gallon.!  1  14  11 

per  lb.       0    2    7 

per  gallon.   1     1  10 

1  16    6 


BiRTL,  Bromide per  lb.       0    15 

„       Chloride per  gaUon.i  1     1  10 

..      Iodide :         „  019    0 


oqiTOMS  TAiifPF  OF  mi  uvrrsD  wnNiwm. 


Fmiit— DrUd,  or  oib«rwiM  pttmr^nd  wilbool 

Canrnnto 

FIgi  and  Flc  QUt*.  PlanM,  ooounoaly 
Plamft,  mmI  PruiMlloaa,  PIoiim  dri«d  or 

olhorwiM  dftoribad.  PnuiM  and  IUUIm 
Frail,  IkibU  lo  duly  m  mieh,  pt— i»od  with 

Olocou  :—  8m  Sonr. 

8oUd 

liquid • 

MoLAMBt  Mad  iBTort  Sugar  and  all  olber 


or  Doff • 


tnott  famn  Sunr  which  oMiiiol  bt  oonpbloljr  iMlod  bjr  Ibo 
I  MM  OD  which  duty  i«  mil  iiHui  wJnnhMfMl 


poUriaoopoi 

If  oooluniof  70  per  oent  or  moro  of  iwnlMilig  mmtkm 
If  oonlaining  Ioh  Umo  70  por  oeat,  aad  mon  iImb 

60  ptr  etnl.  of  iwBttiinf  miHor 

If  oontalning  nol  mora  Ihaa  00  ptr  mni.  of 


i    &  d. 

0    t    0 


0    7    0 


0    1    t 
0    010 


0   1    • 

0    0  10 
0    0    5 


Moliwai  is  free  of  duly  whan  el«M«d  lor  uto  bjr  »i 

lioonaed  ditlillor  in  iho  nuuiufaotoiv  of  SoMta,  or  if  | 

il  i«  lo  ho  uaad  aololy  for  purpoMs  of  food  lar  ilodL    | 

tUoMffit  And  mixtures  oonUiniog  Soooharia,  or  olhor 

■abshUMW  of  like  nsture  or  use 

8<Ur,  TBAnPAABHT,  in   tho  tnAnufactura  of  wkirk  Roiril 


Srtam  amd  Stmomo  W 
For  erery  gallon,  computed  al  hydromoler  proof,  of 
Spirits  of  any  description  (ezoopi  porfomed  Spirits), 
including  Naphtha  or  Methylio  Aleobol  porilM  so  as 
to  be  potable,  and  mixturss  and  pwpafaHons  eoolainiof 
Spirits.    Enumerated  SpiriU:— 

Brandy  the  prmf  ffalkw 

Rum   

Imitation  Rum 

Geneva   

Additional  in  rsspect  of  Sofsr  uesd  in  swbsImi. 
ing  any  of  the  abotre  tostad  far  slraMlh,  if 
■w— tied  to  sooh  an  OEfaal  thai  IbtHril 
Ihonby  osaaes  lo  be  an  WnniMifaa  Splril; 


!  0    0    7 

perik    lO    0    t 


<    a.  d. 


0  16 
0  lA 
0  IB 
0  16 


Unenomerated  Spirits  :— 

Sweetened the  proof  galloa 

(Including   Liqueurs,   Cordials,    Mixturss,  and 
olhf  praparationa  containing  Spirits;  if 

Not  Sweetened the  pras 

(Including  LiqiMun,   Oocdials.   MisHues; 
other  preparations   containing   Spirits,   pro. 
vided  such  Snirita  can  be  shown  to        '     ~ 
Unenomerated  and  not  swos 
Liqueurs,  Cordials,  Mixtures,  and  other 
containing  Spirits,   not  iwiilisd 
spirits  are  not  shown  lo  be  UoemnMmled :  it 


20 


0   0    1 
0  16    8 


t    s.  d. 


0  16  1 

1  0  16  1 

0  16  t 

0  16  t 

I 


0   0    1 

0  16    t 


0  16    a       0  16    8 


if 


0  16    S      016    t 
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0U8T0M8  TARIFF  OF  THB  UNTTBD  KINGDOM. 


AinouM. 


SrauTt  AMD  SmoMO  Watbbb — eoiUinutd. 

Liqaeun,  CordUJs,  Mixtures,  and  other  preparations 
containing  Spirits  in  bottle,  entered  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  indicate  that  the  strength  is  not  to  be  tested ; 

the  liquid  gallon 

Perfumed  Spirits    the  liquid  gallon 

Upon  payment  of  the  difference  between  the  Customs 
Duty  on  Foreign  Spirits  and  the  Excise  Duty  on 
British  Spirits,  Foreign  Spirits  may  be  delivered 
under  certain  conditions  for  Mcthylation  or  for  use 
in  Art  or  Manufacture,  but  Foreign  Methylic  Alcohol 
may  be  used  in  Art  or  Manufacture  without  payment 
of  this  differential  duty. 

"Motor  Spirit 

Suoab: 

Tested  by  the  polarisoope,  of  a  polarisation  exceeding  98° 

Of  a  polarisation  not  exceeding  76° 

Intermediate  rates  of  duty  are  levied  on  Sugar  of  a 
polarisation  not  exceeding  98°,  but  exceeding  76°,  and 
special  rates  on  Composite  Sugar  Articles. 

Tea    

Tobacco— Manufactured,  viz. : 

Cigars 

Cavendish  or  Negro-head    

Cavendish  or  Negro-head  Manufactured  in  Bond 

Other  Manufactured  Tobacco,  viz. : 

Cigarettes  

Other  sorts 

SnafI  containing  more  than  ISlbs.  of  moisture  in  every 

lOOlba.  weight  thereof 

Snuil  not  containing  more  than  ISlbs.  of  moisture  in 

every  lOOlbs.  weight  thereof  

Unmanufactured,  if  Stripped  or  Stemmed : — 
Containinff  lOlbs.  or  more  of  moisture  in  every  lOOlbs. 

wttiffhk  tnereof   

Gontuninff  less  than  lOlbs.  of  moisture  in  every  lOOlbs. 

weight  thereof   

Unmannfafitured.  if  Unstripped  or  Unstemmed : — 

Containing  lOlbs.  or  more  of  moisture  in  every  lOOlbs. 

wei^t  tbereof   

Containing  lest  than  lOlbs.  of  moiRturc  in  every  lOOlbs. 

weight  tbereof    

WiKE  :— 

Not  ezoeedinff  80^  of  Proof  Spirit 

Bsoeadiog  9fr  but  not  exceeding  42°  of  Proof  Spirit 

And  for  every  degree  or  part  of  a  degree  beyond  the 


Rates  of  Duty. 


higbeat  above  charged,  an  additional  duty 
Additioiwl:— On  StiU  Wine  imported  in  Bottles 


On  Sparkling  Wine  imported  in  Bottles 


Imported 
in  Casks. 


14     1 


per  gallon, 
per  cwt. 


laaporlsd 
inBoMles. 


£    8.    d. 

1     1    6 
16    1 


0    0    8 

0    1  10 
0    0  10 


per  lb.       0    0    6 


per  gallon. 


0  3    8i 

0  4     1^ 

0  8    8 

0  4     1 

0  18 

0  3    0 

0  0    3 

0  10 

0  2    6 


or  repajment  of  tb«  doty  it  made  in  recpect  of  Motor  Spirit  used  for  other 

sapDlTiof  motiT*  power  to  Motor  Cart,  and  of  half  the  dotv  payable  if  the 

ts  10  be  asea  for  rappljing  motive  power  to  Motor  Cart  employed  for  oommercial, 


991 


INCOME  TAX   RATES 
Fm>m  1868  TO  m  Fmwmt  Tims. 


1910. 

1910  ^  1011. 

1911  «  1919. 
1919  .  19ia. 


IDo 

|I)o. 

•  Do. 


fl«.td.  Dol 


f  UM. 
f  U.9d. 
f  UOd. 


Da. 
Dow 
Dow 


MdlnooflBM  of  JIOO  Mdaii 
JIO:-itaiM.  «100  M.|a  M  4«0t 

tUBdcrluiraMipttlf 

:  Uater  Jl~ 
«boT««400uaiplo 


I  noa  JlOii  «lf9  mpam  MtMi  km . 
rToobUMi 


Mr  MiBam.    Ahtliawn  of  diitj  oa  IIM  iMy  k* 

dOM  MH  MOMd  J«»;  Ml  AM  wbM  Um 
Alio  wbMlh*  Umomm  »«c<o4j  MMc 

)  TIm  imt*  of  M.  4ooo  aol  aMly  to  wiMnirf  li 
f  BMMd  liaoyH  mhmn  toM  UMOOMdoM aot 

Uattod  KiMta,  who  otelM  aiid  orotoi  Ihal  hk  utafliiTi'  I 

•SOMdlllc4ltQL4OMMlt«l0Md«Mi^Ml4«kotW  iMi  ••»!«« 

iixtOMi  TMi*  OB  lb*  flih  April.  tOMl  b  oaUiMrf,  la  no 
I  las  wiiuU  to  Um  •moaat  of  Ukumbi  i*i  npam  CI 
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DEALINGS  WITH  LAND. 

OP  LAW  008T8  OK  THE  BALE,  PUBCBA8E,  OB  MORTGAGE  OF 
REAL  PKOPEBTT,  HOUSES,  OR  LAND. 


For  the 
lit  £l/)00. 


Per  £100. 
i  £  s.  a. 
Vendor's  tolioitor  for  negotiating  »  tale. 
of  property  by  private  contract 1    0    0 


Do.,  do.,  for  conducting  a  sale  of  pro- 
perty by  public  auction,  including  the 
conditions  of  sale — 

When  the  property  is  soldf  ...    1 


Per  £100. 
8.   d. 


0    0 


When  the  property  is  not  sold,' 
then  on  the  reserve  pricef  . .    0  10 


Do.,  do.,  for  deducing  title  to  freehold, 
copyhold,  or  leasehold  property,  and 
perusing  and  completing  conveyance 
(including  preparation  of  contract  or 
conditions  of  sale,  if  any) 1  10    0     1    0    0     0  10    0 


0  10    0 


0  10    0     0    5    0 


0    5    0 


0    2    6 


Purchaser's  solicitor  for  negotiating  a  pur- 
chase of  property  by  private  contract..   1    0 

Do.,  do.,  for  investigating  title  to  free- 
hold, copyhold,  or  leasehold  property, 
and  preparing  and  completing  con- 
veyance (including  perusal  and  com- 
pletion of  contract,  if  any) 1  10 

Mortgagor's  solicitor  for  deducing  title  toj 
freehold,copyhold,or leasehold  property, 
perusing  mortgage,  and  completing —    1  10 

llort^igM's  solicitor  for  negotiating  loanj  1    0 

Do.,  do.,  for  investigating  title  to  freehold, 
copyhold,  or  leasehold  property,  and 
pesparing  and  completing  mortgage . . «  1  10 


1    0    0  I  0  10    0 


0  2  6 

0  1  3 

0  5  0 

0  5  0 


1    0    00  10    OlO    5    0 


0     1 


0  I  0  10 


0     0    6 


0    5    0 
0    2    6 


01    0    0:0  10    OiO    6    0 


Vaodor's  or  mortgagor's  solicitor  for  procuring  execution  and  acknowledg- 
It  of  dead  by  a  manned  woman,  £2.  lOs.  extra. 
Where  the  prescribed  remuneration  would  amount  to  less  than  £5  the 
prescribed  remuneration  is  £5,  except  on  transactions  under  £100,  in  which 
uiaraiicm  of  the  solicitor  for  the  vendor,  purchaser,  mortgagor, 
it  £8. 


.  4100,000  to  be  charged  for  u  if  it  were  for  £100,000. 
\  ohsus  of  ilS  to  be  made  whether  a  tale  is  effected  or  not. 


tA 


DRAUNOt   WtTN    lUNO. 


■  .  '        ■  -.1 

tk»  9am§). 

*•  BOUOITCm  FOR    PRBPAMINO,  •■TTUIIO,  AKD  OOMPLSmiO 
LKASB   AlfD  OOUKTBmPABT. 

Where  ibe  rem  doee  nol  noead  £100.  £7.  IOil  ptr  oeoi.  oo  Um  reoMl,  b«l 
Dol  leee  In  anj  mm  Iban  £ft. 

Where  the  reni  esoeede  £100,  and  doee  no4  earned  £800l  £7.  lOe.  la  rftrt 
of  the  flret  £100  of  rent,  and  £2.  lOe.  In  reepeet  ol  eaeh  eoheeiimnl  £100  d  t— t. 

Where  the  rent  esoeeda  £S00.  £7.  lOi.  la  leepeel  ol  the  flffUHOO el  iwl, 
£9.  10k  In  reepeel  o(  eaeh  £100  ol  renI  op  lo  £800^  and  £1  la  leepecl  ol  eierjF 
£100. 

*e  eoUollor  for  penuing  draft  and  iwnpleilm    wie  >ialf  ol  the  i 
payable  to  the  leetor'e  •oHcitor. 

Seoie  of  Lcm  CmU  at  lo  CoMcepMMef  im  Fm,  mrfar  mtf  oiktr  FmkM 

mmrvimg  rtnt^  or  BuUding  Lmam  rm§rwim§  rmi^  or  oiktr  Lom§  Lmtm  noi  mi 
Back  lUni  (oxapi  Ummg  Lmtm),  or  AgrmmmU/or  tho  mam  rmfmUmiif. 

VKNDOR'8  OB  LB880B*B  BOUCITOB  FOB  PBBPABINO,  lUrTTLISIO,  AMD 
OOlfPLRTINO  OONVBYAHCB  AMD  DUPI-Hatk  nu  l^ltAMK  AMD 
COUNTERPART. 

AnKNiBl  of  AnniuU  Real.  Aaeeal  «f  Mmmmmmmtkom. 

Where  it  does  not  exceed  £5..  £6. 

Where  It  esoeede  £5,  and  doee  The  eame  paaroMBl  m  on  a  rmt  ol  £^aBtd  ate 

not  exceed  £80    90  per  oenL  oa  the  eseeee  bejoad  £&. 

Where  itexceeda  £fi0,  but  doee  The  Mjne  pajrmeat  ee  on  a  reat  el  Mc  aad 

not  exceed  £lfi0 10  per  cent  oa  the  exeoM  bejroad  £Ba 

Where  it  exoeede  £160 The  Muae  p«jBMal  ae  oa  a  vea»  ol  £Ua  and 

5  per  oeat.  oa  the  eaeeee  hi 


Where  a  Tarying  rent  It  payable  the 
largest  amount  ol  annual  rent. 

Purehaeer'i  or  leeeee**  eoUdtor  for 
half  of  the  amount  payable  to  the 


ol  annual  rml  U  to 


draft  and 


viem 
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THE  DEATH   DUTIES. 


ESTATE    DUTY. 

This  duty,  which  in  the  CAse  of  persons  dying  after  the  1st  August,  1894,  takes 
the  place  of  the  old  Probate  Account  and  Estate  Duties,  is  now  regulated  by 
the  Finance  Acta,  1894, 1896.  1898, 1900,  1907,  and  1910. 

It  is  payable  on  the  principal  value  of  all  property  (save  in  a  few  exceptional 
),  whether  real  or  personal,  settled  or  not  settled,  which  passes  on  death. 


The  rates  of  duty  (which  in  case  of  real  estate  may  be  paid  by  instalments) 
ace  as  follow :~ 


Above 


PanioirAX.  Mbt  Valub  or  Estatb. 


£100,  but  not  above 
600        „ 


1,000 

6,000 

10,000 

ao,ooo 

40,000 
70,000 
100,000 
150,000 
200,000 
400.000 
600,030 
800,000 
IfiOOjOOO, 


£500 

1,000 

6,000 

10,000 

20,000 

40,000 

70,000 

100,000 

150,000 

200,000 

400,000 

600,000 

800.000 

1.000,000 


Ratb 
PbbObbt. 


1 

2 

8 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 


Whece  the  net  value  of  the  estate  (real  and  personal)  does  not  exceed  £100, 
no  duty  is  payable. 


THB   DKATK   DOTtM. 


«80a  Um  doty  b  onlj  80t^  mi4 
4800, 00)7  80k 


WhOTo  Um  pcopsrtj  U  MlUad,  m  «ilf»  datjr 
Doty  U  In  owUin  omm  p^jaU*  »|  Um  raU  ol  S  per  «Hit. 


JMbUM  and  foiMml  wmiim  %m 
mh&n  lb«  groM  vaIim  of  Um 
dtalnd  lo  pay  tb«  ilxad  duly  of  80i.  or  80^,  m  Um  om*  omj  1m, 

4»i2  luIorMN  dutv. 


I  II  te 
of  Um 


LBOACT   DUTY. 

ThU  duly  is  raculAlod  by  68  0«>.  IIL,  oup.  1B4. 61  Viol, 
Flnanoo  Acta,  1804  and  1010,  and  is  payabk  in  rsspoel  of 
(Inolnding  proo— ds  of  sale  of  real  eelate)  paasinf  00 
will  or  in  case  of  intestaoy. 

The  rales  of  duty  are  as  follow  :— 


flapia,aAdUM 


Hotband  or  wife  of  Uie  deoeased  (axeepi  in  Ute  eaeas  bmbO 
Uonad  below) \ 

Cbildren  of  Uie  deoeased  and  Uieir  deeoendania,  or  Uie  faUMT  I 
or  moUMr  or  any  lineal  anoaslor  of  Um  deosaead  or  the  I 
bosbaads  or  wivee  of  any  sneb  parsons  (asoepi  in  UmT 
oases  DMnUoned  below) ..J 

BroUiera  and  sislars  of  Um  dsesasad  and  UmIt  dsaosadaBKI 
or  Um  bnsbands  oc  wives  of  any  sooh  paraooa  | 

Any  parMNi  in  any  oUier  dagrss  of  eoUateral  eoosaac«iaity 
or  strangers  in  blood  lo  tbe  ~ 


41 


AO 


bv/ W  tooskav**-*       a^wsi. 


Tbis  daty  b  ngnlated  by  16  and  IT  Viei^  eap.  61. 61  Vlel^  sap.  •»  a 
Finance  Acts,  1894,  1896,  and  1910,  and  U  payable  la  risfiel  of  vsal 
(inolnding  ieaseholdt)  passing  on  death,  and  la  oertala  eases  la 


Tbe  rales  of  doty  ars  the  saoM  as  tboas  payable  ia 
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THB   DEATH   DUTIBS. 


Hon.— Whara  the  duty  under  the  foregoing  toble  Is  at  the  rate  of  £l  per  cent., 
an  extra  duty  at  the  rate  o(  lOs.  per  cent.,  and  in  all  other  caues  an 
extra  duty  at  the  rate  of  £1.  lOs.  per  cent.,  is  leviable  in  respect  of 
legacies  payable  out  of  or  charged  on  real  estate  (not  including 
leMdholde)  and  of  suooesaionB  to  real  estate  (not  including  leaseholds) 
on  deaths  between  the  Ist  July,  1888,  and  the  2nd  August,  1894. 

A  husband  is  exempt  from  legacy  or  succession  duty  where  his  wife's  estate 
not  exceed  £16,(X)0  or  the  value  of  his  legacy  or  succession  does  not 
£L000. 


A  wife  is  in  like  manner  exempt  where  her  husband's  estate  does  not  exceed 
£15,000  or  the  value  of  her  legacy  or  succession  does  not  exceed  JP2,(XX). 

A  child  is  in  like  manner  exempt  where  the  parents*  estate  does  not  exceed 
£15,000  or  the  value  of  such  child's  legacy  or  succession  4oe8  not  exceed  £1,000, 
or  if  the  child  is  under  21,  £2,000. 

Legacy  duty  is  payable  on  the  capital  value,  while  succession  duty  is  in 
certain  eases  payable  on  the  capital  value,  and  in  other  cases  payable  on  the 
▼alue  of  an  annuity  equal  to  the  net  income  of  the  property,  calculated  according 
to  the  sge  of  the  successor. 

Where  the  whole  net  value  of  the  estate  does  not  exceed  £1,000,  no  legacy, 
or  settlement  estate  duty  is  payable. 


All  pecuniary  legacies,  residues,  or  shares  of  residue,  although  not  of  the 
amount  of  £20,  are  subject  to  duty. 

In  case  of  persons  dying  domiciled  in  the  United  Kingdom,  legacy  duty  is 
payable  on  all  movable  property  wherever  situate. 

In  case  of  persons  dying  domiciled  abroad,  no  legacy  duty  is  payable  on 
morable  property. 
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THE  KING   AND 

ROYAL  FAMILY. 

2^  HE   KINO.-^OBOBaK   V.,  of   the   United   Kingdom  of   Great 
^^    and  IraUnd.  &c.,  King,  Defender  of  the  Faith.    His  Majesty 

.   Britain 

was  bom 

June  8,  1865.  married  his  cousin,  Princess  Victoria  May,  only  daughter  of     | 

the  Duke  of  Teck.  July  6, 

1898.    The  children  of  His  Majesty  are : 

Edward, 

bom  June  23, 1894;  Albert,  December  14,  1896;  Victoria  Alexandra, 

April  26, 

lg97 ;  Henry  William  Frederick  Albert, 

March  31, 1900 ;  George,  December  20,     | 

1902;  and  John  Charles  Francis,  July 

12,  1905. 

PARLIAMENTS  OF  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM. 

AMenbtod.      '       DfMoUed. 

DaraUoD. 

Assembled. 

DissolTed. 

Duration. 

! 

OMMBin. 

rrs.m.d. 

Victoria— eon. 

YrfcHLd. 

Bepl.  f7. 1786*      Jon*  ».  180S 

6    9    9 

Not.  18, 1847 

July     1, 1862 

4    7  14 

Oct   tt,  1801        Ook   95,1806 

8  1197 

1     Not.    4,1868 

Mar.    1,1867 

4    4  18 

Dm.  is.  1806        April  18,1807 

0   4  14 

April    1.1867    1     April  88, 1869 

1  1198 

JaMtt.1801 

8n>l.98.1819 

6   8    7 

M»y  81,1880    |    Jaly    6,1866 

6    1    6 

Not.  M.181S 

June  10, 1818 

6    6  16 

'     Feb.     1, 1866        Not.  11, 1868 

9    9  19 

Jan.   14,1819 

F«b.  29.1820 

1    1  15 

Dec.  10,1868        Jan.  26,1874 
Mar.    6,1874    i    Mar.  98, 1880 

6    1  17 
6    019 

Omwaa  lY. 

April  90, 1880        Not.  18, 1886 
Jan.    12,1886    \    June  96, 1886 

6    690 
0    6  16 

April  91. 1890 

Jane   9.1886 

6    18 

Aug.     6, 1886        June  88. 1809 

6  10  94 

Hot.  14.1886 

Jaly  94.1880 

8    810 

Aug.     4,1892        July     8.1896 

9  11    6 

!     Aug.  12.1806 

Sept  26. 1900 

6    1  14 

wituAM  rv. 

Dec    8,1900 

OM.    96.1880 
J«Mli.l881 

April  99. 1881 
Dm.     8.1888 

0  6«7 

1  6   9 

Edwakd  VIL 

Jan.     8.1906 

6    1    6 

Jaa.  98,1888 

Dm.  80. 1884 

lU    1 

Feb.  14.1901 

fWiw  18.1866 

July  17.1887 

9    498 

Feb.  18, 1906 
1     Feb.  16. 1910 

Jan.  10,1010 

8  10  96 

VioroatA. 

(      Obobob  V.          ^°^*  *•  ^^° 

0    9  18 

H«v.  U,I86V 

JaM98.1841 

8   7   9 

May    6,1910 

Aof.  19^1841 

Julf  88.1847 

6U    6 

Feb.     1,1911 

aalalUr  Um  V 

sloa  wtth  Itetaod.  Jaoaary  «.  UOL 

tii 


U8T  OF   ADICiNISTRATIONS   FBOM 
DKCBMBBR,  1783. 


DMimifM 

Mar.lt. 


IMRj. 


Mayli^ 

r^  U.  M||l««  OiwvUto 
Itor.n.  IHV  Dak*  of  FM«lMi«. 
Dm.  ^Uai 

■Ml  of  LI««tpooL 
rfoOMudag 


Joly  MMB 

Ooo.fl,ian 

fMkM^lMi 


Aii«.U. 

Mor.  a,  !•!  Eorl  of 


aof 

EmilQnf 
Vbol.  MolboarM 

Doe.  fli.  UMlMr  Bobott  Pool 

Apr.  lie  UV 

Sopt.  6b  IMllsir  RobOTt  Pool 
Ld.  Jobn  RaaMU 
■oriofDvby 
BortofAbw^owi 
Loi4 

l^ib.  flit  MB  Bori  of  DMTby 

JwMlieiMflLord 

.Not.  flblflflSBwl 

Jaljr  fltUfllBMrlof  DOTbjr 

rrb.flr.  1MB  BonjMiUnDimoll 

Doa  flClflflflW.B. 


rib.fll.18l4 
Apr.fll,ia»lw.B.OI 
JoMfll,  MM  llMq.of  BoUibwf 
rWb.  7.UHew.B.OU4alOM 
J0I7  U,  UM  Moffq.of  SoUobwy 


JuMfl4.1{B6  M«ra.of8oliibai7  l  u 
Jol7UimiA.J.1iolfoar  ....  I  " 


April  T,  IflM  B.  H.  Aoqotui 
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PRESIDENTS 


OF  THE    UNITED 
AMERICA. 


STATES    OF 


InauKuration 
Year. 

.4th  July,  1776 

.1789  and  1798 

1797 

isoi  and  1806 

. 1S09  and  1818 

.1817  and  1821 

1825 

.1829  and  1888 


Dtekuration  of  IfuUpendenee. . . 
Q«OMml  Washington,  first  PresidoDt 

John  Adams   

Thomas  Jefferson  ... 
James  Madison 
James  Monroe 

John  Quincy  Adams 

General  Andrew  Jackson     

Martin  Van  Buren    1837 

General  William  Henry  Harrison  (died  4th  April)     .  1841 

John  Tj'ler  (previously  Vice-Presidont)    1841 

James  Knox  Polk 1846 

General  Zachary  Taylor  (died  9th  July,  1850)    1849 

Millard  Fillmore  (previously  Vice-President) 1850 

General  Franklin  Pierce 1863 

James  Buchanan  1857 

Abraham  Lincoln  (assassinated  14th  April,  1865) 1861  and  1865 

Andrew  Johnson  (previously  Vice-President) 1866 

General  Ul>*s8es  S.  Grant    1869  and  1873 

Rutherford  Richard  Hayes,  after  long  contest  with  Tilden. .                      ■  1877 

General  Garfield  (shot  July  2;  died  September  19)  1881 

Chester  A.  Arthur,  Vice-President,  succeeded  September  20  . .                  .  1881 

Grover  Cleveland  .  1886 

General  Benjamin  Harrison    1889 

Grover  Cleveland   1898 

WiUiam  M'Kinley 1897 

William  M'Kinley  (shot  September  CLh,  1901 ;  died  September  14th)  ....  1901 

Thaodore  Roosevelt 1901 

„                „        reelected    1905 

William  Howard  Taft 1909 

Woodrow  Wilson .  1918 


The  United  States  of  America  form  a  Federal  Republic,  consisting  of  45 
Sutfes  and  5  Territories. 


8U 


THE  TIME  ALL  OVBB  THB  WORLD. 


Wbao  Iho  eloek  »l  OtMowloh  polau  to  Kooa  Um 

to  M  follow* :  - 


7  18 

11  sa 

U  47 
11  43 
11  43 


U.S. 

Dublin 

Bdinlmrfh    . 

OlMfOW    

LUbon  

yUAiid 11  45  •A 

New  York.  U.&  7  14  ajn. 

PaiiHUioe 11  88  a.0i. 

PhllMUIpbU.  U.8 6  M  ajn. 

Qoabto 7  16  %jb. 

▲ddaid*.  AoslMlU 9  11  p^m. 

19  19  pm. 

1  36  p.m. 

.  19  64  pjB. 

.  19  80  pjn. 

4  69  p  m. 

.  19  17  p.m. 

6  64  p.m. 

1  14  pJB. 

1  66  p  JB. 


JenMikni 
MmIim  .. 

MaIU.... 
M«lbo«ni« 

MOMOW 

Mimkb 

PraCM   

Room 

RoltcrdMB.. 

81.  rmtubuii, 


AtntrmlU 


AoftnaA 


Albaiw 

Berlin 
Berne.. 
Bombey 
BniaeeU 

(klooiu    

Capetown 

ConsUnlinople    .  — 

Hence,  by  a  Utile  oaloototion.  tbe  time  for  tboee  pleeee  et  eaj 
dey  mej  be  eeoertained.    At  pleoaa  eael  of  f.i0odow  the  epp 


Vlenan 


end  west  of  London,  eerlier ;  for  uniformity 
kept  et  ell  reilweys  in  Oreet  Briuin  end  Iralead. 


It  aopjii. 

It  4Apm 
t  tlpm 
•  ttpm 

ItMpm 
§40  MB. 
t  tOpjn. 

It  MpJB. 

It  tpjik 
T  46  pm 

It  Aipm 

It  tOpm 

It  If  pJB. 
t  1pm 
t  10  pm 

10  6  pm 
I  Itpm 
OtTpm 
1    6pm. 

iMvreloar 
tokler. 

to 


I 


Total  Gbobs  Amouiit  of  iMoom  bbocgrt  t^dem  m-  »-' 
or  Tm  Iklaitd  Rbtbiiuk  DKr.%iiT3iBXT 


1894-4 
1806-6 
1800-7 
1807-8 
1806-9 
1899-1900 
1900-1 
1901-9 
190t<S 
190fr-4 
1904-6 
1906-6 
1900-7 
1907-8 
1908-9 
M909-10 
•1910-1 


664.098.684  ' 
688.906.679  i 
007419310 
888(998^10 
097.911406 


719.864400 

749.197.800 

760344.311  ' 

781361.373  i 

780381319  I 

801300.717  I 

816364304 

848340388 

8?8.9943«9 

877380,487 

900360,166 


61398340 
69448388 
6636(^668 

79300309 
76310.949 
79309348 
883163n 
84318.990 
863043a 
873ia665 
87.160386 
88.740.171 
99389300 
96304366 


M 
81380368 
81380308 
89378446 
89310304 
88346301 
883013T1 
84389310 
84380370 
843T6346 


unsmsm 
on.7oe3flo  I 

704,741308 


701.701410 


ioor-0 


IflOD-l 
lOOl-O 


86.407318 


008.780306 

oitatB^oooi 
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BAROMETER  INSTRUCTIONS. 


OOMPtLBD    BT   THE   LATE    ADMIRAL    FITZROT,    F.R.8. 


The  iMtrometer  should  be  set  regularly  by  a  duly-authorised  person,  about 
•unriae,  noon,  and  sunset. 

The  words  on  scales  of  barometers  should  not  \ye  so  much  regarded  for 
weather  indications  as  the  risiko  or  palling  of  the  mercury;  for  if  it  stand  at 
CBAHOEABLK  (29*50)  and  then  rise  towards  faib  (3000)  it  presages  a  change  of 
wind  or  weather,  though  not  so  great  as  if  the  mercury  had  risen  higher ;  and, 
on  the  contrary,  if  the  mercury  stand  above  faib  and  then  fall  it  presages  a 
change,  though  not  to  so  great  a  degree  as  if  it  had  stood  lower ;  beside  which, 
the  direction  and  force  of  wind  are  not  in  any  way  noticed. 

It  is  not  from  the  point  at  which  the  mercury  may  stand  that  we  are  alone 
to  form  a  judgment  of  the  state  of  the  weather,  but  from  its  rising  or  falling, 
and  from  the  movements  of  immediately  pbecedino  days  as  well  as  hours, 
keeping  in  mind  effects  of  change  of  dirsction,  and  dryness  or  moisture,  as 
well  as  alteration  of  force  or  strength  of  wind. 

It  should  always  be  remembered  that  the  state  of  the  air  fobetells 
COMING  weather  rather  than  shows  the  weather  that  is  present — an  invaluable 
fact  too  often  overlooked — that  the  longer  the  time  between  the  signs  and  the 
change  foretold  by  them  the  longer  such  altered  weather  will  last ;  and,  on  the 
contrary,  the  less  the  time  between  a  warning  and  a  change  the  shorter  will  be 
the  continuance  of  such  foretold  weather. 

If  the  barometer  has  been  about  its  ordinary  height,  say  near  30  inches  at 
the  sea-level,  and  is  steady  on  rising,  while  the  thermometer  falls  and  dampness 
becomes  less,  north-westerly,  northerly,  north-easterly  wind,  or  less  wind,  less 
rain  or  snow  may  be  expected. 

On  the  contrary,  if  a  fall  takes  place  with  a  rising  thermometer  and  in- 
creased dampness,  wind  and  rain  may  be  expected  from  the  south-eastward, 
■oothward,  or  south-westward.    A  fall  with  low  thermometer  foretells  snow. 

Whan  the  barometer  is  rather  below  its  ordinary  height,  say  down  to 
naar  90|  inches  (at  sea-level),  a  rise  foretells  less  wind,  or  a  change  in  its 
direction  towards  the  northward,  or  less  wet ;  but  when  it  has  been  very  low, 
aboai  SA  inches,  the  first  rising  usually  precedes  or  indicates  strong  wind— at 
timwi  heavy  sqaalla — from  the  north-westward,  northward,  or  north-eastward, 
aitkb  which  violence  a  gradually  rising  glass  foretells  improving  weather ;  if 
the  thermometer  falls,  but  if  the  warmth  continues,  probably  the  wind  will 
back  (shift  against  the  sun's  course),  and  more  southerly  or  south-westerly  wind 
will  follow,  especially  if  the  barometer  rise  is  sudden. 

The  most  dangerous  shifts  of  wind,  or  the  heaviest  northerly  gales,  happen 
soon  after  the  barometer  first  rises  from  a  very  low  point ;  or  if  the  wind  veers 
OEADUALLT  at  somc  time  afterwards. 
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The  graalMt  dapretiioni  of  Um  hawwular  tkn  villi  f^M  fras  BJL,  &,  or 
a.  W. :  tha  grantwi  doTiUiooa,  wiib  wind  Irnb  N.  W^  N^  or  N.E^  or  wUh  Mia. 

A  raddao  fadl  o(  Ibo  boromotor,  with  o  wortorly  wind,  is 
by  o  violoni  slonn  from  N.W..  N..  or  N^ 

If  o  galo  Mio  in  from  the  E.  or  8.B^  Mid  Ibo  wiad  vmi 
bMomolor  will  oontinua  falling  until  Ibo  wind  k  Mor  a  : 
a  loll  MAT  oooor ;  after  wbiob  ibo  galo  will  Kmi  bo 
and  TiolonUy.  and  Ibo  Tooring  of  Ibo  wind  toward*  Ibo  N. W^  M^  or  MJL  will 
bo  iadioatod  by  a  ridng  of  Ibo  baromotar,  wiib  a  fall  of  tbo  Ibifiofiiir. 

Aflor  Tory  warm  and  calm  weatber  a  alorm  or  aqoall,  with  rain.  HMiy  fellow; 
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SIGNS  OF  VTEATHSR. 
Wbotbor  oloar  or  oloody,  a  rosy  aky  at 
>ky  in  the  morning,  bad  woatbor  or  moob  wind,  porba^  rain ;  a  gioy  tby  la 
Ibo  morning,  flno  woatbor :  a  high  dawn,  wind ;  a  low  dawn,  fair 
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n    INSTRUCTIONS. 


inky-looking  clouds  foretell  rain ;   light  scud  clouds  driving  across 
V  >H(M  show  wind  and  rain,  but  if  alone  may  indicate  wind  only. 

High  upper  clouds  crossing  the  sun,  moon,  or  stars  in  a  direction  different 
from  that  of  the  lower  clouds,  or  the  wind  then  felt  below,  foretell  a  change  of 
wind. 

AfU>r  fine,  dear  weather  the  first  signs  in  the  sky  of  a  coming  change  are 
usually  light  streaks,  curls,  wisps,  or  mottled  patches  of  white  distant  clouds, 
which  increase,  and  are  followed  by  an  overcasting  of  murky  vapour  that  grows 
into  cloudiness.  This  appearance,  more  or  less  oily  or  watery  as  wind  or  rain 
will  prevail,  is  an  infallible  sign. 

Light,  delicate,  quiet  tints  or  colours,  with  soft,  undehned  forms  of  clouds. 
Indicate  and  accompany  fine  weather ;  but  gaudy  or  unusual  hues,  with  hard, 
definitely-outlined  clouds,  foretell  rain,  and  probably  strong  wind. 

When  sea-birds  fly  out  early  and  far  to  seaward,  moderate  wind  and  fair 
waather  may  be  expected.  When  they  hang  about  the  land,  or  over  it,  some- 
fiying  inland,  expect  a  strong  wind,  with  stormy  weather.  As  many 
besides  birds  are  affected  by  the  approach  of  rain  or  wind,  such 
indioations  should  not  be  slighted  by  an  observer  who  wishes  to  foresee 
weather. 

Remarkable  clearness  of  atmosphere  near  the  horizon,  distant  objects 
■noh  as  hills  unusually  visible,  or  raised  (by  refraction),*  and  what  is  called  a 
**  good  HBABXMO  day,"  may  be  mentioned  among  signs  of  wet,  if  not  wind,  to 
be  expected. 

More  than  usual  twinkling  of  the  stars,  indistinctness  or  apparent  multi- 
plication of  the  moon's  horns,  haloes,  "wind-dogs"  (fragments  or  pieces  of 
rainbows,  sometimes  called  "  wind-galls ")  seen  on  detached  clouds,  and  the 
rainbow,  are  more  or  less  significant  of  increasing  wind,  if  not  approaching 
rain  with  or  without  wind. 

Lastly,  the  dryness  or  dampness  of  tnc  air,  and  its  temperature  (for  the 
season),  should  always  be  considered  with  other  indications  of  change  or 
dontinuanoe  of  wind  and  weather. 
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Tabli  Showing  the  Number  of  Dats  from  ant  Day  of  one 

Month  to  the  same  Day  of  any  other  Month. 

number  of  days  from  day  to  day. 

IteH     TO 

jAlk 

Fbb. 

Mas. 

Anux. 

Mat    Jun 

Jolt 

Auo. 

8BPT. 

Oct, 

Not. 

Daa 

jAiniABT  . . 

1 

866 

81 

69 

90 

190 

161 

181 

919 

948 

278 

804 

884 

Fbbboart.. 

834 

866 

98 

60 

80 

190 

150 

181 

919 

242 

278 

806 

MAwni.... 

806 

887 

366 

81 

61 

99 

199 

153 

184 

214 

945 

976 

Araa. 

S76 

806 

884 

866 

80 

61 

91 

199 

158 

188 

914 

944 

Mat...... 

945 

976 

804 

885 

866 

81 

61 

92 

123 

153 

184 

914 

214 

945 

273 

804 

834 

865 

30 

61 

92 

122 

158 

183 

July 

184 

916 

948 

974 

804 

885 

365 

31 

62 

92 

198 

168 

AUOUtT . . . 

158 

184 

919 

948 

978 

804 

884 

865 

31 

61 

99 

199 
91 

SSPnCMBSB 

139 

168 

■ 
181 

912 

949 

978 

808 

334 

365 

30 

61 

OCTOBBB.. 

99 

198 

161 

189 

919 

948 

973 

304 

335 

365 

81 

61 

NOTBMBBE. 

61 

99 

190 

161 

181 

919 

949 

278 

804 

834 

365 

80 

81 

69 

90 

191 

161     189 

1          1 

919 

948 

274 

804 

885 

866 

_,  Mmtm§h  vfVmtf  21iM«:— To  And  the  namber  of  dAjt  from.  16th  August  to  27tb  Febra&ry. 
fladAaiukfatteildttoolamiiuid  FttbrnAry  at  the  top;  the  namber  at  the  interaection, 
▼is,  IMTb  Um  Bttmbtf  of  dAjrt  from  10th  August  to  l«th  Februarr;  and  11  (the  difference 
bytw— tt  U  and  fT),  and  the  ram  196  it  the  number  required.    Similarly,  the  number  from 
lllhAafUtto6UiFtbntar7bl84  1«Mll.orl78. 

m 


TERMS   AND    ABBRBVIATI0N8   OOMMONLT    U8BD 

IN    BUSINESS. 

A^   Aooounl. 

D/8 lMi«  aii'f  •i*nu 

0 Oormnoj. 

% F»r  r«t)l. 

•  AdoUar. 

4  1^  lb    At  |>rr  |K>ur>4 

B.E.   Erronons^tad. 

B/L BtUo«la4l^ 

E.AO.  E.  ..Erron   and  omlMloni 

An  TAUMuui  . .  Innfdlag  to  eataiu 

OOCpMQ* 

Awwtukm  ....SlaloaoMiaaealk. 

F.O.  B FrMOob<Mml(deUT«rMl 

kwnmunm..m»ttmmtwltkei^m 

on  dMk  wilhoQl  nfttm  to  Um 

oath. 

.hip). 

Aaio    The  prilaw   hone 

F.  P.  A.  ...  .Frae    of    partiouUr 

by  a  better  sort  el  iMiy  ahoea 

Averagv. 

anlaiwlor. 

Imr Preaent  month. 

A-"    A  term  for  proper^  I. 

Pbox Naxt  month. 

Ult Last  month. 

B4w» A    iiiiiliimi   %mm 

D/D Days  aftar  data. 

lor  bank  mooey  al   nibnig 

MP Months  afterdate. 

and  other  plaeas. 

Dbao  FmBioBT.— Tbo  damage  pajahla  bjr  ooa  who  aofUfia  lo  load  a  ift4f  tel^. 

and  fails  to  do  so. 

Dbviatioic,  in  marine  insoianoa.  Is  that  dififffSMBi  ffOM  the  wnjiafi  laaani 

whioh  laleaasa  the  nndarwrilar  from  his  risk. 

DnoouHT.— An  allowaaee  made  for  paymeot  of  money  boiove  daa. 

I\>LICT.— The  doooment  containing  the  ooatmet  of  iamnmm,    A  Vmkmi  IVIkf 

is  when  the  interest  insuied  is  vmloed.    An  Ofm  iVfkf  la  om  hi  «UA 

the  amount  b  left  for  tabeeqnent  proof.    la  an  open  poliey  whaw  Um 

talue  shipped  does  nol  eqoal  the  mine  lannd,  the  dUhnBoa  b  imMd 

oMTJusimMes;  and  the  proportloiiabk  amooal  of  ptemtiai  MtwmaUe  le 

the  insurer  is  called  a  rwimn/cr  tkort  ialsrasf. 

iuoluded  in  the  fieighl. 

Qun>  FBo  Qco.— OiTing  one  thing  for  another. 

UuaoB.— The  quantitj  a  oaek  wmnu  oi  iMtog  <«1L 

as 
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PRINCIPAL   ARTICLES   OF  THE   CALENDAR, 
For  the  Year  1918. 


Goid«n  Nambor. 

Solar  Oyola 

EpMt 


14     j     Dominical  Letter E 

18     I     Roman  Indiction 11 

22 


Year  66S6  of  the  Julian  Period. 

1917  from  the  Birth  of  Christ. 

9666     „      „    Foimdation  of  Rome  according  to  Varron. 

7421  of  the  World  (Constantinopolitan  account). 

7406      „  „      (Alexandrian  account). 

6674  of  the  Jewish  Era  commences  on  October  2nd,  1913. 

1882  of  the  Mahommedan  Era  commences  on  November  30th,  1913. 
RamadAn  (Month  of  Abstinence  observed  by  the  Turks)  commences  on 
August  4th,  1913. 


FIXED   AND   MOVABLE    FESTIVALS,    ANNIVERSARIES,    ETC. 


Epiphany Jan.     6 

Septuageaima  Sunday „      19 

QainqaagMima  Sunday  ....  Feb.     2 

Aah  Wednesday 

First  Sunday  in  Lent 

Palm  Sunday Mar.  16 

St.  Patrick  .  17 

Good  Frida;  21 

Eaater  Sunday  .  23 

Lady  Day 26 


Ascension  Day    May    1 

Pentecost— Whit  Sunday „    11 

Trinity  Sunday  „    18 

George  V.  born  (1865)   June  3 

St.John  Baptist — Midsummer 

Day    „     24 

St.Michael— Michaelmas  Day  Sept.29 

St.  Andrew Nov.  30 

Christmas  Day  (Thursday)  .  .Dec.  26 


THE  FOUR  QUARTERS  OF  THE  TEAR. 


Spring  Quarter  begins  March  2l6t 5  18  morning. 

Summer    „  „       Jtme  22nd    1    9  morning. 

Autumn     „  ,.       September  23rd  3  53  afternoon. 

Winter      „  „       December  22nd  .   10  35  morning. 


BAiim  ■ouDA^          yw  trrriN' 

■  -1 

TImm  mrt  now  k«pi  »4  booMntl  Boom.  Mid  Sf^  W  mm 

lehedoBf 

.  „^ 

UMfMofoMfthllUng.    IfaewlUMoonrolMjMlffTtei 

roiiiiod,  IIm  eteiqp   | 

for  that,  in  midkUtm  lo  Um  thUUi^  lor  Iho  MMli.litao 

dkOMa^^t 

uaeeeos.   1 

pwioo,  which  IndadM  *  pMiay  lor  rlMBp  datjr.    Tho  Mgiite 

•B  eonialfl 

an  aMiry    ( 

of  birth*,  dMiha,  and  m»rri««w  tlnoo  Isl  Jolj.  1«T. 

BANK  R0LIDAT8.  19ia. 

BiroLAXD. 

EMior  Moodfty 

Maieh 

il 

Whil  IfondAj 

May 

If 

FIfsl  MondAj  in  Aogusl. 

4 

Boxing  D»7  (Friday)   ... 

DeeoiBh. 

rtS 

arwri.^vn 

New  Tear 

January 

1 

Good  Fridmv    

Maroh 

tl 

Firel  Mondky  in  May 

May 

i 

Pint  Monday  in  August 

AngMl 

4 

Boxing  Day    

r9B 

LAW  SITTlNOfi    lOia 

B^0 

Rai 

WUay  SiUinge..                i^nn^rv   i 

\fArek 

19 

Baater       ^ 

9 

Trinity                                  .,,         ^     . 

J—,. 

tl 

Michael.                              October   18     . 

D.ee«h« 

r90 

• 

B0LIP8S8,  19U. 

In  the  year  1913  there  wiU  be  three  Edipeee  of  the  ftui  aad  two  ■  M|  1 1 1     { 

of  the  Moon:- 

i 

A  Total  Bolipee  of  the  Moon  on  Saturday.  Maiel 

1  liBd.  taivfAleat    | 

Greenwich. 

♦ 

AParUalEcUpeeofthe8unco8anday.AprUath,la«WhbatOri«wML     1 

A  Partial  BcUpee  ol  the  Son  on  Soidi^,  Aqgwt  tl•^  teiHiihle  et     j 

Greenwich. 

A  Total  EcUpee  ol  the  Moon  on  Mcoday,  SefMUi 

«rUik.iBvWUeaft    | 

Greenwich. 

I 

A  Pnrtial  BcUpee  of  the  Son  on  Tnerday.  Seflea 

iher  anh. 

lnr<iihli 

at  Greenwieh. 
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Calendar  for 

1913. 

January. 

February. 

March. 

Jl 

...    6  12  19  26 

» 

...     2    9  16  23  ! 

jl  ...    2    9  16  23  30 

If 

...    6  13  20  27 

M 

...     3  10  17  24  : 

M 

...    3  10  17  24  31 

Tb 

...    7  14  21  28 

Tb 

...     4  11  18  25  . 

Tb 

...    4  11  18  25  ... 

W 

1    8  15  22  29 

W 

...     5  12  19  26 

W 

...    5  12  19  26... 

lb 

2    9  16  23  30 

Tb 

...     6  13  20  27 

Tb 

...    6  13  20  27... 

P 

8  10  17  24  31 

P 

...     7  14  21  28 

F 

...    7  14  2128... 

8 

4  11  18  25  ... 

8 

1    8  15  22  ... 

8 

1    815  22  29... 

April. 

May. 

June. 

» 

...     6  13  20  27 

» 

...     4  11  18  25 

» 

1    8  15  22  29 

U 

...     7  14  21  28 

M 

...     5  12  19  26 

M 

2    9  16  23  30 

Tb 

1    8  15  22  29 

'Bi 

...     6  13  20  27 

Bj 

3  10  17  24  ... 

W 

2    9  16  23  30 

W 

...     7  14  21  28 

W 

4  11  18  25  ... 

Ik 

3  10  17  24  ...   j  lb 

1     8  15  22  29  ! 

Tk 

5  12  19  26  ... 

P 

4  11  18  25  ... 

F 

2    9  16  23  30  1 

F 

6  13  20  27  ... 

8 

5  12  19  26  ... 

8 

3  10  17  24  31 

8 

7  14  21  28  ... 

July. 

Auguat. 

i 

September. 

» 

...     6  13  20  27 

1  j^    ...   3  10  17  24  31 

» 

...     7  14  21  28 

U 

...     7  14  21  2& 

M    ...   4  11  18  25  ... 

M 

1    8  15  22  29 

lb 

1    8  15  22  29 

Bj  i...   5  12  19  26... 

Tb 

2    9  16  23  30 

W 

2    9  16  23  30 

W 

...   6  13  20  27  ... 

W 

8  10  17  24  ... 

Tk 

3  10  17  24  31 

Tb 

...   7  14  21^28... 

Ik 

4  11  18  25  ... 

F 

4  11  18  25  ...  j,   F 
6  12  19  26  ...  1   8 

1   8  15  22  29  ... 

F 

5  12  19  26  ... 

8 

2  9  16  23  30  ... 

8 

6  13  20  27  ... 

October. 

November.  . 

December. 

» 

...    6  12  19  26 

jl    ...   2    9  16  23  30 

Ji 

...    7  14  21  28 

U 

...    6  13  20  27 

M    ...   3  10  17  24  ... 

M 

1    8  15  22  29 

% 

«  ...    7  14  21  28  j   'Bj   ...   4  11  18  25  ... 

Tb 

2    9  16  23  30 

w 

i    1    8  15  22  29  II  W  1...   5  12  19  26... 

W 

3  10  17  24  31 

1h 

2    9  16  23  30     lb  |...   6  13  20  27  ... 

Tb 

4  11  18  25  ... 

P 

'    3  10  17  24  31      P 
4  11  18  25  ...   1   8 

...   7  14  2128... 

P 

5  12  19  26  ... 

8 

1   8  15  22  29... 

8 

6  13  20  27  ... 

ail 


CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  THE  "ANNUAL" 
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Education  in  Citizenship. — By  Henry  Dyer,  C.E., 

M.A..  D.Sc 

Education  in  England  and  Wales  in  1902. — By: 

Dr.  Macnamara,  M.P | 

Eidncation  of  Co-operators  and  Citizens. — By  A.  H. 

D.  ACLAMD   

Education,    Co-operation    and. — By    Bev.    T.    G. 

Da  VIES 

Eiducation,  Higher. — By  F.  Stokb 

Education  of  the  People,  The. — By  Rev.  J.  Hirst 

HOLLOWBLL    

Eiducation,  Primary,  in  England. — By  Dr.  J.  Watts 
Bduoation,  The  Koyal    (k)mmiBsion  on. — By  H. 

Slattbb,  J.P 

Education,  Secondary. — By  A.  H.  D.  Acland 

Education,  Needs  of  Secondary. — By  H.  de  B. 

GiBBINS,  M.A 

Education,  Statistics  of  Expenditure  of  Public 

Money  on  i 


1894 

1895 

1892 

1894 
1908 


1890 

1896 

1892 

1894 

1903 

1885 

1888 
1885 

1892 
1886 

1889 
1885 

1900 

1885 


203 

145 

286 
146 


308 

485 

145 

286 

139 

420 

308 
437 

319 
393 

334 
426 

143 

443 


851 


4WMIf  *■ 


«al918. 
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Eduoaiion,    Toohni^jJ.   ^ 

By  Hov.  J.  HiRM  ^JOUA   , \91H 

EduoAiion:   The  I'lww.^...  Xo^dAy. — BylLuMAMrr 

McMillan 1904 

EduoatioKuU  Mov^mmiU  in  Bni^md  Aod  8ooi-| 

land,  A  Survey  of  Working-elMt.— By  Aimmttr*      1906 

BiAMUniDOB ) 

BdwMrdt,  Joseph.— The  Frmnduleni  RaIaUoos  o(| 

Land  and  Taxation :  Their  BMponaibiliiy  for  tho  [      .g. . 

Long-oontinued  Exislence  of  Badically  L'njiui[ 

Social  ConditioQt )l 

B|^pl  under  Lord  Cromer.— By  J.  Howard  Bbbo  i    1900 
Ei^ht   Hours  Day.  The,  and  what  it  means.  The 

CoUier't  Charter. -^By  F.  H.  RosB 1900 

Electricity:   Light  and  Power. — By  M.  Holbotd 

SMrrH.  M.I.M.E.,  M.8.T.E.  and  E.,  Ac 1889 

Electricity  :  Past.  Present.  Future.— By  Viorom  V. 

Branfobo  M.A 1806 

Emigration.  The  Advantagesof.— By  G.  J.  Holtoaxb     1886 

Emigration  Our  ColoniiU  Empire  and    1885 

Empire.  Can  the,  Feed  ito  People  ?— By  Professor 

James  Lono  1808 

England,  Land  Tenure  in. — By  Professor  J.  E., 

Thorolo  Boobbs 1880 

English  Constitution,  The  :  Its  Origin  and  Growth.) 

By  H.  DuNCELBT.  M.A.,  LL.D ,    1801 

Bs^sh  Industry  up  to  the  Boranning  of  thoj 

Aesent    Century,    A    Short   OoUioe   of    the[;    1800 

Growth  of.— By  H.  db  B.  Gibbdcs.  B.A j 

English  Labour.  A  Century-and*a-half  of.— By  Pro* 

fessor  J.  E.  Thorold  Rogbrs,  US 1885 

Englishmen  in  the  World  of  Labour. — By  B.  J., 

L.  B 1887 

Europe  and  England  in  Africa ;  or  the  Developcnent 

of  the  Dark  Continent.— By  H.  db  B.  OiBBiMt,       1805 

M.A.,F.RG.S 

Evans,  Snarke,  J.P.— Leather 1    1880 

Everett,  B.  L..  MP.— Old  Ap  Pensions   |    1808 

Evolution  and  Work  of  the  SooCa  PRrliamaot,  The. 

By  William  Wallace,  M.A 1807 

Expenditure  and  Taxation  of  tlw  loni. 

1875-1900.  The,— By  W.  M.  J.  * a— ,    1901 
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464 

881 
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OOMTBIBUTIOlfB  TO  THB  *' ANNUAL"   FROM   1885  TO  1918. 


Title  of  Article. 


Ikotoiy  Le^sUtion   in  the   United   States. — ^By 
Edward  Pobritt  

Factories,  Sweating  in  Indian,  and  Workshops. — 
By  Holt  S.  Hallett,  C.E 

Fairclough,  The  late  Mr.  James  

Fibre  Supply,  The  World's. — By  J.  R.  Jackson, 
A.L.S i 

Fielding,  J.   C. — British   Cotton   Industry;    Past,| 
Present,  and  Prospective,  A  Sketch  of    I 

Fisher.  W.  E.  Garrett,  M.A.— Coal  and  Coal  Mining 

Fishing  Industries  of  the  United  Kingdom. — ^Byj 
Chas.  E.  Fryeb j 

Fletcher,  A.  E. — Co-operation  in  its   Relation  to 
other  Forms  of  Collectivism 

Fletcher,  A.  E. — The  Utilisation  of  Waste  Lands. . . 

Fletcher,  A.  E. — The  Awakening  of  Canada 

Fletcher,  A.  E. — Rural   Depopulation:    Its  Cause 
and  Cure 

Fletcher,  A.  E. — The  Co-operative  Movement  in 
Relation  to  Literature  and  Art    

Flour,  Wheat 

Blursoheim,  Michael. — Currency  Reform  and  Co- 
operation   

Food  of  the  People,  The.— By  T.  Oliver,  M.A., 
M.D.,  F.R.C.P , 

Food   Products,   New,  with   Suggestions  on  the  \  \ 
Introduction  and  Cultivation  in  Britain  or  the 
British    Colonies  of   New   and   Little   Known 
Fruits  and  Vegetables. — By  J.  R.  Jackson,  A.L.S. 
niuBtrated  by  J.  Allen  

Foreign  Trade,  The  Relative  Values  of  our  Home 
and  our. — By  T.  Llotd 


1896 

1891 
1912 

1897 

1887 
1897 

1893 

1899 
1901 
1904 


1911 
1888 

1898 

1896 


Foreign  Competition  in  the  East. — By  Holt  S. 
Hallbtt,  C.E 


Fofeign  Competition  and  Its  Influence  on  Home 

Indnstries. — By  J.  A.  Hobson 

Freedom,  Popular,  The  Birth  of,  in  England^ — By 

W.  C.  J 

Fne  Trade,    Possibilities   of   British   Agriculture 

nnder. — By  Jambs  Long 

French   and   German    Socialism. — By   Laurence 

Oronlund  I 


1896 
1893 
1899 
1886 
1906 
1886 


Ptge. 


180 

199 
230 

228 

313 
450 

661 

224 
211 
263 


1906  !  129 


199 
332 

210 

147 


1896    279 


312 
371 
197 
260 
266 
138 


OONTEIBUTIOIIS  TO  TH8  ''AJflfUAI.**  fftOM   1B86  fO  191S- 

Ttlto  ol  Artioli^ 


Vndi  Culture,  Oo-opwOh*  AfrieoHm  aBpHad  loi 
Markel  QardeQing.  Ac— By  Um  Editor  of  Tkt  - 
AarieultumU  Bcomotmtt  ) 

Fral-Orowiiig  lodutlry.  Our.~By  G.  T.  Tumkr. 

the  United 


it-Orow|iig  Joduttry.  Our.— Bv  O.  T.  Tumkr. 

lustnetof 
Kingdom 


IWfNr.ChadM  E.— Fwhiog  Indi 


BVuniture  Woodt,  with  Suggestions  lor  the  lotto-) 
duotion  of  New  Kinds. — ^Bj  J.  R  Jackaon.! 
A.L.8.    lUustrmted  by  J.  Allsm  . 


1880 


IflM 


194 


1883    ;    Ml 


849 


in«t 


ouruitier,  Bev.  T.  G. — 8ome  Aspocu  ot  tx>nun(iauU 

and  Colonial  Co-operation    , 

Geddes,  Prof.  Patrick. — Cooperation  r.  Socialism... 
Geddee,  Prof.  Patrick. — Oeography  and  History  fori 

Eoooomios  and  CitizenBhip j 

Geography,  Commercial.— By  Ber.  L.  C.  Caian*! 

TELU.  Ph.D.,  M.A 

Geography  and  History  for  E^nomios  and  Citisen 

^p. — By  Professor  Patrick  Gbddbs  ... 
German   Socialism,   French  and. — By  Lauebiii 

Gronlund  

German   Workers,  Aims  and  Ideab  ol.— By  Bo 

Bbenstbin  

Gibbins,  H.  de  B.,  M.A.— A  Short  Outline  of  the) 

Gro¥rth  of  English  Industry  up  to  the  Beginning  * 

of  the  Present  Century   ) 

Gibbins,  H.  de  B.,  M.A.--Sketohes  from  Commeroial| 

and  Industrial  History  

Gibbins,  H.  de  B..  M.A.— The  Needs  of  8eooodar> 

Education 

Givskov,  Erik. — Co-operation  in   Denmark,  moce, 

particularly  Co-ooerative  A^rieultiire j 

Givskov,    Erik.— Home    lodnstriee    and     8niaU| 

Farming  I 

Givskov,  &rik.  -Parisian  Blarket  Gardening | 

Glasgow,  The  Rise  and  Progress  of  Industries  ol. 

By  BoBBRT  Lbooatt 

Qiasse,  Bev.  J..  M.A.,  D.D.— Modem  Christtan 

Sodalism  from  1848 


24 


1897 
1868 

1896 

1889 

1896 

1886 

1907 

1890 


1906 
1910 

1891 

1897 


499 

9B5 

466 
191 
486 
198 
996 
978 


1899  379 

1900  143 
1906    a  I 


987 
919 

847 

179 


854 


omnmmiTioitB  to  trb  "ANKtrAL"  ntoM  1886  'fb  1913. 

Title  of  Aitiole.  "AnntuO.* 


Glover,   T.   R — Insaranoe,   and    what    is   worth 

knowinff  about  it    1888 

Gold  Fields  of  South  Africa,  The.— By  J.  Howard 

Rekd   i     1907 

Goodey,  the  late  Mr.  J.  F I     1911 

Government,   Local,   and   Taxation. — By  GeoboeI 

Howell,  F.S.S I     1897 

Grain  Trade,  The  Position  of  the  World's.— By  G.i 

T.  Turner I     1888 

Gray,  J.  C. — The  System  of  Credit  as  practised  by- 

Co-operatiye  Societies    |     1889 

Gray  J .  C. — Co-operation  and  the  Poor  1902 

Green,  J.  E..  F.I.C.,  F.C.S.— Soap  '     1891 

Grey,  Sir  E. — Payment  of  Members  of  Parliament'  1892 
Gronlund,  Laurence. — Social  Experiments  in  United 

States  1886 

Gronlund,     Laurence.  —  Socialism,     French     and 

German    1886 

Gums,  Resins,  Balsams,  and  Rubbers. — By  J.  R. 

Jackson.     Illustrated  by  J.  Allen   1899 


Hallett,  Holt  S.,  C.E.— India  and  its  Neighbours... j  1895 
Hallett,  Holt  S.,  C.E.— Development  of   Eastern! 

Markets   i     1890 

Hallett,  Holt  S.,C.E. — Sweating  in  Indian  FactoriesI 

and  Workshops 1891 

Hallett,  Holt  S.,  C.E. — Foreign  Competition  in  the 

Bast 1893 

Hallett,  Holt  8.,  C.E.— Indian   Taxation  :  Ancient 

and  Modem    I     1897 

Hardie,  J.  Keir,  M.P. — Towards  Municipal  Socialismi     1901 

Hardie,  J.  Keir,  M.P.— The  Perils  of  Property j     1906 

Harvey,  J.  W.— Inland  Navigation 1888 

Harwood,     Henry. — Law     Cases     Affecting     Co-! 

operative  Societies 1895 

Health     and     Long     Life,     Sanitation. — By     H. 

PmiAN    , 1896 

Hewins,  W.  A.  8.— The  National  Debt:  Its  Origin,] ; 

Growth,  and  the  Methods  which   have   b^n   i     1889 

Adopted  from  time  to  time  for  its  Reduction  ...)  I 


Page. 


264 

133 
264 

395 

237 

344 
111 
288 
345 

116 

138 

297 


378 
308 
199 
371 

254 

289 
299 
127 

530 

374 

227 


ooimuBUTKWt  TO  Tvi  ••awval**  wwm  laSft  to  1911. 

Ulte  of  Artlote. 


Hibbert.  The  lau^  Kimuuitl  1H90         416 

Hind,  The  lau?  Mr   Tlu.n  m |«j|3         173 

Hina*.   G.— Twelvo    Yaart   of   Bebool   Work   in 

Ipswich   lhH5        411 

HIdm,    O. — Go*opermlioD    in    iu    AppUoAlioo    u> 

Agrioolture 1hm7        910 

Hiral,    W.     A.— Modarn    Argantin*:     Ilo    RIm. 

Developmenis,  and  PrrMneoU 1913         1A6 

History  of  Milling—By  R.  WiTHEMNOTON  1HH7         304 

History     of     the     TraveUing     Tax.— Bj    G.    J 

HOLTOAKK   1901         381 

History,  Ooosraphy  and,  for  Eoonomioa  and  Gillian 

ship.— By  Profaaaor  Patrick  Obddm 1H95        486 

flobaon,  J.  A.— Tha  Problam  of  tha  Unamployad. . .  1 H9G  361 
Hobaon,  J.A.— Foreign  Gompalilioo  and  ila  Bfbeu 

on  Home  Industrias 1H99         197 

Hobaon,  J.  A.— Tha   Industrial  Fulora  of  Sooth 

Africa  1901         969 

Hobaon,  J.  A. — Rutkin  and  Working-daaa  Ifora- 

menta  1906        199 

HoUowall,  Rar.  J.  Hirtl.— Tha  Edocalioo  of  thv 

People 1699        319 

Hollowell.  Rev.  J.  Hirst.— Taohnical  Bduoattoo  ai 

Home  and  Abroad i     1694         439 

Hollowell,  Rev.  J.  Hirst.— School  System  of  thai 

United  States [    1909        979 

Holyoake.  6.  J.— The  Advantages  of  Bmigrattoo...  1666  946 
Holyoake,  G.  J.— History  of  the  Travelling  Tax  ...|  1901  931 
Home  and  Our  Foreign  Trade,  The  Relative  Valoea' 

of  our.— By  T.  Llotd  1896        319 

Home  Industries  and  Small  Firming. — By  Ban 

GivsKov  1906        937 

Horses  and  Cattle,  Breeding  and  Feeding  of.— By) 

D.  Johnson »    1888        347 

Hosiery  Trade,  The.— By  Airraoinr  IIuitdblla...     1893        479 

Housing  of  the  Working  Claaaaa 1886        906 

Housing  Problem  in  tha  Towns,  Tha.— By  C.  11. 

Knowlw 1901        309 

Howell,  George,  F.S.S., M.P.— Trade  Unions:  Thair 

Origin.  Rise,  Prograss,  and  Work   1886    1    339 

How^,  George,  F.8.a,  M.P.— Great  SirikM :  Thair 

Origin,  Cost,  and  Raaolta  ....^.^ 1  ^^         966 
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OOMTBIBUnONS  TO  THI  "AKMUAL"  FROM   1886  Td  1918 
Title  of  Article.  «*AiuiiuJ.** 


PAgtt. 


Howell,   George*    F.8.S.,    M.P.— Fluctaations   in 
Commeroe  and  Trade    1890         161 

Howell,    George,    F.8.S.,    M.P.— Pauperism :    Its 

Nature  and  Extent,  its  Causes  and  Bemedies    ...      1890         187 

Howell,  George,  F.S.8.,  M.P.— Industrial  London.     1891         163 

Howell,  George,  F.S.S.,  M.P.— Rich  Richer  andj 

the  Poor  Poorer:  An  Essay  on  the  Distribution  I      1892     j     191 
of  Wealth ) 

Howell,    George,    F.S.S.,    M.P.— The    Course   of 

British  Trade 1893         210 

Howell.  George,  F.S.S.,  M.P.— A  Century  of  In-  i 

dustrial  and  Social  Legislation 1894     |     198 

Howell,  George,  F.S.S.,  M.P.— Charities  and  their 

Administration    1896         176 

Howell,    George,    P.S.S.,    M.P.— Taxation :    How 

Raised  and  how  Expended   1896         232 

Howell,  George,  F.S.S.,  M.P. — Local  Governmentj  i 

and  Taxation  1897         395 

Howell,  George.— The  Tafif  Vale  Case:  Its  History,  • 

its  Gravity,  and  its  Lessons 1904         123 

Hughes,  Spencer  Leigh. — Westminster;  or,  Parlia- 
ment and  its  Work    1909         160 

Hughes,  Thos.,  Q.C.— Rugby  Tennessee    ,     1885         254 

Hughes,  the  late  Judge 1897         511 


Ideal  Communities.— By  W.  C.  J 1886         151 

Income  Tax,  Reform  of  the  —By  W.  M.  J.  William8|  1908  189 
India  and  its  Neighbours. — By  Holt  S.  Hallett,| 

C.E )    1895         378 

India  in  Relation  to  ihe  World's  Cotton  Supply. —  I 

By  J.  Howard  Reed,  F.R.G.8 1913     |     201 

Indian  Factories  and  Workshops,  Sweating  in. — By 

Holt  8.  Hallett,  C.E 1891     |    199 

Indian  Famine  and  its  Lessons,  The. — By  Vauohan  i 

Nash 1901     i     163 

Indian  Taxation,  Ancient  and  Modem. — By  Holt'  | 

8.  Hallett,  C.E I    1897    i    254 

Industrial  Conditions  at  Home  and  Abroad. — By 

J.  M.  Knioht,  F.8.6  1906         307 


M7 


to  Vn  *«ASVOAL' 


Tlltool  Artioto. 


laSft  fo  1918. 


IH"*^*-'nl  Oonflioli  and  BrMdi  TM« 

Ir  Pulore  of  8oalb  AMoa,  Tb«.~By  J.  A. 

iiOBSOM    

IndtitlruJ  Hislory,  SkatohM  from  CommoroUL— By 

H.  DlB.  OlBBINt,  M.A 

Induiinal  ProgreM,  The  BaoanI  HIatory  ol.— B^ 

B.  8.  WiTaoH 

Indnalrial  and  ProTident  Sooialiaa :  Tlia  Lagialation 

Bala^  Ihareto.— By  E.  V.  NiALa 

Indualrial  Evolution,  ilia  CooUnued :  I  la  Baaring 

on  the  Labour  Quaatioo. — By  J.  M.  Knioht 

Industrial    London. — By   Gbo.    Howsll,    F.8.8.^ 

M.P 

Induatrial  and  Social  IjagJalalion,  A  GaDtory  of.-H 

By  Obobob  Howbll,  F.8.&,  M.P 

Indottrial  Mortality,  Soma  Aapaeta  of. — By  Vaoobait 

Nabb    I 

Indnalriea  of  Glaagow,  The  Riae  and  Prograaa  of. 

By  Bobbbt  Lbgoatt 

iDdostriaa,  Fishing,  of  the  United  Kingdom. — By 

Cbablbb  £.  Frtbb    

Indnatriea,  Home,  and  Small  Farming.— By  Bbie 

OnraKov  

Industry,  English,  up  to  the   beginning  of  the] 

Present  Century,  A  Short  Outline  of  the  Growth  I 

of.— By  H.  DB  B.  GiBBiNS.  M.A ) 

Industries,  Foreign  Competition  and  ita  Influanos 

on  Home. — By  J.  A.  Hob80n  

Influence  of  liiU>dem    Industry  on    Social   and) 

Economic    Conditions. — By    H.    Dtbb,    CLB.,1 

M.A.,  D.Sc ) 

Influence  of  the  Production  of  the  Precioas  Malala 

on  Industry  and  Trade,  The.— By  Prolaaaor  J. 

S.  Nicholson.  M.A.,  D.Sc 

Influence  of  the  Land  Laws  qdoo  Iha  Proaparily 

of  the  People.— By  Profeaaor  Jambb  Lobo 

Inland  Narigation.- By  J.  W.  Habtbt 

Insurance,  and  what  ia  worth  knowing  aboal  tl. — 

By  T.  R,  Glovbb 

Insurance   Busineaa,  The  DaTalopmaot  of  the, 

as  a  Field  for  Co-opafalHra  Bnlaipriaa. 

John  H.  Batb  
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1901 
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1601 
1867 
1907 
1691 
1694 
1694 
1691 
169S 
1906 
1690 

1699 
1699 

1895 

1696 
1686 

1868 

1906 


919 
908 
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169 
198 
914 
947 
661 
997 
978 

197 
145 

466 

499 

197 

964 
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OOHTBIBimOMB    TO    THB    **AM1IUAL"    FBOM    1886    TO    1913. 


Title  of  Article. 


iBternatioiud  CkM>peratiye  Trade,  The  Possibilities 

of.— By  B.  J.,  L.  B 

Irish  Creameries. — By  W.  L.  Stokes 

Irlam  Soap  Works 

Imng,  The  late  Mr.  Bobert 


**  Annua.' 


1898 
1897 
1896 
1906 


Italy,  Co-operation  in.— By  Bolton  Kino j     1902 


Jackson,  J.  R.,  A.L.8. — Tea,  Coffee,  and  Cocoa    ... 
Jackson,  J.   R.,   A.L.S. — Furniture    Woods,   with 

Suggestions  for  the  Introduction  of  New  Kinds. 
Jackson,  J.  R.,  A.L.S.— New  Food  Products,  with^ 

SoQzestions  on  the  Introduction  and  Cultivation 

in  Britain  or  the  British  Colonies  of  New  and 

Little  Known  Fruits  and  Vegetables    

Jackson,  J.  R..  A.L.S.— The  World's  Fibre  Supply.' 
Jackson,    J.    R.,    A.L.S. — Tobacco,    its    History,; 

Culture,  and  Uses I 

Jackson,  J.  R.,  A.L.S. — Gums,  Resins,  &c i 

Jackson,    J.  R.,    A.L.S. — Sugar,    Botanically   and! 

Commercially  Considered 

Jackson,  J.  R.,  A.L.S. — Rice,  Sago,  and  Tapioca: 

Commercially  and  Botanically  Considered  

Japan,  Some  Lessons   from. — By   Henbt   Dter,; 

C.E..  M.A.,  D.Sc 

Jeflfreys,  W.  Rees. — Wages  and  Conciliation  Boards' 
Johnson,  D. — Breeding  and  Feeding  of  Horses  and| 

Cattle 

Johnston,  James.  —Belgium  and  the  Methods  of  the 

Belgians  in   .Applying  Go-operative  Principles 

and  Practice  


1900 

1901 

1908 
1903 

1888 

1908 


Page. 


1893 
1894 

1896 

1897 


1898  I     183 

1899  i     297 


267 
419 
388 
341 
166 


339 
349 

279 


391 

136 

146 
291 

347 

296 


King,  Bolton. — Co-operative  Agriculture    |  1886 

King,  Bolton. — Co-operation  in  Italy |  1902 

Knight,  J.  M.,  F.8.8.— Railway  Rates  and  Charges!  1900 
Knight,  J.  M.,  F.8.S.— The  Growth  and  Incidence 
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